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A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


CHAPTER I,—ROSAMUND. 


“Js there in the world so inconsistent a creature? Is she not capricious, teasing, tyrannical 


obstinate, perverse, absurd? 


Ay, a wilderness of faults and follies; her looks are scorn, 


her 


very smiles—ah me! I wish I hadn’t mentioned her smiles.”.—SHERIDAN. 


RosaAMUND was just eighteen, 
and no one could have done more 
justice to that charming age. 

It was not only that her eye 
was the brightest and her step the 
lightest in the world; it was that 
the dark eye could flash, and the 
little foot could stamp, and that, 
—but the whole may be summed 
up in one brief word: Rosamund, 
while retaining many an enchant- 
ing trait that was all her own, 
had, somehow or other, contrived 
to borrow here and there an im- 
posing quality from a terribly im- 
posing mother. 

Of this more anon: for the pre- 
sent, suffice it to say that my 
heroine was young, warm, and 
still sprouting upwards as fast as 
a springing sapling. To the end 
of her finger-tips she was glowing 
with vigorous life. Of a morning 


she awoke like a giant refreshed, 
armed at all points for whatever 
the day might bring forth. 

If well met and kindly treated 
by fortune, there she was; if not 
—why, there also; very much, 


indeed, there, heedless of con- 
sequences, and defiant of the 
future. 


Evils troubled her much, but 
not long. Afflictions in the shape 
of restraint and rule were grievous, 
but not despicable; and action in 
any form was a source of pure un- 
tempered delight. 

In person Rosamund was 
straight, supple, and rather over 
the average height ; her throat and 
shoulders were round and white, 
and her arms very beautiful, long, 
and tapering ; but she swung them 
as she walked, causing thereby a 
thunderbolt to fall when, on one 
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occasion, the newly emancipated 
young lady of King’s Common,— 
the Miss Liscard whose name was 
supposed to be in everybody’s 
mouth, and whom Lady Caroline, 
in her sombre heart, believed to 
be creating quite a county sen- 
sation,—was beheld by the same 
astonished parent, steaming along 
through the home park, all uncon- 
scious of ill, at the rate of five 
miles an hour, the aforementioned 
long arms swinging like the fans of 
a windmill. 

A year ago such athing might 
have been endured,—but now! 

Rosamund was, in short, ‘‘ out,’’ 
.—and in that little word was 
summed up an infinity of meaning. 
She was no longer the source of per- 
petual excitement and stimulus to 
what was not precisely the ac- 
quirement of knowledge in the 
schoolroom ; she was beyond the 
reach of the overcharged and un- 


sympathetic governess (for which 
it may be presumed that function- 
ary daily thanked her stars); and 
she was promoted to having her 
name printed on her mother’s 


visiting-cards. If a tuck had still 
to be let down in one of her frocks, 
the tell-tale was ironed out with 
infinite pains, as though almost 
an insult had been offered to the 
young mademoiselle, who was now 
‘quite grown up,’’ having passed 
beyond a mysterious Rubicon in 
the eyes of the household. If her 
hair fell loose and lay tumbling 
in the well-known and former- 
ly unappreciated masses on her 
shoulder, she was respectfully in- 
formed of her misfortune. If 
her hat and gloves were found 
on the floor, in passage or landing, 
they were restored to her room, 
.and reappeared as by magic in 
wardrobe and drawer. Nothing 
she could now do was wrong in 
this respect. With a single ex- 
ception, no one restrained her, no 
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[April 
one held her in check,—no one, in 
fact, considered her as the same 
Rosamund they had known hith. 
erto. 

One person only tendered no 
allegiance ; but even Lady Caroline 
paused and regarded her daughter ' 
with attention. 

Now Rosamund had never been 
handsome asachild. Asa trouble. 
some school-girl, often disordered 
by the agitations of her little 
world, careless of pleasing, and a 
sloven in her dress, it had been 
doubtful whether she ever would 
possess any looks at all. But on 
a sudden the scene had changed, 
Her complexion had freshened, her 
headaches had disappeared, and 
she had begun to take pride in her 
beautiful hair. It had dawned 
upon her with a sensation alto- 
gether novel that she had a nose, 
a mouth,.a chin. She saw that 
her hands were pretty, but sun. 
burned ; she liked to put a ribbon 
round her soft throat. 

Everything about the child was 
new and wonderful at this time. 
With the great event of her emanci- 
pation, the world and she had met 
afresh, and shaken hands upon it. 
True, her own joyous spirits, warmth 
of blood, and excellent powers of 
recovery after suppression, wrath, 
and wailing, had always borne her 
along on the high tide of life with 
a certain zest and force which 
had made the days fly by fast 
enough, even when filled with a 
tumultuous mingling of joy and 
woe,—but still the difference be- 
tween past and present remained. 

Rosamund had now become a 
personage, while . before, her indi- 
viduality had been merged in that 
of numbers ; and perhaps in this 
lay the key to the whole. : 

To explain how such a thing 
could ever have been, in the case 
of one so emphatically unlike those 
about her, so distinctly and abso- 
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lutely herself and no one else, it 
must be explained that there was 
another and a yet stronger, and, 
by reason of place and years, a 
still more dominant nature in the 
family ; and that nothing had ever 
been further from Lady Caroline 
Liscard’s intentions than that any 
one belonging to her should be 
recognised as having a mind or a 
conscience, still less a whim or a 
fancy, which did not coincide with 
her own. 

If Mr Liscard did not thus go 
for absolutely nothing, he was well 
down in the rating, and was con- 
tent to be so. Of him all that 
need at present be said was, that 
he was a man whom nature had 
intended to lead an easy-going, 
peaceable life, in which case he 
would have been known as an 
amiable parent, a quiet neighbour, 
and a very respectable member of 
society; but he was plagued by 


dyspepsia and Lady Caroline, and 
had grown peevish in consequence. 
He loved his books, was something 
of a scholar, and still more of a 


pedant. To be in communication 
with literary men now and again, 
to buy rather so-so editions of 
valuable works and unpack the 
boxes they came in himself, to 
arrange and rearrange his long 
tows of shelves, to consult with 
his carpenter over little altera- 
tions and conveniences, and to 
have everything luxurious, calm, 
and reposeful in his well-warmed, 
commodious library, filled up the 
measure of his desires. 

His wife had brought him a large 
fortune, but he had no wish to 
havea hand in the disposal of it. 
Itsuited her to rule, and it suited 
him to be —if not ruled, at least 
let alone, untroubled and uncon- 
sulted. Lady Caroline was the 
very woman for such a husband in 
Many ways, and a shade more con- 
sideration, or even a grain more 
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tact, might have given her the 
place in his heart which she held 
in his opinion; but, as it was, 
he occasionally turned upon her 
ladyship when she least expect- 
ed it. 

He had, however, no mind that 
any one else should do so. His 
languid eye would open wide 
though his tongue would be mute 
when any living being ventured 
to take the field with his hardy 
dame ; and buried in his correspon- 
dence, his reputation, and his 
digestion, he was as far removed 
from the rest of the family, even 
from the very front ranks of his 
offspring, as was his imperious 
spouse, occupied by her deter- 
mined sway over a chattering 
neighbourhood, a refractory parish, 
and two households —that of her 
maiden sister, Lady Julia Verelst, 
being quite as much under her 
thumb as her own. 

Neither parent had ever deigned 
to evince the slightest perception 
up to the present time that any 
one or other of that unknown 
herd, yclept the children, had an in- 
dividuality of any sort. They had 
been there, consequently they had 
had to be provided for — to be fed, 
clothed, and taught: and the girls 
had been placed under a governess, 
and the boys sent to school ; and at 
Christmas-time had come the ortho- 
dox tree, with its accompanying 
dry and solemn party, and in the 
summer there had been the boys’ 
cricket-matches and the harvest 
festival ; sea-air also after whoop- 
ing-cough and measles, and ex- 
tended holidays when these had 
been recommended by the family 
doctor. 

But it had all been done in the 
piece, as it were. Where one had 
gone, all had gone; what had been 
found beneficial in one case had 
been unhesitatingly applied to , 
another ; no exceptions had been 
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made; and the severance of any 
single unit from the entire body 
was the last thing to be thought 
of. To sum up in a word, nothing 
would have surprised Mr Liscard 
and Lady Caroline more than to 
have been told that no two girls 
and boys of the same age may be 
reckoned on as having precisely 
similar feelings and fancies, and to 
have been made to recognise the 
amazing fact that among twelve 
children may be found twelve 
different minds, consciences, tem- 
pers, tongues, and stomachs. 

‘¢My dear Rosamund, you must 
be talking nonsense.”’ 

‘¢ Mamma, it is quite true. The 
very things Dolly loves, Catharine 
detests ; and the lessons Dolly cries 
her eyes out over, Catharine does 
not mind in the least.”’ 

‘That is merely because there 
is two years’ difference between 
them. When Dolly is as old as 
Catharine, of course she will do as 
Catharine does.” 

‘¢ But, mamma 

‘*My dear child, who should 
know best, you or I? I have 
given you my opinion of the mat- 
ter, because you are now old 
enough to understand, — but there 
is an end of it. It is my wish 
that Dolly is advanced to Cathar- 
ine’s standard, directly she attains 
Catharine’s age.”’ 

In her new-born licence Rosa- 
mund had been pleading that this 
might not be; but she had yet to 
learn that, great as had been her 
advance even in her mother’s esti- 
mation, Lady Caroline still meant 
to hold her own as she had ever 
done. 

Every one else, however, as we 
have said, gave in upon the spot. 
Even Netley, the magnificent 
Netley, the very tartest of Tar- 
tars in the shape of a head-gar- 
, dener — even he culled his choicest 

blossoms for the fair bosom of the 


” 
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débutante ; while Ossory, known 
Mrs Ossory — Mrs Ossory in black 
satin and spectacles, whom even 
Lady Caroline treated punctilj. 
ously, and whom her master had 
never presumed to address in his 
life—— even she sent a message in 
the form of a humble request to 
see her young lady robed for her 
first ball. Request! and that from 
Ossory, who had so many a time 
and oft ejected almost by force the 
whole pack of ravening intruder, 
with Rosamund at their head, 
when now and again the store. 
room, with its spicy shelves and 
odorous repositories, had been sub- 
jected to a schoolroom invasion! 
And blossoms from Netley, who, 
with scarce less ceremony, had 
bidden them begone from his 
premises, what time the peaches 
were ripe on the wall and the 
grapes thick in the houses! It 
was almost too much. It struck 
the recipient with a sense of be 
wilderment that was akin to awe. 

It touched and subdued her, 
when perhaps all aglow and throb- 
bing from joyous open-air exer- 
cise, to meet by chance her whilom 
despot and preceptress, and to 
note how cold and thin felt the 
poor little cross-looking woman's 
hand. A hitherto unknown com- 
passion and forbearance crept into 
her heart. The ancient feud died 
out of it. 

Rosamund had never had, it 
must be owned, affinity with learn- 
ing. Hot rooms had been her 
bane, the eternal noise of the 
piano had worn and fretted her 
nerves, and sitting still hour after 
hour had been almost a_ living 
death. 

Confounding _ these _aversions 
with what she had naturally sup- 
posed to be their end and object, 
the unpromising pupil had straight- 
way avowed an open enmity wi 
all that her unlucky teacher had 
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held to be of first-rate value and 
importance, and there could be 
put one result of such a collision 
of ideas. Rosamund had been in 
endless hot water, and had, if the 
truth were told, scarcely cared 
whether she were in or out. It 
had at least been an outlet for her 
exuberant energy and ready tongue ; 
and—must we confess it P—in find- 
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ing everything to her mind, and 
nearly every one ready to fall down 
and worship her star rising upon 
a new world, my heroine, in the 
absence of every opposing force and 
wholesome friction, was presently 
in a state to look about for some- 
thing against which to whet her 
teeth. 
She was not to look long. 


CHAPTER IIl.—A BORN DESPOT. 


** The power which you have o’er us, lies 
Not in your race, but in your eyes.” 


Lady Caroline had an _ only 
sister, who, although in point of 
mere age ten years older than her- 
self, was in everything else as 
many, or as many again, her junior. 

Julia—she was as universally 
“Julia’”’ as the other was ‘‘ Lady”’ 
Caroline—Julia was unmarried, 
and still lived at the old family 
seat, within a few miles of the 
home to which the youngest 
daughter had betaken herself on 
her marriage with Mr Liscard. 

The bride could not have en- 
dured, ill-natured folks alleged, to 
have gone farther away from the 
stately if somewhat faded and dim 
glories of Hartland Abbey ; could 
not have borne to have felt herself 
a stranger where she had so long 
ruled, and where her sway had 
indeed been recognised as second 
only to that of the iron old peer 
himself. 

Some sentiments of the kind, 
put indeed into another form, had 
certainly been gathered by Lady 
Caroline’s future husband ; and as 
he was by no means a rich man, 
and could not unaided have af- 
forded to purchase the spacious ad- 
joining domain of King’s Common, 
then in the market, her ladyship 
with commendable promptitude, 
and an eye to the sweets of her 
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position as lady of the manor, had 
volunteered to become herself the 
owner of the place. 

The investment had been con- 
sidered a good one; but whether 
the handsome daughter of the 
proud Lord Hartland would ever 
have been by him permitted to 
throw herself away on a man who 
could not even be his own land- 
lord, may be a very open question, 
had not the young lady herself 
been rather too much of a good 
thing at the Abbey. 

The old lord had had no objec- 
tion, it is true, to having those 
about him kept in order beneath 
the autocratic government of a 
resolute and determined viceroy ; 
but when it had appeared that he 
also was to go Lady Caroline’s 
way and none other, and that her 
way, as often as not, proved to be 
exactly opposed to his own, there 
had ensued stormy weather. 

Poor Julia, a gentle creature, as 
soft and harmless as a puff-ball, 
would often be going between one 
and the other half the day ere she 
could effect terms ; and as she never 
of herself disobeyed Caroline’s 
mandates, never ventured a re- 
proof, and never was provoked 
into a sharp word, it was under- 
stood on all hands that the sisters 
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were devoted to each other—so 
much so, indeed, that when the 
purchase of King’s Common had 
been effected, all difficulties and 
obstacles removed, and the lease 
signed, Lady Caroline had had 
all the conviction of bestowing 
a delightful assurance, when she 
could then and there promise that, 
whatever happened, whatever hap- 
pened —(a widow’s cap rose in 
vision before the eyes of each, 
created by the emphasis) — she 
would still be with her dear Julia; 
still be at her side, as she had ever 
been. ° 

If Julia did occasionally wish 
that, short of the widow’s cap, 
some call or claim might arise, 
which for a brief period should 
release her from the constant 
and unremitting supervision thus 
frankly promised, she took her- 
self to task for the sigh. 

Poor Caroline always meant to 
be kind to her, was always glad to 
see her, and gave many and touch- 
ing proofs that she was thought 
about when absent. If poor Car- 
oline did not infrequently do the 
very things in the very ways that 
she, Julia, most disliked, she ought 
not to let herself think too much 
of it. If those trifling offences, 
those little annoyances, did seem 
to come oftener and oftener as time 
went on, she fancied it must be she 
who was growing, with years, more 
tiresome and foolish, in that she 
took them more to heart than she 
had been wont to do. She cer- 
tainly had begun to feel, in spite 
of herself, that there was no actual 
need for her sister’s every-other- 
day’s visit to the Abbey; and that 
if she did not of her own free will 
choose to give an account of all 
she had done and seen since last 
the two met, it needed not to have 
been wrung out of her. 

She was helpless in Caroline’s 
hands. 
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It had long been understood 
that what Caroline meant to 
know, she would know; and that 
what she willed, she would do; 
but even after years of submis- 
sion, the pressure of the time. 
worn yoke would still occasionally 
be felt—nay, as we have said, in- 
creasingly so. 

On the other hand, Caroline 
loved her. That, in itself, ought 
to have been sufficient atonement 
for all—or so she told herself, 
Caroline loved her. Theoretically, 
of course, Caroline loved her hus- 
band and children; as a fact, she 
loved Julia only—and of this fact 
Julia herself was dimly and sor- 
rowfully aware. 

She could not but have wished 
it otherwise, as the conviction 
slowly grew in depth and cer- 
tainty in her own mind; and 
perhaps, had her nature been 
deeper and more reflective, she 
might have been more troubled. 
But as it was, Caroline was 
Caroline, and the position had to 
be accepted and made the best of. 

She, at least, should not be the 
one tocomplain. For her, as she 
gratefully realised, that cold heart 
had a warm spot; for her, that 
unsparing tongue a gentle accent; 
and for her, and her alone, was 
found excuse and apology in the 
eye of one who never, in any other 
delinquent, overlooked a blunder, 
understood an inconsistency, nor 
forgave an offence. 

Julia had indeed been the guar- 
dian angel of Lady Caroline’s in- 
fantile years; the two motherless 
little ones had been all in all to 
each other then ; and if in honesty 
it may be suggested that the un- 
selfish and possibly not over-wise 
affection bestowed on the younger 
by the most amiable of elder sis- 
ters had helped to make of the 
spoilt child the woman she af- 
terwards became, on the other 
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hand it was often speculated as 
to what Lady Caroline might have 
been, had there been no Julia—and, 
asa rule, people preferred to have 
her as she was, and know the worst. 

She was at least, they reflected, 
vulnerable on this one point. She, 
who simply tolerated those nearest 
and (presumably) dearest to her— 
and not always that—was affec- 
tionate, almost tender, in her 
manner towards Lady Julia. 
Her eye would soften involun- 
tarily as her sister’s step was 
heard; a caress bestowed upon 
their aunt would be regarded with 
complacency, even if volunteered 
unseasonably by a boy or girl of 
herown; and well did all about 
her know on what grounds to sue 
for an exemption from or a re- 
laxation of her rules. 

For herself, Lady Caroline never 
broke arule. The sisters were un- 
like each other in this, as in every- 
thing else. Lady Caroline had 
stated hours for everything; Julia 
did not know what method meant. 
Lady Caroline carried a note-book ; 
Julia forgot or remembered as luck 
helped her. Lady Caroline never 
indulged in surreptitious summer 
fires on chilly evenings, never ate 
between meals, never picked a ripe 
plum off the bough as she walked 
in her garden, never sat up a little 
later than usual at night, nor rose a 
little later than usual in a morning, 
never bought a thing she did not 
want,—never, in a word, did those 
things she ought not to have done 
(in her own opinion) ; and accord- 
ingly, her confession of the same, on 
a Sunday morning in church, must 
have referred to other matters, 
with which her everyday life was 
i no wise connected. 

In appearance she was tall and 
spare, with a handsome nose, eyes 
set very close together, and a fore- 
head from which a frown was sel- 
dom absent. Severely dressed, 
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and with movements that corre- 
sponded with her slow and frigid 
mental powers, she fancied her- 
self elegant, and would not have 
moved more quickly nor actively 
for the world. 

Julia, on the contrary, was 
short, plump, brisk, undignified, 
loveable. Her little step was 
frequently a trot, and not infre- 
quently a stumble—for from being 
somewhat short-sighted, and not 
very sure of foot, and from a 
sociable little way she had of 
turning herself about from one to 
the other, and bobbing up and 
down in her chair as anything 
caught her attention, running for- 
ward to meet a new-comer, and 
wheeling about to find her bag, 
which was for ever being lost, and 
invariably contained something 
good—Julia often came to grief. 
That, the good creature did not 
mind ip the least. The bag would 
be opened, and the sweets brought 
out—behind Caroline’s back, if 
possible; if not, with a depre- 
cating ‘‘ Really good ones, sister, 
from our own grocer, so you can- 
not object ; they cannot do thedear 
children any harm, I am sure;”’ 
and, wonderful to relate, the gift 
would be permitted, subject only 
to a faint protest. 

Then Julia, who loved nothing 
better than to potter round from 
one door to another in the little 
county town, in the direction of 
which she drove three or four 
times a-week, and who would 
shop as long as she had a sixpence 
in her pocket, would produce fur- 
ther purchases for inspection, and, 
itching as it was to curl, her sister’s 
disdainful nose would keep free 
from the temptation. Her idea 
was that, by not showing con- 
tempt, she maintained the dignity 
of their aunt in the eyes of her 
children. 

Little she knew! They did not 
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care twopence for Julia’s dignity, 
and they adored herself. 

The girls would tell her their 
grievances, their escapades, and 
the misdemeanours of each other ; 
the boys confide their early ef- 
forts with cigars, and the results 
attendant. No mortal man had 
ever been bold enough to ask per- 
mission to smoke even so much as 
a cigarette, and that in the open 
air, in the presence of the unap- 
proachable Lady Caroline. No 
dusty and footsore pedestrian had 
ever been known to beg a lift in 
her carriage, whereas the sight of 
Julia’s greys would be hailed as 
affording certain deliverance by 
the humblest of her acquaintance. 

In a word, young and old, rich 
and poor alike, had goodwill to- 
ward the elder, and but a dubious 
respect at the outside for the 
younger; while by the youthful 
members of the family with whom 


this story has most to do, the aunt 
would be fondled, caressed, sought 


out and confided in, while the 
mother was only known to be 
feared and evaded. That she was 
a mother at all would have almost 
seemed to be a mistake on the 
part of Providence. 

With children her imperious 
nature had nothing in common. 
They troubled her—if she would 
have let herself be troubled by 
them. They had to be thought 
about, and considered, and ar- 
ranged for—and her time was al- 
ready fully occupied. The hours 
spent at her desk had but the 
briefest and baldest occasional 
reference to them, and they were 
seldom made acquainted with any 
event in which they had to take 
part, until the time for action 
arrived. 

Alone, she walked and drove. 
If business took her to London, 
as sometimes happened,—for even 
a masterful steward had met his 
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match in her as a mistress, and 
she looked closely into her invest- 
ments, and kept an eye on every- 
thing in which she held shares, 
besides making inquiries roundly 
before she ever signed a lease,— 
whenever these important affairs 
required her presence in town, she 
troubled no one for company. 

Her maid and footman would 
be in attendance, and orders would 
have been given for the carriage 
to suit a specified train, and the 
coachman would have it in black 
and white what train he was to 
meet on the following day (for 
she rarely remained away beyond 
a night), and that would be all 
that the household, including 
husband and children, knew of 
the matter. 

‘*T shall have to go to town 
to-morrow,’’ Lady Caroline would 
remark of an evening, after the 
latter had gone to bed. 

‘*Have you sent word to the 
stables ?”? would be Mr Liscard’s 
reply. And indeed he only de- 
sired to know, because, if not, it 
meant his stretching out his hand 
to ring the bell. 

As for offering his own escort, 
or inquiring into the cause for the 
journey, neither idea would occur 
tohim. He might, and occasion- 
ally did, volunteer a trifling com- 
mission—one not attended with 
difficulty nor trouble; and it 
would be punctually attended to 
if all went well otherwise. If 
not, he knew better than to ask 
about it. 

One specimen of the lady of the 
manor within her own precincts, 
and we have done with her; in 
future she shall speak and act for 
herself. 

‘¢ All alone, Caroline ?’”’ Some 
one peeped in at the door, and a 
well-known voice made the above 
inquiry. 

Lady Caroline turned round, 
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“You, Julia? Come in. Yes, 
we shall be alone. I always am, 
as you know, at this hour.”’ 

The sisters embraced. 

‘‘] thought that perhaps, now 
that Rosamund is grown up, she 
would be your companion in the 
mornings,’’ began Rosamund’s kind 
aunt, whose delight it was to 
have any one of the girls, but 
especially the above-named favour- 
ite niece, to ‘‘ companion ”’ her at 
the Abbey. 

‘‘] prefer being alone when I 
am busy,’’ replied Lady Caroline, 
calmly. ‘‘ There is no need for 
Rosamund to be here.”’ 

‘‘Can she not help you at all, 
my dear? Such a pile of letters, 
—such dreadful-looking docu- 
ments,’’ and Julia glanced ap- 
prehensively at the laden writing- 
table. ‘I have always so longed 
for a nice little secretary,—but, to 
be sure, you are so much cleverer 
than 1; you always could manage 
your own correspondence.”’ 

“Yes, my dear, always.’’ Lady 
Caroline looked also at the heavy 
pile, but with complacent satisfac- 
tion, and no sign of distaste. 

‘Still it would be nice—such a 
dear, bright girl,”” hinted the aunt, 
who had her own little ideas too, 
and had been ruminating over the 
matter in private; ‘‘it would be 
nice, would it not ?’’ she said, and 


** What would be nice? ’”’ 

‘‘To have some one by, my 
dear, to talk to, and—and consult 
with ; and discuss what has to be 
done, you know; invitations, you 
know, and—and arrangements.” 

If it had been any one but 


Julia who spoke! As it was, 
Lady Caroline looked at her sis- 
ter, and faintly smiled. She 
consult and discuss! She saw 
herself doing it, and wondered 
a be expected of her 
next 
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‘‘Well, well, you understand 
your own affairs, of course, my 
dear,”’ hastily amended the docile 
elder—for, to tell the truth, that 
smile was sufficient answer for her 
orforany one. ‘‘I perceive you do 
not mean to make a companion of 
Rosamund.”’ 

‘My dear Julia, let us under- 
stand each other. I certainly in- 
tend to make every difference— 
every recognised difference—be- 
tween a daughter introduced into 
society and those still in the 
school-room. Rosamund, as you 
know, is quite taken away from 
her governess; she has all her 
meals with us; she has had a 
complete wardrobe of new things 
to wear; and she sits up till ten 
o’clock in the evening. I really 
do not see what more could be 
done for her. She has only not 
been presented at Court, because 
of our recent mourning, and my 
severe cold in the spring,—we 
thought it as well to put that 
off to another year, as you re- 
member; but apart from that, she 
has had everything that others 
have on such occasions. I have 
stretched a point to take her to 
every piece of gaiety that has come 
in our way. Besides which, she 
will have a season in town next 
year, unless—unless anything hap- 
pens in the meantime.’’ 

Lady Julia nodded. She under- 
stood. Yes, to be sure; unless 
anything happened. Caroline and 
she knew to what that proviso 
referred. 

‘*Rosamund really does very 
well,’’ continued Lady Caroline, 
with what was quite a comfortable, 
cosy, chatty tone for her. ‘* Come 
out of the sun, Julia. I am not 
very busy this morning. I can 
go on with my writing presently. 
What I was going to say was, 
I consider that Rosamund is quite 
up to the mark as compared with 
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other girls of her age. She is 
fond of amusement, as I suppose 
they all are, and she has had plenty 
of it, one way and another.” 

Julia made an _ involuntary 
movement. Had not Rosamund, 
the very day before, been wailing 
into her ear complaints of the 
difficulty with which Lady Caro- 
line was induced to look favour- 
ably upon any festive note of pre- 
paration, and of the tortures of 
anxiety to be gone through ere her 
opinion of any proposed merrymak- 
ing was announced ? 

‘«We have several dinner-parties 
for this month,’’ proceeded the 
speaker, entirely unconscious, ‘‘ and 
to all of these Rosamund accom- 
panies us. The houses are full 
of shooting-parties ; and it really 
seems as if it rained invitations,” 
unfolding with an easy air a note 
by her side. 

‘¢ From Holmwood,”’ said Lady 
Julia; ‘‘and are you asked to the 
Waterfields’ also? ”’ 

‘Qh yes,’’ replied her sister ; 
‘*and to the rectory to meet the 
Bishop, and to the Bishop’s to 
lunch after the Church festival. 
Indeed there seems no end to it,’’ 
proceeded the speaker, who de- 
tested society, but was still fain 
to have it thought that she and 
hers were in popular request. 
‘¢ There is that ball, too a 

‘Oh, a ball!” Julia’s eye 
brightened. Here was something 
at least for that poor child ; for, 
good woman as she was, it must 
be owned that her very soul within 
her had revolted before the picture 
of Rosamund’s episcopal dissipa- 
tions. Bishops were nice enough 
—for her and Caroline; quite the 
right sort of playmates for shem,— 
and, to own the truth, she would 
have liked very well to have taken 
her niece’s place at the bachelor- 
Bishop’s comfortable board on the 
proposed occasion,—but she had 





not been asked, and could hardly 
offer. Still, she did feel that a 
baby in long clothes would be 
scarcely more out of place among 
all the grave elders to be met at 
the palace, than her chatterbox of 
a Rosamund. Buta ball—come, 
that was many degrees better; 
and she demanded, almost with 
Rosamund’s own eagerness, ‘¢ What 
ball is that, Caroline? ’’ 

‘‘IT hardly know whether to go 
or not,’’ replied Lady Caroline; 
‘*here is the card. I have not 
yet said anything about it, and 
luckily no one was at home when 
it arrived. Two soldiers in full 
uniform brought it; you have no 
idea how smart they looked.” 

‘Really!’ cried Julia, entering 
into the spirit of the thing. 

‘*Oh yes; I could not imagine 
what it was I saw moving under 
the trees. I could not think what 
two soldiers could be coming up to 
our front door for,’’ continued the 
narrator, with the unction of one 
to whom the sight had been quite 
an event, as indeed it had—King’s 
Common being the dullest of dull 
country houses, with nothing but 
a huge uninteresting park on the 
one side, and woods and dull 
dripping avenues on the other; 
and had it not been for a private 
reason, with which our reader has 
at present nothing to do, the item 
of news would have been brought 
forward sooner. As it was, after 
a moment’s pause, Lady Caroline 
returned to Rosamund. 

‘«She has style, my dear, and 
that is everything. She is not 
more than ordinarily pretty—at 
least, J do not think so. Some 
people do, I believe; but I own I 
am glad that a daughter of mine 
should not look commonplace. 
That Rosamund will never do. 
She attracts notice at once. She 
can talk and laugh brightly; and 
I am told she can be very amus- 
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ing,” averred Lady Caroline, see- 
ing nothing at all peculiar in so 
having to be ‘‘told’’; ‘‘ and what 
is also a good thing,’’ she continued 
dispassionately, ‘‘ Rosamund can 
look well in anything she chooses 
to wear. Not that / should ever 
permit a child of mine to be badly 
dressed,’’ proceeded the speaker, 
who had never been known to al- 
low that anything in any way per- 
taining to or emanating from her- 
self was not faultless; ‘my chil- 
dren are all suitably clad.” (‘¢ Al- 
though the colours of their poor 
frocks do set my teeth on edge,”’ 
commented her auditor, with 
rueful recollection.) ‘* But Rosa- 
mund is now her own mistress 
in that respect,’’ continued Lady 
Caroline, ‘‘and—but I have no 
need to tell you the use she makes 
of her liberty, You know her of 
old. A frock ruined in a week— 
that was her way. Even now, 
nothing pleases her more than to 
smuggle on the worst and shab- 
biest of her old clothes, and make 
off out of sight whenever a carriage 
drives up ; though I have told her 
constantly that she ought to be 
fit to be seen at all times. I had 
been quite annoyed about it, until 
—well, until after what Ford said. 
You remember what Ford said ?”’ 
Now Lady Julia knew what Ford 
had said off by heart, but it never 
wearied her to hear it afresh, and 
she was only too glad that the 
compliment should be engraven on 
Caroline’s memory, as it was on 
her own. 


“Yes. What was it exactly ?” 
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she now murmured in an encour- 
aging accent. 

‘‘T thought I had told you. 
There she was, flying in from the 
garden, with a frightful, frayed, 
worn-out shawl over her should- 
ers; and an old cap, or hat, I 
forget which it was, of some of 
her brothers, which she had torn 
off the stand, this make-shift 
thing battered down over her 
ears ; and her hair all wild, curling 
and streaming in the wind, and 
such a colour, — well, she real- 
ly did look wonderfully pretty,” 
owned Lady Caroline, nature for a 
moment asserting itself ; ‘‘ and as 
for Ford, you should have heard 
him. ‘Good heavens!’ he ex- 
claimed—under his breath, you 
know—‘ Good heavens! what a 
perfect Hebe !’ and he never took 
his eyes off her during the whole 
remainder of his stay. He told 
me afterwards he was ‘ fairly daz- 
zled ’—those were his very words. 
An artist, you know: one must 
forgive the exaggeration.”’ 

‘*T cannot even see it,” said 
Julia, smiling. 

‘¢ Julia——?”’ 

‘¢ Well, Caroline ?”’ 

Lady Caroline’s tone had 
changed, and she had drawn near- 
er to her sister. 

‘*Do you—have you—l hardly 
know how to put it, and it is so 
long since we have talked on the 
subject, but—have you any sort of 
idea of what—what Hartland 
thinks of her ?”’ 

Julia shook her head. She had 
none. 


CHAPTER III.—LORD HARTLAND’S WILL. 


** Wealth oft sours in keeping.”’ 


Who was Hartland ? 
was the man of the place. There 
usually is in a country neighbour- 


—QUARLES. 


Hartland hood some one person or other who 


overshadows and exalts it, with 
whom its choicest associations are 
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connected, and whose saying and 
doings are the most grateful food 
to its palate. 

In the present instance, Lord 
Hartland was just such a person, 
—the chosen representative of the 
affections and interests of the par- 
ish of Inkerton-on-the-wold. 

He was not, however, strictly 
speaking, a son of the soil. That 
soil, indeed, his feet had never 
trod, his eyes had never beheld his 
own grey walls, and his ears had 
never been assailed by what should 
have been his native dialect, until 
within two years of the time at 
which our story commences. 

It will thus be seen that it is 
not of the grim old progenitor of 
the two ladies already introduced 
in these pages that we at present 
speak. 

Two years previous to the date 
we have now reached, the aged 
peer had indeed been the Lord 
Hartland, and the only Lord Hart- 
land, so far as he or any one else 
had been aware—while the one 
who subsequently became so had 
been a mere Dick Verelst in a 
marching regiment, the younger 
son of a younger son, who, al- 
though known to be possible heir 
to a title and estate for want of a 
better, had been getting no sort of 
good of the prospect. 

Mr Verelst, senior, had not been 
a kinsman with whom the old peer 
had had a feeling, a taste, a virtue, 
or a vice in common; and the 
sense of personal animosity borne 
him, in consequence of his being 
next in succession, had been such 
that he had never chosen to set 
eyes upon the young man, an only 
son, and indeed only child. It had 
seemed to him inexpressibly hard 
that he should have to leave all or 
nearly all he possessed of British soil 
to these interlopers, these cousins 
who were doubtless reckoning on 
every acre of it, and impatiently 


awaiting the time when it should 
be theirs; and accordingly, to 
will away from them all the money 
he could, to rob their accession of 
its sweetness as much as was pos- 
sible, and to line the baron’s coro- 
net with thorns, in the shape of 
future troubles and annoyances, 
had been the old gentleman’s not 
very creditable aim when arrang- 
ing his affairs, and confronting the 
fact, that help for it there was 
none — this twopenny-halfpenny 
Verelst, this banking fellow in 
Calcutta, with his oaf of a son 
coming after him, must at his own 
demise succeed to the honours of 
his ancient house. 

To make these honours as empty 
as the law gave him power to do, 
had been, as we have said, his 
object. 

Then the banking fellow had 
died, and there had been a pause 
of consideration. 

Should the youngster be sent 
for, educated, and adopted ? 

‘‘ But, my dear father, he is 
twenty-five years old,”” had remon- 
strated Lady Julia, timidly. 

‘¢ Twenty-five years old — and 
what, pray, is twenty-five years 
old ?”” The fierce old man had 
turned upon her. ‘You will 
think little enough of twenty-five 
when you come to be eighty-five, I 
cah tell you. Twenty-five is a boy. 
I tell you the future Lord Hart- 
land is a boy. He knows no- 
thing ; he has seen nothing; he 
has learnt nothing. If I am to 
have him here, he must be taught. 
The young cub must be licked into 
shape. I won’t have a ploughboy 
about the place. Twenty-five ? 
What’s twenty-five ? Damme, he 
shall go to Eton !’’ 

Clearly the old man had been 
failing even as he spoke. He had 
harked back to the idea with many 
a wild and strange suggestion, and 
had ended by sending a peremp- 
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tory summons to the young Verelst 
to return to England forthwith. 
The same mail had brought the 
news of the writer’s death. 

It will thus be seen to whom it 
was that Lady Caroline referred at 
the close of the conversation nar- 
rated in the last chapter. The 
‘Hartland’? she meant was the 
young soldier who had met with 
so sudden a change in his fortunes, 
and who, on learning that he had 
come into possession of a title and 
barony, but without the means of 
maintaining either suitably, had 
merely designed stopping long 
enough in England to arrange his 
affairs, and then returning to India 
to rejoin his regiment, and pursue 
his profession as before. 

But a counter-project had been 
in store for him. 

‘It is simply out of the ques- 
tion the poor dear boy’s being 
allowed to starve.’’ Lady Julia 
had trotted over to King’s Com- 
mon, big with a mighty purpose, 
as soon as the contents of their 
father’s will had left it in no sort 
of doubt that he had successfully 
accomplished that amiable design. 

“It is certainly a pity,’’ her 
sister had conceded, for whose 
credit it would have been undoubt- 
edly preferable that the reigning 
head of the house, whoever he 
might be, should have had a decent 
coat on his back. ‘‘I had no idea 
that my father would have done 
anything so foolish,’’ she had fur- 
ther added, with asperity. 

‘Poor dear papa! Iam sure that 
if he had only been permitted to 
live,” the milder daughter had 
sighed, ‘‘he would have made 
another will. If he had only 


lived to see and welcome this nice 
young man.” 
Lady Caroline had smiled. 
‘‘Well, my dear, I am sure he is 
nice,”’ the little spinster had val- 
‘¢He writes as 


iantly protested. 
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if he were—(which he had not, for 
his letters were the worst part of 
him)—‘‘ and we have at any rate 
no reason for supposing he is 
not. But however, Caroline,’’ the 
speaker had hastened on, ‘‘ that is 
not what I came here about to- 
day. Hartland must be provided 
for.”’ 

‘¢T think so,—yes.”’ 

‘*One of your dear girls,’’ in the 
lowest of whispers. 

‘‘One of my girls, Julia?” 

But Lady Caroline had not been 
startled, nor offended, nor out- 
raged by the suggestion. The 
same thing had, in fact, already oc- 
curred to herself ; and with Julia— 
Julia, before whom she kept up no 
state, intrenched herself within no 
bulwarks—she had scarcely made 
even any feint of miscomprehen- 
sion. She had had a pretty 
shrewd guess of what Julia would 
be at, as soon as the contents of 
the will had been made known, 
and accordingly —‘*One of my 
girls, Julia?’ was all she had 
said, interrogatively and sugges- 
tively. 

Then with many a babbling di- 
gression, and many a twist and 
turn, but with good sound sense at 
the bottom of the speaker’s honest 
simple-minded scheme, it had all 
come out. She could not, by law, 
herself provide for Hartland, either 
by leaving him all or part of her 
ample fortune. It had principally 
come to her, as to Caroline, through 
their mother, and to their mother’s 
family it must in some form re- 
turn, as both knew; but all or any 
of her sister’s children could in- 
herit from their aunt. 

‘‘In order to be quite certain 
about it, I put it twice to Mr 
Steward, sister, and that in the 
very plainest language. I inquired 
of him whether I was at perfect 
liberty to leave my fortune to any 
one of your dear girls, to the ex- 
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clusion of the others. It seemed 
rather cruel to exclude the others,’’ 
(parenthetically), ‘‘ but then I did 
not name any one; and so as it 
may be amy one, so it may be 
any others who would be excluded. 
That being so, I think it could 
hardly be called unfair—could it, 
Caroline ?”’ 

Caroline had smiled, for it had 
been Julia speaking. 

‘* Well, my dear,’’ with revived 
animation, ‘‘ he said there was no 
hindrance of any kind. I might 
select any member of your family, 
son or daughter—(but I did not 
want a son, as I told him—I said 
it was one of my dear nieces whom 
I wished to select). However, he 
said it was all one; I might make 
my choice, and as soon as I had 
chosen, he could have a will made 
out. But now, my dear Caroline, 
comes the difficulty. How can I 
make my choice, when Hartland 
has not yet made his choice? Oh, 
my dear, I beg your pardon. I 
am too gross; but pray forgive 
me,—I forgot myself in my anxi- 
ety. Pray, my dear Caroline, un- 
derstand that it is only your good, 
our good, the good of the family, 
I have at heart. I am carried 
away by it. Of course it is not 
for Hartland to choose r 

‘¢ And of course he may decline 
doing anything of the kind.”” Lady 
Caroline had not cared two straws 
for the outspokenness, and had 
only been ruminating with bent 
brow on the feasibility of the 
scheme. Her pride was not for 
Julia. 

‘¢We may be quite open with 
each other,’’ she had declared pre- 
sently. ‘You may say to me 
what you please, Julia; but you 
will, you must, be discreet towards 
him. Whatever happens, it will 
be absolutely necessary ’’ — with 
upraised finger—‘‘to be discreet 
with Hartland.”’ 





‘¢T must say something to him, 
you know.’’ 

‘*Impossible! Not a syllable.” 

‘* But, my dear, did you not see 
his last letter? He only proposes 
stopping a few weeks, and then,” 
tearfully, ‘‘ shutting up the Abbey, 
sending away the servants, and 
going back to India.’’ 

‘¢ Turning you out of it?” 

‘*He does not know of my ex- 
istence. He would not do such 
a thing for the world, if he did. 
But I do not want*to live there all 
alone,’ poor Julia had dolefully 
declared. ‘‘I want him to live 
with me. We should get on to- 
gether excellently, I know; and 
it would make things smooth all 
round.’’ 

‘«¢ But why need anything be said 
as to the future ?”’ 

‘‘It is not likely ’’—Julia had 
been unusually sagacious—* that 
any young man would throw up 
his profession, to be dependent on 
an elderly relative, unless there 
were some sort of settlement.” 

** You are right,’’ Lady Caroline 
had interrupted, brusquely. ‘Still, 
it is awkward.” 

‘*For you it might be, but for 
me it need not at all. I put it to 
him as purely my own idea; I tell 
him that I have an arrangement 
—a family arrangement—in my 
mind, which I should like him to 
think over, and let me presently 
have his opinion of. Then I talk 
of your—of our dear girls—praise 
them——”’ 

‘I should leave that alone.” 

‘You would not even tell him 
they are nice and pretty ?”’ 

‘¢ T should let him find it out for 
himself. Besides, they are at pre- 
sent altogether too young. Rosa- 
mund is barely sixteen, and I can- 
not have any nonsense about her. 
There must be no philandering 
after them and their governess, 
mind.”’ 
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‘«¢But he may just see them ?”’ 

‘©Oh yes, he may see them,”’— 
even Lady Caroline had laughed. 
«« They are not exactly enclosed in 
a nunnery, my dear, that you 
should look so despairing. He 
may see them, and talk to them— 
occasionally. He will not care for 
it often; they have none of them 
anything to say - 

‘Dear! I find them so de- 
lightful.”” 

“Ah, they are fond of you,” 
with softened tone; ‘‘ you draw 
out what is in them, I suppose; it 
is not every one who can. But to 
return to Hartland: you should 
lay the matter in a purely busi- 
ness-like manner before him. Tell 
him what you can do, and what 
you would be disposed to do, and 
let him judge for himself. It is 
no matter of sentiment sa 

‘¢Oh, my dear Caroline! ”’ 

‘In the meantime,’’ Lady Caro- 
line had prosaically continued, 
“the new Lord Hartland will be 
short of money. It is really 
disgraceful—I am extremely an- 
noyed about it; but I under- 
stand———”’ 

‘‘Oh, that will be all right,” 
—Julia had recovered her early 
spirits and ardour,—‘‘ ¢ha¢tI can do 
—I mean I can make him com- 
fortable at once. While I live, I 
make a Hartland a handsome allow- 
ance, and also keep up the Abbey 
entirely at my own expense. As 
long as he continues single, I pre- 
side there—as I have always done, 
you know—keep house for him, 
and receive his friends. Then when 
he marries Rosamund—or any one 
of my dear nieces—in order to en- 
able him to do so, I step forward 
and settle all I have upon her, 
after my death. She would then 
simply join our party; I am easy 
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to get on with, I really think ; and 
I would be in no one’s way. There 
is room for all. Oh, my dear, I 
do hope, I do hope it will come to 


‘*You are very good, Julia.” 
Lady Caroline’s voice had been 
rather low, and almost soft,—as 
soft as it was capable of being. 
‘© You are very good and kind,”’ 
she had continued after a pause, 
‘and the young people ought to 
be grateful to you. There is, of 
course, one person yet to be con- 
sidered 

‘*Your husband? Certainly.” 

‘No; Hartland. What if his 
affections are already engaged ?”’ 

Then Julia’s face had fallen. 

‘*T hardly think they can be,”’ 
she had murmured; ‘‘he is only 
twenty-five.”’ 

‘‘ Twenty-five is a most suscep- 
tible age.”’ 

‘Our father talked as if he were 
a schoolboy.”’ 

‘¢ Talking would not make him 
one. His having had nothing to 
marry upon is the more probable 
hindrance.”’ 

‘‘And in his photograph he 
looks not in the least like an en- 
gaged man. There is nothing at 
all preoccupied about the expres- 
sion. He has such a nice, open 
face, so handsome, and—and, oh, 
I am sure he is not a person to 
conceal anything.”’ 

‘«There would be no conceal- 
ment in the matter. No one has 
ever asked for his confidence.’’ 

‘‘Very true. But still—some- 
how, my dear, I feel that what I 
say is true. He is free,—I am 
sure he is free,—I have a presenti- 
ment that he is free, and that he 
will marry my own dear little 
Rosamund.”’ 

There was no more to be said. 
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CHAPTER IV.—LADY JULIA FINDS A REMEDY. 


se patch thy p 


good: quick, cou-teous deeds 


Cause thanks. Slow favour men unthankful breeds.’’ 


The acute reader will at this 
point instantly divine either that 
Hartland had zof¢ been free, or that 
he had proved to be in all respects 
different from what Lady Julia’s 
fond and outrageous fancy had 
painted him. 

Nothing of the kind. 

Hartland had been destined 
merely to moderate, not to belie, 
her anticipations. 

He was not a schoolboy, but he 
was a very young man for his 

e. He was not handsome, but 
he had a plain, dark face, by no 
means devoid of attraction. He 
had not fallen headlong into her 
scheme for his happiness, but 
neither had he flatly refused to 
discuss it. 

He had listened, and once she 
had caught him smiling. 

He had looked at her with a 
pair of curious eyes, when she 
had become excited and demon- 
strative, and the look had once 
made her stop short and colour 
up, when, in seeking to be practi- 
cal, she had found herself grow- 
ing rather too explicit. 

But he had not made himself 
disagreeable, nor her uncomfort- 
able, as he might have done; he 
had not thrust obstacles 4nd con- 
tingencies forward; he had not 
even worn a forbidding expression ; 
and she had had it all out, even 
to the rates and taxes, without 
his having offered any sort of 
hindrance. 

In truth, the idea thus presented 
to him had not been without its 
own charm for the young man. 
He was, as we have said, in many 
respects young, almost boyish, for 
his age. His predilections — the 
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things he cared most for, and was 
most interested in—were rather 
those of a lad of eighteen than of 
one who had early seen something 
of the world, and gained a measure 
of experience. Delighting and 
excelling in the great games of 
Old England, equally, or almost 
equally good at cricket and foot- 
ball, his never having been at a 
public school was felt by him asa 
thing to be regretted all his life; 
and had such a notion been feas- 
ible, he would cheerfully, even in 
his twenty-sixth year, have gone 
to Eton, Winchester, or Harrow, 
as old Lord Hartland had pro 
posed. 

His delight was in the talk of 
big lads fresh from these time- 
honoured haunts. He liked to 
hear of all that went on there, and 
was never weary of hearkening, 
never impatient of the importance 
attached to the rules, and oddities, 
and idiosyncrasies of each. 

Of his own prowess in feats of 
running, jumping, and riding he 
was reasonably proud. Nature 
had bestowed on him a form so 
beautifully proportioned, that he 
could not be ungraceful, do what 
he would, and in every athletic 
exercise, with one exception, he 
excelled. That exception was 
swimming, and, oddly enough, 
this simple art he had never been 
at the pains to acquire. 

But he could hunt, and Lady 
Julia had spoken of hunting: he 
could shoot, and she had evidently 
expected him to shoot: he loved 
fields and woods, grassy meadows 
and green hedgerows ; and it was 
the month of June, and all Nature 


had laid itself out, as it were, 
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seductions for him. It seemed as 
if, until he had actually set foot 
on English soil, he had never fully 
realised. all he would have to aban- 
don, did he return at once, as he 
had meant to do, to India; and 
yet his heart had been sore enough 
before. 

Then, however, he had only 
drawn pictures from memory and 
hearsay—now he saw. 

London had been teeming with 
life and revelry as he had passed 
through, and he had been obliged 
to stop a day there in order to 
see his lawyer, who had been out 
of town on his arrival. He had 
seen the sunlit Row at noon on a 
glorious morning, and had noted 
the brilliancy, the sparkle of the 
scene—the gloss on the horses’ 
coats—the idle luxury of the 
loungers —the white dresses of 
the girls —the pretty children — 
and proud young fathers and 
mothers. He had _ been bewil- 
dered and confused subsequent- 
ly by the uproar in the more 
crowded streets, and had ex- 
perienced that sense of forlorn- 
ness and utter loneliness common 
toall who have no ties nor links 
to hang on toin the great city ; and 
then he had betaken himself to 
Lord’s, and had seen such cricket 
ashe had never seen before in 
his life, 

That had settled the question. 
If he could—could by any means, 
any reductions or curtailments— 
contrive to remain in England, 
live at Hartland Abbey, have a 
team of his own, challenge other 
teams, go up and down the country, 
—he had seen the whole thing be- 
fore him, as he had mused and 
watched in silence. 

It might not have been a very 
exalted castle in the air; it had 
been at least a wholesome, pure, 
and innocent one. If it had not 
evinced much sense of the respon- 





sibilities of a landowner, nor of 
the cares and duties of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, recollect 
that of these Hartland had at that 
time known nothing, and not hav- 
ing intended to take up that posi- 
tion, had not supposed he was ever 
to know anything. 

He had been, as we have said, 
a big boy at that period of his 
life, needing training, time, and 
development, to show what he 
would with years become. Mean- 
time it may just be added that 
he had, at least, had nothing to 
unlearn. Vice had never had any 
attractions. 

At Lord’s, for a wonder, Lord 
Hartland had presently been hail- 
ed by voices heknew. Two young 
men with whom he had once been 
quartered, had seen him, and had 
hurried across to offer congratula- 
tions and make inquiries. It had 
appeared they knew the Abbey, 
—knew at least that its coverts 
were in good repute, and that 
there were two packs of hounds 
in the neighbourhood. 

They had been more thar 
friendly—we had almost said, in 
consequence ; but that might have 
been doing two respectable youths 
injustice. They had always liked 
Dick Verelst, as most people did ; 
and they had been only a little 
more glad to see him, and a little 
more anxious that he should dine 
with them at their club that even- 
ing, now that he was a jolly young 
fellow just come in for a title, than 
if he had been dear old Dick the 
cricketer, run over in order to see 
the Australians play their first big 
match. Hartland had been un- 
able to say as much, or respond as 
cordially as he would otherwise 
have done, from the awkwardness 
of his position; and the frankness 
of former times had somehow been 
absent. It had been taken for 
granted, assumed as a matter of 
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course, from his rejoinders, that he 
was going to settle down in Eng- 
land, and lead a merry, hearty, 
homely English life. This had 
been as it should be. His friends 
were of the right sort—men who, 
like himself, were unsnared by the 
follies and vices of fashionable dis- 
sipation ; and he would have liked 
then and there to have made them 
free of the Abbey, with all its 
congenial surroundings. 

But he had been necessarily 
hampered by uncertainty and 
doubt, and had had to let the 
two honest fellows depart, feeling 
that he had been ungracious, and 
that they would only too probably 
consider that he was already put- 
ting on airs, and preparing to cold- 
shoulder those whom he had known 
and associated with in early days. 

It will thus be seen that the 
ground had been already prepared 
for Lady Julia’s seed. 

No wonder that she had been 
heard with mute attention, when 
she had had something of such im- 
portance to communicate: no won- 
der he had remained silent till she 
had done. ‘‘SoI am to marry Rosa- 
mund,’’ at length he had said; but 
whether to marry Rosamund or 
not was his intention, no mortal 
could have told. 

‘¢Oh, my dear Hartland, not 
yet. I only thought it might be 
as well to mention it ; but, indeed, 
you must do nothing rashly. The 
idea is quite, quite, quite my own. 
My dear niece is barely sixteen, 
and in short frocks. It will be 
fully two years before her mother 
would hear of such a thing; for 
my sister is very particular, and 
the girls are never brought for- 
ward in any way; they are kept 
strictly to the schoolroom at pres- 
ent. You will see them walking 
with their governess, or riding on 
their ponies; and you will notice 
what nice, bright, charming young 
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creatures they are,—but you will 
not speak to them——”’ 

‘*« Not speak to them ?” 

‘Not unless it is just to say 
‘How d’ye do?’ or so. Their 
mother would not like it. She 
has the greatest objection to their 
being taken notice of in any way, 
Between you and me, I do not 
quite altogether see it in the same 
light my sister does. It does seem 
a little hard that one is never able 
to get at the dear girls without 
Miss Penrose—good creature as 
Miss Penrose is (Lady Julia de- 
tested her, but thought herself 
most uncharitable for doing so)— 
‘*it would be so nice sometimes 
to have them to one’s self,” she 
had owned ; ‘‘ but it is of no use, 
Their uncle, George Liscard, a nice 
young lieutenant in the navy, got 
into sad hot water the last time 
he was at King’s Common, for 
os with the girls on the 
s ¥.™ 

‘*Eh?”’ Hartland had roused 
himself, and his lips had parted 
into an interested smile. ‘Did 
he ?”’ 

‘* Rosamund is perhaps a little, 
just alittle bit of a romp,” the can- 
did Julia had proceeded. ‘< She will 
grow out of it; and there is no 
harm in the dear child as she is— 
only high spirits. For my part, I 
love high spirits in the young; 
and sometimes I almost wish my 
dear sister could have more sym- 
pathy with them; but, however, 
all I mean to say is, that I must 
warn you not to frolic with your 
cousins.”’ 

‘It is rather a queer way of 
warning me,’’—and there had been 
still the same lurking smile, —“ tell- 
ing me that Iam to marry one of 
them.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear Hartland, you 
are so downright. I begin to fear 
I ought not to have mentioned 
such a thing; but really I was 
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at a loss to know what to do, and 
I thought it might make your 
mind easy about the future, if you 
knew the whole plan I had in my 
head. There need be no reserve 
between us as to money matters, 
that is one thing decided. It is a 
hard case that you should have 
come home as head of the family, 
with all the attendant obligations 
and requirements, and su much to 
keep up and support, and—and 
nothing to support it on.’’ 

Upon this Lord Hartland had 
bent his head. She had stated the 
case precisely as it stood. He had 
been grave enough then. 

‘¢ But see, I am wealthy; I have 
abundance, more than abundance, 
for us both,’’ Lady Julia had cried 
next, rising from her chair in 
her anxiety to be clear and em- 
phatic. ‘*Independently of what 
my dear father left me, which 
should have gone to you’’—in par- 
enthesis—‘‘ quite apart from that, 
Caroline and I each inherited a 
large fortune from our mother, 
who was an only child and the 
daughter of a very rich man. 
My father knew this, and, know- 
ing it, I cannot but say that I 
do not feel he acted guste rightly, 
not quite as I am sure he would 
have done had he lived longer; 
but, my dear Hartland,’’—for the 
speaker had been eager to be off 
such slippery, uncomfortable, and 
altogether dangerous ground,— 
“my dear Hartland, make allow- 
ances. He was, I grieve to say, 
blinded by prejudice. I have no 
doubt your father was an excellent 
man; but you see, mine did not 
know him, and no doubt did him 
injustice. It is difficult to be just 
to one’s next heir, is it not? We 
need not talk about it. My dear 
nephew— let me call you my 
nephew, if you do not mind—it 
will simplify matters, and people 
will quite understand and accept 
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the position,—my dear Hartland, 
let me make what amends lie in 
my power; let me continue to 
live in your house, preside over 
your establishment, entertain your 
friends, share my fortune with 
you now, and bequeath it to you 
hereafter. And I only ask one 
thing,’’ the excellent. creature had 
wound up in conclusion, with the 
tear running down her cheek; 
‘*give me a place in your heart, 
and let me be your ‘aunt Julia.’’’ 

If such a conclusion had been 
bathos, at least Hartland had not 
found it so. He had been greatly 
touched. 

During all the long journey 
home, when returning from India 
to take up his new position and 
enter into his barren kingdom, 
bitter thoughts and angry resolu- 
tions had filled his heart. He 
had been almost immediately in- 
formed —informed ere he had 
started—that nothing but an in- 
come altogether insufficient went 
with the title, and that he would. 
find himself short of funds at the 
very outset of his new career; 
and there had in consequence been 
merely a brief interval in which 
he had dreamed of being a Lord 
Hartland such as the Lord Hart- 
lands who had gone before him 
had been. 

The cup had barely been sipped 
ere it had been rudely dashed 
from his hand; and he had, as we 
have said, seen that there was but 
little for him in the future that 
the past had not > ee 
one way he would be even worse 
off, since more would undoubtedly 
be expected of Lord Hartland 
than ever had been exacted of 
Dick Verelst, and he would find 
himself in a false position at 
every turn in his new career. 

No wonder his wrath had been 
kindled and had burned hot for a 
time, and that it had been freshly 
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lit, and had sent forth sparks and 
flames anew on his arrival at the 
Abbey. He had done his best to 
hold himself in check, and no out- 
ward manifestations, either of suf- 
fering or indignation, had escaped 
to tarnish the favourable impres- 
sion one and all had received. 
Nothing but profound pity and 
universal goodwill had been felt 
all round; and although the 
keener -sighted had instinctively 
divined that beneath the calm ex- 
terior all was not so smooth as 
had appeared, they had liked Hart- 
land not the less, but rather the 
more, in that he had shown he 
could smart but would not show 
his wound. 

The blood had more than once 
flashed to his face, and his eye 
had striven to betray him now 
and again, it is true, when irre- 
sistibly impelled to it by some 
new and sudden circumstance or 
suggestion; but in the main his 
demeanour had been proudly im- 
passive, and Lady Julia, in her dis- 
tress and impatience, had scarcely 
known how to bear the delay 
which had had to elapse ere she 
had been able to get him to her- 
self and unburden her bosom of 
its load. 

She had done it at last, and had 
heard him breathe quicker and 
quicker, as the scheme had been 
unfolded. The hand by his side 
had opened and closed involun- 
tarily with hasty nervous move- 
ments. He had stood the whole 
time, sometimes in one attitude, 
sometimes in another, always with 
the air of a man who hardly knows 
where he is or what he is doing. 
She had seen he was lost in a con- 
fusion of strange and new emotions. 
And such indeed had been the case. 

Here had he, in his own mind, 
been at bitter enmity with all his 
newly found kindred ; .in especial 
railing secretly at those two greedy, 
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covetous women, who were now to 
fatten at his expense, and who 
would doubtless assume towards 
him patronising, hypocritical airs 
of sympathy; while in reality it 
was they who were driving him 
forth from the home of his ances- 
tors, and standing between him 
and his just inheritance. 

What though he had been only 
a poor second cousin or so? Two 
generations back his branch had 
sprouted straight and true from 
this lordly stem; and those great 
lords and ladies, those ruffled 
dames and knights in armour, had 
belonged to him, and bequeathed 
to him their noble blood as truly 
as if he had been the late peer’s 
first-born son, born and bred with- 
in those walls. 

He had been, and he was being, 
most cruelly wronged; and though 
he had told himself that his lips 
should be sealed by decency and 
that reserve which was the only 
safeguard of his self-respect un- 
der an ordeal so odious, yet he 
had in secret wished good Julia 
anywhere but where she was, and 
almost anything but what she was. 

For he had seen—as who could 
help seeing?—that she was art- 
less, and it had not been easy to 
accuse her. Probably she was a 
simpleton, and did not know what 
she was doing. In that case he 
would try to be charitable; and if 
let alone, and not compassionated 
nor provoked, would put her out 
of his thoughts. She might live 
on at the Abbey if she chose. He 
supposed she would pay him rent, 
and the rent would be swallowed 
up in the yearly outlay. He 
would let her and the steward 
manage between them, and get 
to loggerheads about it if they 
chose. He would cut the whole 
concern. , 

One sight of Hartland Abbey, 
with its lodges. its avenues, its 
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deer-park, shrubberies, gardens, 
stables, out-buildings, terraces, and 
doorways, with its halls, staircases, 
alleries, and suites of rooms, had 
dispelled all hopes of accomplish- 
ing the design formed of living 
there on a modest and retrenched 
scale. No,—the impossibility of 
this had been obvious at a glance ; 
and ere he had crossed the thresh- 
old, he had seen his future anew 
melt into thinair. Then had come 
the meeting with Lady Julia, and 
renewal of all hostile feelings ; 
and then, just when these had 
been at their height, and some 
little sign had escaped, some bub- 
ble had rippled to the surface, 
telling for a second of the convul- 
sion underneath, and giving the 
poor spinster, who had been on 
the tiptoe of excitement and im- 
patience, the opening she wanted, 
out it had all come; and it had 
been shown that the two whom he 
had regarded as the most unjust 
and avaricious of their kind, had 
had nothing but the warmest of 
feelings towards him, and had 
been occupied by projects for his 
benefit, surpassing anything of 
which he could ever had dreamed. 
Shame had tied his tongue forth- 
with. 

How he had wronged this good 
creature—both these good crea- 
tures—(for in every sentiment and 
expression, Lady Julia had natu- 
tally associated with herself her 
sister, and it had been ‘‘ Caro- 
line and I’’ throughout); how he 
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had misjudged and misinterpreted 
them ! 

The flood of new light let in 
upon his thoughts had been well- 
nigh overpowering. Impossibility 
had become possible ; what he had 
told himself could never be, had 
actually come to pass. Hartland 
Abbey was to be his own, and his 
own on the easiest and pleasantest 
terms; it had been almost in- 
credible, almost too much. It 
had been a positive relief to talk 
about the unknown Rosamund, 
and by trifling a moment with 
her name, and that dim, far-away 
suggestion regarding it, gain a 
foothold whereupon to steady him- 
self. He had even been the better 
for having interchanged smiles with 
his friendly monitor, and having 
been told he was not to romp 
with his cousins. 

But still his head had gone 
whirling round; and all she, this 
ministering angel, had asked of 
him in return, had been that he 
should call her his ‘‘ aunt Julia”! 

He had taken her hand. He 
might have kissed it, but he had 
not thought of doing so. He had 
only taken it and held it for a 
moment, while his voice, in spite 
of every effort, had trembled a 
little, and all he had said was, 
‘«Thank you, aunt Julia;’’ but 
she had been certain—yes, quite 
certain—that he had stopped thus 
short because he had been unable 
to bring out another word. 

And she had been right. 


CHAPTER V.—NO ADVANCE MADE. 


*« For what is love? It is a doll dressed up 
For idleness to cosset, nurse, and dandle ; 
A thing of soft misnomers.’ 


So far from being upset by this 
new change in his fortunes, Hart- 
land had at first hardly known 
how to demean himself humbly 
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enough in the sudden revulsion of 
his feelings. 

He had on the spot, as was 
natural, surrendered every spark 
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of lingering animosity towards the 
generous woman who had stepped 
forward to redress all his wrongs 
with her own hand; but he had 
gone further: in his inmost soul 
he had cast himself at her feet 
and implored forgiveness. 

She had bound him to her then 
and there in a lifelong bond of 
gratitude and affection, and he 
could not show sufficiently his 
readiness to do and be all she 
could wish thenceforth. 

In response to her nobility he 
had longed to evince his own. 
He could not hope to win, but 
he would at least compete with 
her in the race who should be 
the most considerate and the 
most unselfish in the life now 
begun; and such desires on his 
part had for a considerable length 
of time shown themselves in his 
scarcely liking to give an order, 
change a custom, or play the 
master of the house in any way. 
Then Lady Julia had protested. 
‘* My dear boy, you are really too 
good, too kind; you make too 
much of the old aunt,’’ she had 
cried. ‘I cannot have you put- 
ting me first in everything, and 
never thinking of yourself at all.’’ 

‘« You think you ought to have 
the monopoly for that, aunt 
Julia?” 

She had not understood, and he 
had not explained. The idea had 
dropped out by accident. 

‘But really you are too ac- 
commodating,”’ she had persisted. 
‘Why, because 7 have been ac- 
customed to old-fashioned ways, 
need you be condemned to them ? 
You cannot like to dine at six 
o’clock ; then why do it? For 
myself, really I should prefer— 
yes, indeed, quite prefer—keeping 
up with the fashions of the day ; 
and I am not so very old yet, you 
know,’’ smiling. ‘I love young 


folks, and suiting myself to them. 


My poor dear father kept to his 
early dinner-hour because it was 
the one at which he had dined ip 
his youth, and he disliked changes 
of every kind. But that need not 
bind us. Fix your own hours, I 
must really beg of you, Hartland.” 
And she had felt genuinely elated, 
and almost rakish, when he had 
owned with reluctance that the 
hour at which he had usually sat 
down to mess had been _ half-past 
seven: he had not added that by 
some, even that hour was growing 
to be considered out of date. 

That decided, another point had 
arisen. ‘* The stables, my dear 
Hartland,—I am _ convinced you 
know more about horses than I 
do.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, aunt Julia,”’ gravely. 

‘‘Why do you not rearrange 
them, then, my dear?” (His very 
finger-tips had been itching to do 
so. ) 

‘‘Do you think they want re- 
arranging, ma’am? I thought 
perhaps Hubbard might not care 
for interference.’’ 

‘¢ Interference from you? From 
his master? ”’ 

‘¢Oh, if you put it in that light, 
aunt Julia,” joyfully; ‘‘but are 
you sure you mean what you say? 
Have I your authority for doing 
what I think fit, and—and——?” 

‘¢My dear nephew,’’—she had 
been almost pettish,—‘‘ will you 
mever understand? I have no 
authority, I will have none any 
longer, about such matters as 
ought to fall under a_ master’s 
eye. You will see that I am 
comfortable, and that things go 
on properly, I know. But you 
are the head of this establish- 
ment, to you the servants must 
look for orders, on you their 
staying or going depends; and it 
is not you who must come to mé 
for authority, but 7 who will go 
to you, if there is any matter of 
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importance or difficulty to be 
adjusted. Pray, pray, my dear 
Hartland, let us have no misun- 
derstanding on this point, either 
now or in the future.’ 

And she had again struck the 
right chord in his heart, and he 
had loved her still more than he 
had done before. 

Of course it had been a risk, 
but even Lady Caroline had never 
for a moment cast a doubt upon 
the success of Julia’s handiwork. 

Had she been unbiassed, per- 
haps matters had not been so 
smooth ; but with the knowledge 
of all that Julia had plotted and 
planned, and the understanding 
that it had at least not been set 
aside by the person most chiefly 
concerned, she would have been a 
fool indeed if she had found any- 
thing to grumble at. 

To her Hartland had been only 
one degree less grateful than to 
her sister. 

Lady Julia’s protestations had, as 
we have seen, included her married 
sister, the only other representative 
of the family, at every turn; and 
these had seemed to show that both 
were of one mind in the warmth 
of their repudiation of the family 
ill-feeling towards him. He had 
been kindly met at King’s Com- 
mon, — what Lady Caroline would 
have called affectionately met, in- 
deed; and although he had been 
somewhat startled by the differ- 
ence between the sisters in aspect, 
manner, voice, and shake of the 
hand, he had still persisted in lik- 
ing where he could not love, and 
had almost made Lady Caroline 
endurable by the force of his reso- 
lution to find her so. 

What he had thought of his 
cousins, both aunts had often en- 
deavoured to discover. 

Once it would be on Julia’s part. 
“‘We are never dull, are we, Hart- 
land, with such a houseful close 


by? What should we do without 
all those King’s Commoners, as I 
call them? We should not be half 
so merry.’’ There had just been a 
tea-party at the Abbey, and the 
whole crew, and even Miss Pen- 
rose, had been in famous spirits, 
and had tumbled up and down, 
and in and out, all over the place, 
and had finally disappeared amidst 
shouting, and laughing, and wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs. ‘‘I was 
glad you should have a chance of 
talking to the girls for once,” the 
astute matchmaker had continued. 
‘¢Miss Penrose has such a way of 
placing herself in front of them, 
and answering for everybody all 
round, that really, unless she is 
disposed of, one has no hope of 
hearing another voice.”’ 

‘« That was why you carried her 
off?” 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ said Lady Julia, 
laughing. ‘‘I am not so particu- 
larly partial to Miss Penrose’s 
company that I should have run 
away from you all to closet myself 
with her otherwise, and I must 
own it was tantalising to hear 
Rosamund’s merry laugh ring out 
just as we were leaving the room ; 
but I knew you would all enjoy 
yourselves the better if there were 
no old fogies about. Old fogies 
are apt to be marplots.’’ 

‘*Do you not call yourself an 
old fogy ?”’ 

‘Indeed I do. What am I 
then ?’’ — (for the pleasure of hear- 
ing him disclaim). 

‘¢ About as much of one as you 
are of a marplot.”’ 

‘‘Really such compliments!” 
cried the good soul, who had never 
been so happy in her life. ‘* What 
a courtier you are, Hartland! I 
do not wonder at my sister Caro- 
line. You have made a conquest 
even of her. As for Rosamund ’’-— 
she paused, hoping he would look 
or say something unusual, — some- 
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thing to give her the ghost of a 
clue to his sentiments in that 
quarter. 

But this was just what Hart- 
land was not going to do. On 
every other point he could be, and 
had been, frankly communicative, 
and it came naturally to him to 
say the little, kind, civil things, 
and to give the little touches of 
the hand and pats on the shoulder, 
and the night and morning kisses 
which Lady Julia had instituted, 
and which seemed to establish the 
footing upon which the two were: 
all of these trifling pleasantries 
drew them closer to each other, 
and made the harmony between 
them more complete; but no ad- 
vance had been made with regard 
to the matrimonial part of the 
plan, and two years had passed 
when our story opens, and the two 
elder ladies were exactly where 
they had been when it had first 
been broached, as regarded their 
knowledge of Lord Hartland’s feel- 
ings or wishes on the subject. 

Our readers, however, may be 
permitted a gleam of information. 

Hartland, during the two past 
years, although he had not troubled 
himself very seriously with the 
consideration, had recollected and 
occasionally meditated upon the 
opportunity presented him for 
ultimately securing the fortune, 
of which he had now only the 
interest, and that during Lady 
Julia’s lifetime. He had also kept 
his eyes open. 

Here were seven young damsels, 
daughters of one house, any one 
of whom he was at liberty to sue, 
and with any one of whom would 
come, slap-bang, the all-important 
dowry. Out of a choice of seven, 
surely one might be found with 
whom he could fancy himself a 
little bit in love, and who would 
be able to get up a little bit of 
response. 
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Not one of them was amiss to 
look at. They were all bound to 
be well-educated, well-mann 
and well-principled. He need not 
be afraid of lurking quicksands 
in that guarded and _ sheltered 
household. He must find out an 
easy-going one, who was not likely 
to say ‘*No’”’; and when that 
was done, he would have broken 
the back of the venture, and the 
rest would follow of itself. As to 
being in love, he had had enough 
of that. Half-a-dozen years be- 
fore, when yet in his teens, he had 
been violently, blindly, and, as a 
matter of course, effervescently in- 
fatuated with a charmer many 
years his senior. The colonel of 
his regiment had warned his father, 
and the affair had been stopped 
with a high hand; but the un- 
grateful subaltern had not seen it 
in the light he should have done. 

Instead of blessing, morning, 
noon, and night, the two who had 
saved him from a lifelong regret — 
for the woman was worthless and 
heartless — he had closed his eyes 
and ears; and whenever he had 
subsequently thought about mar- 
riage in the abstract (for no suc- 
cessor had ever, strange to say, 
taken her place in his affections), 
it had been to consider, with a 
certain sentimental luxury of sup- 
posed woe, that he had once loved, 
and that with him there would 
never come a second time. 

Accordingly, Lady Julia had 
found the ground fallow, as we 
have said; and the only little 
cloud which by-and-by arose 
on the horizon of her heaven 
of blue, was the suspicion that, 
although time was passing, fallow 
the ground still remained as re- 
garded any attachment being 
formed. 

It is true that of the cousins, 
Rosamund was, if anything, Hart- 
land’s favourite, and this in spite 
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of her being exactly the opposite 
of the one for whom, in reviewing 
his position at the outset, he had 
considered he should look out. 

No one, by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination, could call the 
eldest Miss Liscard easy-going. 
Her likings and dislikings, her 
affinities and aversions, were mag- 
nified by a nature vehement and 
impetuous into matters of life and 
death, when opposed or disagreed 
with. She could not let a thing 
pass, could not refrain her tongue 
even when a hundred warnings 
betokened the wisdom of silence. 
She did not, it is to be feared, 
even esteem strict justice as much 
as she herself supposed, if only 
she could have her fling at the 
backbiter or the tell-tale. 

All of this Hartland knew,— 
knew, perhaps, better than any 
one else; and yet he liked Rosa- 
mund better than Dolly, and bet- 
ter a thousand times than Cath- 
arine. 

At first, indeed, he had thought 
the little, round-faced, chubby 
Dorothea, four years younger than 
Rosamund, and with a brother 
between her and Catharine, would 
have suited him admirably; and 
her youth had been all in her 
favour. Four years more time be- 
fore he need trouble his head about 
the matter was by no means to be 
despised ; and Dolly was a most 
engaging poppet of the aunt 
Julia type, which aunt she was 
supposed to resemble in disposi- 
tion as well as in appearance. 
He had passed over Catharine at 
once: her blue eyes, and orderly, 
flaxen ringlets, and nice, obliging 
manners, had had no charm for 
him (perhaps owing to an occa- 
sional and enlightening look of 
scorn on Rosamund’s face); and 
he had faithfully attached himself 
to Dolly, in a fraternal fashion, for 
some time. 
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But in spite of himself, Rosa- 
mund had interested him: she 
had crept into his thoughts when 
he was alone; he had found him- 
self recalling a gesture or a glance 
after he had parted from her, and 
assuming a certain tone towards 
her when the two were alone, 
which had dropped off of its own 
accord upon the approach of 
others. This had just begum at 
the time our story opens, when, 
as we have said, the young lady 
had attained her eighteenth year ; 
and Hartland had himself wakened 
up with a start to the fact that 
the time for action, if action were 
to be taken at all, had come. It 
had also dawned upon him to 
wonder whether or no Rosamund 
had her own suspicions. That she 
had been informed, or even hinted 
to, was not to be thought of for 
an instant. He knew his aunts 
better than to suppose them cap- 
able of indelicacy; but had she 
divined by instinct anything? 

Of course Rosamund had. 

At first the discovery had filled 
her with unreasoning girlish rage, 
and her bosom had swelled with a 
sense of passionate rebellion to 
what, with all the grandiloquism 
of youth, she had internally stig- 
matised as an act of tyranny. 

But Hartland’s indifference and 
taste for the society of her little 
sister had given the elder time to 
think; and as her vision had 
cleared, she had thought she saw 
the whole thing. He no more 
meant to fall in love with her 
than she did with him; and she 
might spare her gibes, and sar- 
casms, and contemptuous looks, 
for he did not know what they 
meant. 

Thus she had dropped them, 
and then Hartland had begun to 
take notice of her. 

But by this time Rosamund, 
disarmed, had corrected her first 
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impression, and had even begun 
to associate her cousin with her- 
self in her sense of ill-usage. 
How absurd the whole idea was! 
Hartland must be as much pro- 
voked as she if he saw it. She 
hoped to goodness he did not see 
it; she should never be able to 
look him in the face if she once 
found that he had an inkling of 
what was going on. 

‘‘And Hartland is well enough 
if he is let alone,’’ she owned to 
herself; ‘‘ but what I cannot 
stand is the fuss made about him, 
and the way aunt Julia and 
mamma sit down and cackle over 
him; and when he comes into 
a room, the business there is to 
get near him; and the attention 
they pay to every word he speaks, 
and quote his opinions afterwards 
—it is enough to turn one against 
the man, and make one hate him 
on the spot, that’s what it is, if 
mamma did but know it. And 
then it is always ‘your cousin 
Hartland’ here, and ‘ your cousin 
Hartland’ there; and I must do 
this because my ‘ cousin’ wishes it, 
or not do it if he does not wish it. 
My ‘cousin’ forsooth! My third 
or thirtieth cousin ;—and [ know, 
of course I know, what is the mean- 
ing of it all. As if we are going 
to marry each other just because 
mamma and aunt Julia have 
agreed upon it! I could laugh to 


see them putting their heads to 
gether, and taking it for granted 
that we are going to be good lit. 
tle children, and do as we are 
bid. Put handy-pandy in handy. 
pandy, and trot away off to the 
Abbey, and live happily there 
ever after! 

‘¢ And they look so pleased and 
important if we do but say a few 
words to each other now and then; 
and mamma makes way for him 
to pass on to me, and tries to get 
up some flimsy excuse which would 
not take in a harvest-mouse; and 
I always find his place next mine 
at dinner, when he dines with us; 
and I may do what I like, and 
laugh, and talk, and run on as 
much as ever I choose, when he is 
by—every one is so benign, and in 
such good-humour. Oh! I know, 
I know. It is very good fun as 
long as nobody else suspects, and 
I mean to enjoy it all I can—up 
to a certain point, my lord, up to 
a certain point. Thus far thou 
shalt go, Hartland, and no fur- 
ther. As you are, I like you; 
further than that, I like you not. 
No advance, if you please. We 
shall remain excellent friends just 
so long as we keep our present 
positions, but one false step will 
send us as wide apart as the poles. 
Oh, my good mother and aunt, 
look out, look out !—we shall cheat 
you both yet.” 
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Ir is a very trite remark that 
the Pacific Ocean often em- 
phatically belies its title. I can- 
not altogether defend it; and, in 
fact, it would be unreasonable to 
expect consistency from so vast 
an expanse of the Unstable. 
When the grateful Magellan, 
escaping from the wintry horrors 
of the region now always associ- 
ated with his name, burst into 
the sunshine and balmy breezes 
beyond, he did not, naturally, re- 
flect very closely on the area over 
which the new name was to be 
applied. Big generalisations are 
dangerous; but it is not absolute- 
ly a misnomer, and those who 
have known this ocean for weeks 
together in its more gracious 
moods—whether on its vast soli- 
tudes or among its scattered 
island groups—will readily admit 
the justness of the title. The 
Pacific has, in short, a quite pe- 
culiar charm, unequalled even by 
the summer delights of the Atlan- 
tic on the frontiers of the trade- 
wind. Even the cloud-forms lend 
themselves to this charm and en- 
hance it to a degree, I think, un- 
known elsewhere,—though perhaps 
my humble speculations on this 
head will be all upset by Mr 
Abercromby’s forthcoming book, 
speaking with an authority to 
which I can lay no claim. Day 
after day, during the month of 
August, between New Caledonia 
and Fiji, the sea was all but un- 
ruffed, and the sky absolutely 
clear, save for a long, low, persist- 
ent line of cloud-masses which lay 
banked along the horizon, motion- 
less. If I begin to talk about 
cumulus or cirro-stratus, their 
graceful forms would dissolve in- 
to impalpable vapour; they re- 
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sembled—you could hardly think 
them anything else—a great fan- 
tastic mountain-range, transfigured 
with light and colour, and diversi- 
fied by headlands and capes, bays 
and valleys, and ending naturally 
in a series of detached islands 


‘and rocky islets, floating in an 


enchanted sea. Night after night 
the sun went down behind a clear- 
cut horizon: then came a solemn 
pause; no change as yet of form 
or colour in sea or cloud, only 
an appearance as of smoke,—some 
philosopher may explain this,— 
coming up from the spot where 
the sun had disappeared. Then, 
after a few minutes of growing 
darkness, a glorious but subdued 
glow shone out all over the west, 
lighting up little fleecy cloudlets 
which had gathered, .of exquisite 
form, and just the right number 
and size for a perfect effect, and 
sending a rosy flush over the now 
darkening mountain - range afore- 
said and its isolated rocks,—a 
charming and perfect illusion. 

The vessel was small, and she 
did not exert herself—it would 
have been out of keeping with her 
surroundings—but she provided 
all that is needful (though not 
all that modern luxury considers 
so) for comfort—viz., essential 
cleanliness, no crowding, and a 
cheery and kindly skipper. 

On the morning we _ reached 
Fiji the sea was without a ripple, 
and as we passed the pretty island 
of Mbengga, we scanned its rich 
green slopes in vain for a sight 
of life. Primitive man and his 
works do not show out promi- 
nently against tropical nature. 
A slight haze veiled the great 
island of Viti Levu—.e., great 
Fiji; but as we came nearer, its 
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grand and varied outline stood 
out clearly in front of us, stretch- 
ing far away to right and left. 
Then gradually the different 
mountain-ranges which compose 
the island, and the general char- 
acter of the country, became more 
distinct. New Caledonia was 
beautiful, but nothing to this; 
there was not only wonderful 
beauty of outline but great 


variety of colour,—the highest- 


mountains clothed, except for an 
occasional peak, to the very top 
with dense forest, the gentler 
slopes of the lower ranges showing 
patches of lighter shades of green, 


* representing scrub or grass, ban- 


anas or sugar, or other cultivation, 
dotted, along the coast, with coco- 
palms. Suva, the seat of Govern- 
ment, has no striking features. 
The houses lie scattered for a mile 
or two along a neck of land on 
one side of a bay, at the head of 
which enters the Tamavua river. 
A reef with a navigable opening 
crosses this bay, and forms a fair 
harbour. But the ‘marvellous fan- 
tastic outline of hills beyond the 
bay— King David might have 
described them as ‘‘ hopping ’— 
seen from the broad verandah of 
the Club House Hotel, was a view 
of which one never tired. My 
expectations as regarded hotel ac- 
commodation being small, I was 
agreeably surprised to find a 
well-ordered, comfortable, two- 
storeyed house. It is true that the 
chamber-maid was a little black 
Solomon Island ‘‘boy”’; but his 
views on cleanliness, and on meum 
and ‘uum, were not appreciably 
behind those of his profession in 
Europe ; and he was besides, when 
at home, a manslayer and a canni- 
bal. The only drawback, indeed, 
to comfort lay in the fact that the 
bedrooms were all open to the roof 
of corrugated zinc, and the noise 
of the torrents of rain—I never 


saw rain like it—was deafening, 
But rainy days, at that season any- 
how—well, at all events, it is the 
‘« dry season.”’ 

Boat-voyaging in those regions 
is not only an enjoyable, but in Fiji 
almost the only mode of locomo- 
tion, though there are horses, and 
the number of tracks has of late 
years been considerably extended, 
Organised facilities for travel do 
not exist; but the traveller's path 
will be smoothed if he brings in. 
troductions to some leading official, 
or to one of the principal traders 
or planters. If he, wisely, culti- 
vates the society alike of the 
official and of the non-official 
class, he will realise more pro- 
foundly than he ever did before 
the great truth that there are two 
sides to every question. To this 
unfortunate antagonism I shall 
return later. Meanwhile I re 
call, with mingled sensations, a 
voyage of a fortnight in an open 
boat along the northern shores of 
Viti Levu, the principal island of 
the group, and about 80 by 55 
miles in extent. My _ reminis- 
cences are checkered, for against 
the great interest and novelty had 
to be reckoned unlucky accidents 
and illness, including the effects, 
sometimes serious in Fiji, of the 
bites of flies and mosquitoes, and 
last, not least, the absence of an 
interpreter — a want not easy to 
supply satisfactorily. The accom- 
modation, too, for four passengers, 
with their baggage and provisions, 
besides a crew of five, if sufficient, 
—which I suppose we proved it 
to be ambulando,—could not be 
called abundant; and I confess 
that when I went down to em- 
bark, and found an unexpected 
extra passenger, my mind some- 
what misgave me, not so much 
from the anticipation of discom- 
fort as from the lowness of the 
boat in the water—for even inside 
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the reef, inthis aforesaid ‘* Pacific ”’ 
Ocean, it can blow hard enough. 
However, I knew my host to be 
a first-rate boatman ; so, with the 
blackest of feelings in my heart 
towards the last arrival, I wedged 
myself in among the zmpedimenta, 
and perhaps we ‘‘shook down ”’ 
all the sooner that the alternatives 
of position were of the fewest. 
For the rest, the preparations for 
such a voyage are at all events 
simple. Of personal luggage the 
less the better—say a change of 
raiment and a mosquito-net, or 
“screen’’ as they call it in the 
colonies ; for provisions, besides 
a tin or two of biscuits, some tea, 
whisky, and tobacco, you require 
only an assortment of the useful 
but most innutritious ‘‘ ironclad ”’ 
—i.¢., tinned meats, here in uni- 
versal use, and curiously in great 
demand among the natives, prob- 
ably owing to the little trouble 
they involve. Hardly a coral 
strand in Fiji so romantic or re- 
mote but it may be found strewn 
with the empty tins. Judging 
from their effect on myself, - I 
should cite them as a most potent 
cause of the decline of the native 
population ! 

We started punctually, Vaka 
Viti,\—that is to say, having been 
trysted on board for Saturday at 
daybreak, we got under way on 
Monday afternoon. Indeed only 
aman of exceptional energy like 
my conductor could, I was assured, 
have performed such a feat; and 
the worthy gentleman, having been 
born and bred in Fiji, had only 
the dimmest inkling that perhaps 
there was something a little wrong, 
though hardly to be ashamed of, in 
the delay. The comforts and ad- 
vantages of unpunctuality, and the 
calm philosophic temper it implies, 
are among the most difficult les- 
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sons a Britisher can acquire. In. 
our northern latitudes, waiting 
about (as it is usually wet or cold) 
is unpleasant, and our irrational 
fussiness on the subject has long 
been hopelessly confirmed by Brad- 
shaw. The children of the South 
are wiser in their generation ; but 
even at home, off the beaten tracks, 
the better way is not unknown. 
A Highlander on the West Coast 
was asked when the steamer would 
be up. ‘‘ Ah, well, sometimes she 
comes later, and sometimes earlier 
—and sometimes before that 
again !’”” Meanwhile the delay 
had nearly led to our spending a | 
night a/ fresco on the Rewa river, 
whose famous mosquitoes would 
have left little of us to tell the 
tale. These Fijian rivers are of 
great size relatively to the extent 
of the land, and the delta of the 
Rewa forms the eastern extremity 
of the island. We had intended, 
accordingly, entering by its south- 
ern mouth, some miles distant from 
Suva, to ascend the stream some 
way, and thence down another 
embouchure to the northern coast. 
As it was, night overtook us soon 
after entering the river; and al- 
though we at last sighted a light 
which indicated a house, there was 
much grounding on mud banks, 
and retracing of our course, and 
weary hours of pulling, before we 
reached the desired point. My 
host being on an official tour, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
people and their language, there 
was but little difficulty about our 
reception anywhere,—not that any 
respectable traveller could have 
much difficulty among these ami- 
able people. Hospitality here, 
after all, is a simple matter, for 
native food is plentiful, and there 
is usually room for everybody, be- 
sides that the chief of the vil- 





1 Fiji fashion, according to Fiji notions, 
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lage has often more houses than 
one. 

The ordinary Fijian house looks, 
outside, like a great oblong hay- 
stack, standing on a mound raised 
some few feet above the surround- 
ing level, with a long ridge-pole 
extending beyond the roof at either 
gable, its ends sometimes orna- 
mented with shells. The haystack 
has a doorway or two, with a mat 
suspended in it. Houses with 
greater pretensions, however, have 
the walls prettily latticed with 
reeds, and distinct from the roof, 
which is elaborately thatched, with 
great projecting eaves. Inside, 
' immense posts, usually of ves? 
wood (Afzelia bijuga), and a very 
ingenious framework, support the 
roof. The interior decorations of 
sinnet (coco-nut fibre), always in 
rectilinear patterns—for they do 
not affect curves—are sometimes 
pretty. The black, squared lintels 
of the doors are the stems of tree- 
ferns. On a great shelf overhead 
is stored the family /au, a con- 
venient Fijian word equivalent to 
the Italian roda. Here it comprises 
their fishing-gear, huge rolis of 
tappa or native cloth, mats, im- 
mense pottery vessels, and the 
like. The shelves were also handy 
in war-time as a point of vantage 
whence you could conveniently 
spear your neighbour as he en- 
tered, and before his eyes became 
used to the subdued light. The 
floor is strewn with mats, on which 
you recline, and is usually raised 
a foot or so towards one end, which 
enables you to take a graceful atti- 
tude, leaning on your elbow. Cook- 
ing is done in a little hut outside, 
or sometimes there is a great fire- 
place on the floor confined by four 
logs, the smoke finding its way out 
through the lofty roof. As you 


enter the house, you find the mats 
being swept, or fresh ones unrolled 
and laid down. Your traps are 
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brought up from the boat, and if 
this happens to have grounded 
half a mile from the shore, you 
have perhaps yourself been carried 
to land by these willing giants, 
A few words are exchanged with 
the village chief or your host for 
the time being—far too few, to 
my mind, even for politeness, | 
am told they do not expect it. If 
they have ceased to expect polite. 
ness from English gentlemen, sant 
pis! I am helpless from igno- 
rance of the language, and you 
hardly ever meet a Fijian who 
knows any English,—the mission- 
aries, in whose hands their educa- 
tion has been, having, wisely or 
otherwise, discouraged it. The 
silent séance then till supper came, 
and indeed after, surrounded by 
those pleasant and dignified faces, 
for whom I was necessarily dumb, 
was often very irksome. Supper, 
however, comes at last, provided 
from the materials before men- 
tioned, and supplemented perhaps 
by an offering of fish or turtle, 
The latter sounds sybaritic, but it is 
very far from being a delicacy when 
badly cooked, and still less so when 
not quite fresh. And there is of 
course, as accompaniment, the ever- 
present and ready-cooked yam, or 
kumara (sweet-potato), or da/o (an 
arum root), or bread-fruit, or cas- 
sava (manioc). I think I have 
arranged them approximately ac- 
cording to their insipidity and un- 
satisfying qualities. I tried hard 
to appreciate these famous vege 
tables, whose very names r 
endless picturesque and savage 
associations ; but I never succeed- 
ed, and hardly know which I dis- 
liked the least. 

Sometimes we produced a root 
of kava, or, as the Fijians call it, 
yanggona, always a welcome gift, 
and handed it to our native com- 
panions to prepare the national 
brew. I suppose most people by 
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this time know the orthodox mode 
of preparing this. It is chewed, or 
ought to be, as in Samoa, by young 
and of course pretty girls, and the 
masticated stuff being thrown into 
a bowl and mixed with water, the 
woody particles are fished out with 
awisp of the fibre of vaw (a mal- 
yaceous tree, /aritium sp.), and 
the liquor is then carried round 
toeach guest in order. Of course, 
by the old school this mode of pre- 
paration is thought very superior 
to the Tongan innovation of pound- 
ing or grating the root. Certainly 
the ingredients differ somewhat, 
and the dash of human secretion 
in the orthodox mixture possibly 
promotes digestion—an effect not 
to be despised after a square meal 
of half-a-dozen pounds of yam! 
Even in the humblest ménage the 
national bowl is not prepared with- 
out some form and circumstance,— 
elaborate traditional motions of 
the hands in clearing the bowl 
and rinsing the fibre, strict atten- 
tion to precedence in handing the 
cup to the guests (a matter in 
which, when Europeans were con- 
cerned, I was in other islands some- 
times consulted), and to other 
points of etiquette, the transgres- 
sion of which is viewed with some 
severity. Thus itis de rigueur to 
empty your cocoa-nut cup at a single 
draught. On my first occasion 
of drinking I had neglected this 
tule, for the cup was large, and 
the taste, as I thought, nasty. 
Accordingly, on returning the cup, 
which you do by sending it spin- 
ning along the floor to the master 
of the ceremonies, the usual quiet 
clapping of hands and murmur of 
applause which should follow this 
was withheld. On discovering 
the cause of the silence, I hast- 
ened to explain that I had never 
tasted the cup before, and thought 
itso good that I could not resist 
prolonging the pleasure, but I saw 
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that my solecism was too great 
to be easily excused. 

Our crew meanwhile would 
establish themselves on another 
part of the floor, quietly chatting 
among themselves or among the 
villagers, of whatever rank, who 
happened to drop in. There was 
plenty of laughter, peculiar in tone, 
but the voices are naturally soft and 
low, and either from this or from 
their innate good manners their 
presence and conversation never 
annoy you in the slightest degree. 
My perpetual regret was that I 
could not join in it. The contrast 
was great between these so-called 
savages and, mutatis mutandis, a 
party of wrangling Arabs or 
Indians. Such quiet, such de- 
corum, such complete absence of 
rudeness or intrusiveness! The 
chief sound, in fact, that proceeded 
from the quiet party, was the slap- 
ping of their naked bodies when 
the mosquitoes were worse than 
usual, and which one hoped migh 
do some execution. Occasionally, 
when the owner of the house and 
his family were present, talking 
and smoking would suddenly cease, 
and we were made aware that even- 
ing prayers were about to begin. 
Without any preface one of the 
party would give out the words of 
a hymn, two lines at a time, and 
every one sang it} then a short 
prayer, and it was all over. The 
perfect simplicity and genuineness 
and freedom from affectation of 
the whole performance was very 
striking, when one remembered 
what the performers are and have 
recently been. 

The avé-bowl, tobacco, and 
family prayers exhaust the even- 
ing’s programme: and my com- 
panions being all asleep,— why 
people waste so much time in 
sleep in this interesting world I 
never understand, —I look out 
some suitable rafter from whence 
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to hang my mosquito-screen, and 
turn in—not, for the first night 
at all events, to sleep, for mother 
earth, considered as a mattress, is 
hard, and deficient in spring; but 
there is, anyhow, no other impedi- 
ment to sleep: the cleanliness in- 
side the houses is remarkable,—no 
fleas or other vermin bred of dirt 
or carelessness. Flies and mos- 
quitoes are supplied by Providence, 
and the latter have recently been 
discovered to be ‘‘ good for us ”’: 
but as you listen to their baffled 
drone outside the curtain, you feel 
that you can waive your claim to 
such advantages. 

Our well-mannered and well- 
behaved boat’s crew were prisoners 
undergoing sentence, and no doubt 
therefore enjoyed their outing, the 
only drawback to their happiness 
being that the famous national 
mop of hair, a distinguishing feat- 
ure of the race, is cropped. They 
feel this keenly, and it struck me 
as a not very wise punishment, 
exposing their heads to the sun. 
On a recent tramp through the 
splendid jungle on the Tamavua 
river, with an official who had 
kindly devoted himself to me for 
the day, our attendants were also 
prisoners ; and the day being hot, 
I handed over tothem my coat with 
watch and other valuables, with- 
out any misgiving as to their 
honesty or even carefulness. Their 
crimes are ‘mostly either assault, or 
much more frequently ordinary 
breaches of morality, not usually 
elsewhere punished as a crime, and 
for which long sentences of im- 
prisonment seemed to me, all the 
circumstances considered, undesir- 
ably severe, and likely to react 
badly on family life and well- 
being. Evidently no idea of dis- 
grace attached to their position. 
They mixed freely with the people 
everywhere ; the only difference 
between them and the rest of 
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the population consisted appar. 
ently in having been found out, 
—hodié mihi, cras tibt. I was 
amused to see native teachers and 
magistrates sitting down freely 
with them to eat and smoke. But 
however quaint this friendly hob- 
nobbing between judge and gaol- 
bird, it must be remembered that 
the relations between different 
classes here have no resemblance 
to those in Europe. There is 
great social intimacy, while yet 
the divinity which hedges a chief 
is very great; a feeling of which 
we availed ourselves freely when 
we established our system of ad- 
ministration through the chiefs, 
—a policy for which we have been 
much abused. Besides, however, 
that it is always wise to make use 
of materials ready to your hand, 
and in conformity with native 
ideas, it was necessary as a mat- 
ter of economy. We could not 
possibly have afforded to place 
an educated English official in 
every village and island. But 
having given the chiefs the ad- 
ditional sanction of our counte- 
nance, there has been, naturally 
perhaps, a tendency to wink at 
cases of petty oppression on their 
part, which have not been infre- 
quent. This is a pity, as it is used 
as an argument by disaffected 
whites to prejudice the natives 
against the Government. The 
question has its difficulties, for 
the chief had certain privileges 
which to us seem intolerable, and 
yet which we could not immedi- 
ately abrogate. A chief may be 
vasu,—that is to say, sister’s son, 
—the heir, in short, by the female 
side, to a town or district, and in 
this capacity had a right to levy 
contributions from it. One half- 


blind, decrepit old fellow whose 
guest I was, had on this ground 
walked into the neighbouring town 
and carried off a pretty wife, 
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These rights must be allowed to 
die out gradually ; still, for actual 
oppression or bullying we should 
come down on a peccant chief as 
on an ordinary mortal. The upper 
class, however, is a real aristocracy, 
and a gentleman does not, in Fiji, 
mean a man with soft white hands. 
He will put his hand to anything, 
and only piques himself on doing 
it better than his neighbours; and 
they are often remarkably intelli- 
gent. I attended, at the Vale-ni- 
Bose or Council-house of the pro- 
vince of Ba, a half-yearly meeting 
of the chiefs, who assemble to dis- 
cuss the affairs of their respective 
districts ; and though my interpre- 
ter gave me only an outline of what 
was going on, it was impossible not 
to be struck by their readiness and 
intelligence, and not less by their 
gravity and gentlemanlike man- 
ners. Among other incidents, 
some men were brought up who 
had tried to leave their district 
without permission for another ; 
and the utter humiliation of their 
look and voice, coupled with the 
dignity and severity in tone and 
bearing of the chief’s reprimand, 
was very dramatic. To be sure, 
not very long ago he might have 
ordered them to the oven ! 

This same Roo or high chief, a 
shrewd-looking man with a refined 
and well-shaped head, related with 
much humour how, on a certain oc- 
casion, when a missionary was com- 
ing through, and the people were 
sending in offerings to him, his (the 
Roko’s) contribution was a ‘‘ long 
pig” —z.¢., a human body. He and 
the missionary, he said, have met 
since and discussed—I mean, talked 
over—this practical joke. He in- 


Vited me in the evening to a mekké 
—i.¢., soirée musicale. The singing 
was a weird and curious perform- 
ance, which has a strange fascina- 
tion. There were about fifty 
performers, comprising, in fact, 
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the entire party present. One 
man begins alone, and after he has 
sung a few bars, another takes it 
up in a sort of second to him; 
then a few more join, till sud- 
denly the whole body of voices 
strike in, accompanying the 
song with strange unintelligible 
gesticulations, turning half round 
(they are all seated on the ground), 
and pointing at each other with 
intent, meaning looks, and occa- 
sionally all clapping hands, in ab- 
solute unison,—the song ending 
unexpectedly and quite abruptly 
with one clap. The time is beaten 
by a man with a couple of small 
sticks; it was very intricate, and 
the music evidently genuine and 
old, unlike anything I ever heard, 
and not to be rendered by our no- 
tation. Yanggona followed,—a 
serious ceremonial brew,—and I 
acquitted myself well, emptying 
the cup at a single draught, the 
Roko afterwards presenting me 
with his own bowl, which was con- 
sidered a great compliment. 
Another and a_ practically 
friendly chief whom I met was 
the Budi of Korotumbo. We were 
sailing in company, but his big, 
decked boat could make better 
weather of it than ours, and he 
had’ gone on ahead. The night 
turned out rough, and made sailing 
dangerous, for one could see neither 
the shallows and patches of reef, 
nor the squalls coming down on 
us. Accordingly we stood in, 
and finally stuck a long way from 
the shore, but fortunately opposite 
the village where the Bud had 
landed, and who at once sent 
out his dinghy, which brought us 
off one ata time. We made for 
the house of the Zuranga ni Koro 
or head man, where the Buii was, 
and they not only received us hos- 
pitably, but the house being very 
small and crowded, we found both 
chiefs preparing to withdraw and 
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forage elsewhere. I insisted that 
if they did, we should go back to 
the boat, and we all finally shook 
down, and, after family prayers 
and a bowl of ava, turned in for 
a comfortable night. Next day it 
was still rough, but as I was bent 
on pushing on, the friendly Bul, 
who had intended remaining, de- 
cided to go also, and stand by usin 
case of accidents. Again we were 
belated, and had to make for the 
shore ‘‘ promiscuous.’’ Our friend 
being before us, and expecting we 
should have to do this, had lighted 
fires to guide us; and a picturesque 
sight it was, the dark figures of 
his men rushing down to meet us 
with flaming palm-branches, and 
welcoming us to the better of two 
little deserted fishermen’s huts, 
which the chief, though travelling 
with his wife, had reserved for 
us. - Finding it full of men and 
smoke, I had wrapped myself in 
my plaid and settled down out- 
side ; but the good lady, who had 
been working hard, roused me up 
and begged me to come in, and 
I found it swept if not garnished, 
and though a tight fit, for it was 
only a few feet long, a welcome 
shelter from the gathering storm ; 
the courteous chief, though accept- 
ing a cigar and a cup of tea, and 
sending one to the wife, who would 
not join us, again desiring /evare 
Lincommodo. 

Nailangi, the capital of our 
friend the Roko, has a very differ- 
ent appearance from the ordinary 
Fijian town or village, where the 
houses are set down anyhow, with 
no sort of plan. The present town 
was built recently, the previous 
site having been liable to floods, 
and the chief is said to have con- 
ceived the design after seeing a 
plan of Melbourne! Comparison, 
besides being odious, is here im- 
possible, for Nailangi in no par- 
ticular recalls its prototype. The 
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houses, however, are arranged in 
rectangular rows, but there is no 
appearance of stiffness or formality, 
for the houses stand some distance 
apart, and for the most part hid. 
den from each other by the inter. 
vening trees and shrubs, or bamboo 
fences. The town is kept thor- 
oughly clean—a great exception to 
most that I have seen: here the 
pigs must be shut up under 
penalty of a fine; usually the air 
is redolent of them, wandering 
everywhere at their own sweet 
will, and giving a general Irish 
air to the scene, though in Fiji 
they do not form part of the 
family circle, for a plank is fixed 
across the door to keep them out, 
or when the house stands on 
a raised foundation they cannot 
mount the steps that lead to the 
door. This pretentious city lies 
some way from the sea, on the 
banks of the Ba, another of the 
great Fijian rivers, which seemed 
to me to contain a greater volume 
of water even than the Rewa. 
A large tract of country beyond 
the town is covered with pandanus 
or screw-pine, weird-looking trees, 
with their aerial roots or props 
growing out from the trunk on 
all sides, and huge shock heads of 
sword-like leaves at the ends of 
the branches—a distorted, eerie- 
looking vision in the gloaming. 
But their leaves, properly macer- 
ated, give a beautiful fibre; and 
their great pink seeds make the 
favourite and showy necklace of 
the Samoans. These trees are 
commonly supposed to indicate 
poor land, but I have seen good 
gardens, made where they had 
grown ; and here, across the water, 
where, as it is all an alluvial plain, 
the soil must be the same, there 
are extensive plantations of sugar- 
cane, and one of the largest sugar- 
mills in the world, employing 90° 
hands, chiefly Indian coolies. 
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pulled up the river one day to see 
and ‘‘do”’ the mill. It was the 
least tribute one could pay to the 
energy of one’s countrymen in 
this remote corner of the earth. 
But one sugar-mill is very like 
another, unless you happen to be 
interested in certain mechanical 
details which vary in the different 
mills. There was, however, some 
interesting talk on varieties of 
cane, and of soil and climate, 
the idea here being that a dry 
climate, such as you have at this 
lee-side of the island, A/us irriga- 
tion, is better than the wet climate 
to windward, and produces a denser 
and sweeter juice. It seems that 
many of those who first started 
this industry in Fiji planted cane 
indiscriminately, and that some at 
least of the many failures were 
due to the choice, at first, of quite 
unsuitable land. 

The flies in this district are bad, 
and the supply, if ever likely to 
flag, will be kept up by the sugar- 
mill. I was not surprised to hear 
that 50 per cent of the people 
around were suffering from ¢hzko, 
a dangerous eye-disease. The 
coolies are well looked after, not 
merely from self-interest, but in 
compliance with Government reg- 


‘ulations ; and in truth it is worth 


while keeping them in good hum- 
our, for with their great numbers, 
if they chose to combine and had 
any one to lead them, they might 
give more trouble than is pleasant 
to think of. They looked very 
doubtful customers when one was 
strolling home of an evening alone, 
and met them brandishing their 
huge sheathless knives used for cut- 
ting canes, and with often villan- 
ous countenances, which they are 
said not to belie. But I liked to 
hear the familiar ‘‘ Salaam, Sahib,” 
which recalled by a chain of associ- 
ations the empire to which we both 
belonged, on which the sun never 


sets, and on whose soil we both 
stood, though each alike thousands 
of miles away from the part of it 
which each calls ‘* home.’’ 

Having asked Sailosi, the pro- 
vincial scribe, a very nice fellow, 
whether I could see some national 
dancing, I was told that it would 
hardly be worth my while, as there 
were only girls here to dance. I, 
of course, protested against this 
‘‘only’’ as not merely ungallant 
but inapplicable, so far as my tastes 
were concerned ; but it turned out 
that the scribe knew best, for the 
young ladies’ performance was not 
very interesting, and it was very 
long. A few of the smaller girls, 
with a dai or drum, formed a 
group, while the rest in one or two 
rows kept walking slowly round 
them, singing in admirable time, 
far better than usually in church 
or school, but quite monotonous as 
totune. Their costume was only 
the simple sw/« or waist-cloth, but 
there were no really beautiful 
figures among them. Little bon- 
fires were made to light up the 
performance, and the gréups of 
small children tending these, or 
improvising torches, which they 
held with the greatest gravity and 
patience, was the most picturesque 
part of the scene. At last, when 
the young ladies had evidently ex- 
hausted their répertoire, and were 
beginning to repeat themselves, I 
slipped away, when Sailosi followed 
and begged me to stay, as he had 
arranged for a men’s dance, and it 
was just coming on. Accordingly 
they arrived and took possession of 
the ground, and the girls, after 
walking and chanting round them 
for a minute or two, as if by way 
of protest, gave it up and seated 
themselves among the spectators. 
It must be admitted that the new 
performance was a very superior 
affair. The dancers, fine stalwart 
fellows, gave first some of those 
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curious combined movements, ei- 
ther simultaneous and in marvel- 
ous unison, or sometimes passing 
down a long line as if to represent 
the motion of a wave: then there 
were some capital figures, vigor- 
ously and beautifully danced, al- 
ternate rows dancing with regu- 
lar steps in opposite directions, 
then setting to each other and 
wheeling round. I should not 
venture in ‘‘ Maga,’’ or indeed else- 
where, to hint that it was an im- 
provement on a reel, but it re- 
called one in many of its features, 
including the occasional shout. 

At Naiserelangi, another town 
on the north coast, where a half- 
yearly assemblage of chiefs was 
sitting, I had the good fortune to 
see some very picturesque and in- 
teresting ceremonies. These con- 
sisted of the customary offerings 
made by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood to the visitors who had 
come from other parts of the dis- 
trict. Groups of these—splendid- 
looking fellows many of them— 
sat squatting in expectation on a 
space near the chief’s house ; while 
down the various paths leading to 
the village picturesque files of men 
and women came streaming on, 
carrying, either in their hands or 
on poles slung over their shoulders, 
bunches of every size of yams, or 
dalo, or pigs, or turtles. The pro- 
cession had certainly not been 
marshalled with a conscious eye 
to the picturesque, and yet no 
artist or stage-manager could have 
produced an effect more perfect as 
to grouping, form, and colour—the 
long rows of pleasant or stalwart 
figures ending off with little chil- 
dren, each gravely carrying its little 
offering, a single fruit, perhaps, or 
an egg ; while for background to the 
picture rose a gently sloping hill- 
side, half wild, half planted, and 
crowned by precipice and forest. 
The bearers came up and deposited 
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their burdens before the party of 
visitors, some one of these laying 
his hand on each heap in token 
of acceptance; and then followed 
a gentle clapping of hands, or of 
some other naked part, either in 
unison or a sort of running fire, 
but in a quiet ceremonious manner, 
as indicating formal rather than 
enthusiastic approval. Then the 
immense heap was divided into 
portions by a mata ni vanua,—a 
hereditary official combining the 
duties of herald, ambassador, and 
master of the ceremonies,—who 
then proclaimed the name of the 
place for which each portion was 
destined. This is obviously a very 
delicate, not to say critical, opera- 
tion, and to perform the division 
to the general satisfaction requires 
tact and discrimination of a high 
order. Finally, the parties repre- 
senting each of the places named 
stepped forward and carried off 
their allotted portions. There is 
considerable feasting on these occa- 
sions, and sometimes, with such vast 
piles of food, considerable waste. 
They are enormous eaters, and 
constantly at it. One morning our 
share of the offering was brought 
in—a turtle and a mountain of 


dalo, then a little later a pig and . 


another vast heap of da/o and 
yams; and before evening our 
crew of five had accounted for 
it all, with the very slight assist- 
ance we could give them: but the 
national vegetables have, of course, 
very little substance. Sometimes 
one sees fine-looking poultry and 
even turkeys, and one often gets 
very fair fish. 

The sea, indeed, in some places, 
teems with life. You sail through 
masses of little white jelly-fish, or 
of a larger brown kind, besides 
a magnificent species of a rich 
purple colour. Then there are 
multitudes of a diminutive flying- 
fish which I have not seen else- 
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where. Tothe usual perils of the 
deep must here be added the 
shoals of gar-fish,—a creature 
usually some fifteen inches long, 
with a long, sharp, bony snout, 
which at times take to whizzing 
through the air in all directions. 
You cannot avoid them, for you 
cannot tell from what direction 
one may be coming, and the snout, 
if it hit you fair, would go through 
your face or give a very ugly 
wound. One of our crew was 
struck and wounded, but he only 
threw the fish to the bottom of 
the boat and said quietly, ‘I 
shall take it out of you for this 
to-night.”.. A woman in the neigh- 
bourhood had recently been struck 
by one in the breast, and died of 
the wound. A curious sight I 
saw one day, which I could not 
understand. Two large fish rose 
together about a yard from each 
other, shot straight up into the air, 
and then, sheering off in opposite 
directions, fell into the water a 
long way from each other. I 
asked what this meant,—had they 
quarrelled? ‘*No,’’ said one of 
the sailors, ‘‘it is not that. I 
have seen it before. It means a 
fair wind to-morrow.’’ So next 
day the wind being the reverse 
of fair, they put him into the 
bows to get the benefit of the 
water as it broke over us—hardly 
the way to encourage a study of 
natural phenomena ! 

It is not always pleasant sailing 
in these seas with an open boat, for 
the wind often blows too hard for 
safety, and you cannot always go 
as far out as you would wish to 
avail yourself of it; but with a 
yacht, or indeed with a decked boat 
of three or four tons and a dinghy, 
it would be ideal. We were 
always within the reef; but this 
—i.¢., the outer or barrier reef—is 
by no means a fixed quantity, and 
you may be some miles from land 





and yet not within sight of it. <A 
short reach of reef, however, breaks 
the sea if it does not , modify the 
wind, even at some distance. 
These lesser reefs extend in pro- 
fusion in every direction, either 
running out from the land, or de- 
tached and lying at any and every 
angle to it,—absolute labyrinths 
through which you have to pick 
your way. Sometimes there are 
mere points or patches with deep 
water all round, where the coral 
structure, having risen perpen- 
dicularly from the bottom, now 
grows out horizontally from _ its 
upper surface, forming the most 
treacherous ledges, where you may 
not merely be bumped to pieces 
on the edge, but sucked in under- 
neath it. Sailing, then, among 
these reefs, except by daylight 
and in very fine weather, is tick- 
lish work. It is true you can de- 
tect their presence by the changed 
colour of the water, but even this 
will not show you an isolated point 
of rock. After dark there is no- 
thing for it but to row gently, and 
try to detect the presence of the 
reef, as you can do, if it is at all 
exposed, by the smell. Still, with 
your olfactory and other senses 
bent on self-preservation, you can- 
not but notice and enjoy the 
limpid clearness of the. night, and 
the sea alive with phosphorescent 
creatures, which cling even to 
your oar as it rises from the 
water. More than once, however, 
while among the islands off the 
north-east coast, we were caught 
by sudden storms. Rain, such as 
one hardly conceives of elsewhere, 
poured down steadily for hours, 
in such volume that two of us had 
to bale constantly. The rain was 
so dense that one could not see 
many yards in any direction, and 
was varied by squalls, which kept 
sweeping down from every point 
of the compass. We were sur- 
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rounded by reefs, and to detect 
them under the circumstances, 
and to escape them when seen, 
was equally difficult. Our crew 
in these emergencies were not 
quite up to their work, being half 
demoralised by the cold,—not that 
at any time you can depend on 
both their hands, for one is al- 
ways occupied in readjusting their 
sulus. But they feel the cold 
very severely, and shiver steadily 
on, the whole body continuing to 
vibrate. Sometimes they would 
transfer one end of the sudu to 
their shoulders, but the wind blow- 
ing on the wet cotton only in- 
creased the cold. Their mop of 
hair is at such times a subject of 
still greater anxiety. We had 
been asked to take a native pas- 
senger on board, and I felt quite 
sorry for him, the poor wretch 
going half wild with fear as the 
squalls broke over us; but he had 
arranged his suéu carefully round 
his mop, as the one part most 
worthy of preservation. 

One is much struck, passing 
down the north coast, with the 
change in its appearance owing 
to the decreasing rainfall west- 
wards, for the rains which are 
brought up by the _ south-east 
winds are nearly all intercepted 
by the high lands at the east end 
of the island. The mountains be- 
come less densely wooded, and 
their outlines more striking and 
varied. The shallowness of the 
water, 100, Over vast areas, is very 
curious. For miles together, a 
long way from the shore, you have 
not more than three feet of water 
under you. It is not that coral 
has grown up, for the bottom is 
oftener mud or sand; possibly, 
however, these flats may be formed 
by débris from the land, inter- 
cepted by reefs farther out. Far- 


ther on, the lower ranges appear 
perfectly bare and brown, but 
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are really covered with dry grass 
two or three feet high. The 
inner ranges are jagged and pre- 
cipitous, and their sides deeply 
scored ; and, what is curious, while 
the lower half of the mountain 
appears barren, like the ranges 
below, the serrated summits are 
clothed with timber, which tails 
off gradually down below, It may 
be that the rains strike the tops 
of the ranges only, and that the 
moisture is all absorbed by the 
trees there, leaving none to main- 
tain vegetation farther down. 

A school inspection is a trying 
ordeal for an amateur inspector; 
but when you are not only igno- 
rant of the subject taught—that 
may happen any day-—but also of 
the language in which it is con- 
veyed, you are at all events un- 
likely to commit yourself. Calling 
one day on the native teacher at 
Nailangi, Nathaniel, aéas Raggi 
Raggi—a fine, open, intelligent 
face—I found him teaching some 
grown-up youths intended for the 
ministry, the lesson being geogra- 
phy, and apparently mere strings of 
names ; but it is not always taught 
more rationally at home. I hada 
very inefficient interpreter, but the 
scholars were greatly excited by 
hearing my accounts of the dif- 
ferent countries named. Then 
they sang a hymn, not equal, as 
a performance, to the national 
mekké; but their acquiring our 
music so well as they do, shows 
remarkable aptitude. Then they 
all suddenly fell on their knees, 
with their faces on the ground, 
while the teacher uttered a short 
prayer. After this we adjourned 
to the big school, where the pupils 
were of all ages, from well- 
developed girls and youths to 
mere babies. The latter are de- 
lightful picturesque little imps, 
full of fun and mischief, but quite 
rational and amenable to orders— 
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in short, like little well-disposed 


monkeys. Such a strut, too, as 
they put on; and always much 
exercised with the disposition of 
their sudus, or waist-cloths, which 
are constantly falling off. A few 
sums were set them, which they 
did very quickly on slates, bringing 
me the answers. My interpreter 
then insisted on setting them an 
addition sum, which, after much 
labour, he could not get right 
himself, and, of course, insisted 
that they were all wrong. I was 
sorry for them, for they were 
much embarrassed; but getting 


behind him, I winked the facts of . 


the case to the elder young ladies, 
who understood it at once and 
were delighted; while the teacher 
cleverly saved the stupid fellow’s 
dignity by doing the sum afresh 
on the board. The pleasant little 
flock strolled out with me after- 
wards, suggesting subjects for a 
sketch and begging to be put in; 
but their fun and importunities, 
though perfectly polite, added to 
the flies and the blazing sun, made 
sketching difficult. I shall always 
feel respect for the artists whose 
work, in such regions, have really 
been done é” sifu—a practice which 
I take to be exceptional. 

Some shallow pessimist has said 
of beauty that it is only skin deep, 
and you often hear the same thing 
said of the Fijian’s religion. It 
does not, you are told, influence 
their lives. Well, I will not com- 
pare them with the people of our 
own highly moral little island ; 
Christianity has certainly not 
made them Englishmen, and it 
could not possibly have done so; 
but I take it that the first hun- 
dred Fijians you might meet would 
be as good Christians as the first 
hundred Europeans, —and what 
more could be reasonably ex- 
pected? Can we, indeed, reason- 
ably expect as much, or anything 
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like it? Their ideas have not for 
generations been hereditarily leav- 
ened with the spirit of Christianity ; 
ours have, and ought therefore to 
shine greatly by comparison, which 
I am not sure that they do. I 
mentioned the custom of evening 
prayers. Every night and morn- 
ing ina village you hear the /a#, 
a wooden drum, calling on the 
people to worship, and the sounds 
of praying and singing come from 
many houses. They are much 
puzzled and a little shocked at 
seeing so little of this among their 
white ‘‘ Christian brethren,’’ and it 
is not easy to explain the discrep- 
ancy to them. A native preacher 
invited me one day to the service 
in his church, a large airy build- 
ing. Chairs were set in a prom- 
inent place for myself and a couple 
of companions ; the rest of the con- 
gregation, which was large, squat- 
ting on the floor, the men at one 
side, the women on the other, and 
a number of children in the middle. 
The people were certainly as at- 
tentive as a village congregation 
at home would have been, with 
three Fijian chiefs in full costume, 
or in none at all, sitting by the 
altar rails. The men, in fact, 
were decidedly attentive, but many 
of them were church officers. The 
women were a good deal occupied 
in trying to catch my eye,—so I 
flattered myself at least,—and the 
children amused themselves in 
their own quiet way. The singing 
of English hymn-tunes was fair, 
and answers to a sort of catechism 
were chanted. The minister’s 
prayer was rather fast in delivery, 
but striking from its evident earn- 
estness of tone; in fact, one felt 
it to be impressive without under- 
standing a word of it, and his 
preaching impressed me in the 
same way, his style being not un- 
like an Italian monk’s—the resem- 
blance heightened by the likeness 
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in sound of the language to a 
harsh Tuscan, but with hardly 
any gesticulation. On the whole, 
as far as he was concerned, there 
seemed a great deal of reality in 
the performance. The “ crack in 
the kirkyard’”’ after service, and 
the picturesque groups of young 
and old streaming homewards, be- 
sides being a pretty sight, was 
strangely suggestive. The con- 
trast of this peaceful scene with 
the savagery of two generations 
back is so extraordinary, that one 
might well fancy the mere revulsion 
would be felt by the whole race as 
a stunning shock. But, in truth, 
I fancy there is not much more of 
this than when a bad boy becomes 
a good one. And if retrospect is 
not very keen with them, fore- 
thought seems wanting altogether. 
This want, perhaps, added to their 
natural amiability, explains their 
thorough-going communism, which 
is carried much further than was 
that of the early Christians, and 
which even these, after the first 
fervour of conversion was past, 
were unable to maintain. Here, 
if a man has no food or is hungry, 
he asks his neighbour for it, and 
gets it as a matter of course—or, 
in fact, anything else he wants. 
I have seen a man come intoa 
garden and ask leave to gather an 
orange or a bread-fruit, and having 
got leave, bring in a basket, and 
proceed quite openly to strip the 
tree ! 

The time-expired labourers from 
the Polynesian lands are paid their 
wages, at the end of their contract, 
in ‘‘trade’’; and it is a curious 
sight, by the way, to see them at 
the store with the various articles 
—clothes, axes, utensils, and orna- 
ments of all kinds—arranged in 
heaps before them, choosing the pro- 
portion they will take of each,—a 
long process naturally, and perplex- 
ing. When the choice, is com- 
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pleted the articles are packed in 
a box and locked, and, if possible, 
kept locked till they sail; but in 
spite of all precautions the goods 
are often given away before they 
leave the place, or anyhow at the 
first island they reach. But the 
practice is not confined to indi- 
viduals: there is an old custom 
called solevu, by which any dis. 
trict in want of some particular 
kind of produce obtains it as a 
gift from another district, which 
trusts to be repaid at some quite 
indefinite day, in kind or in lab 
our. It cannot be denied that this 
very unbusinesslike and unselfish 
frame of mind is a bar to ‘‘pro- 
gress,’’ and you often hear it sug- 
gested as desirable that the Fijian 
should be taught, by stern pressure 
if need be, to work for himself, 
and keep what he gets, so that he 
may become ambitious and try to 
‘«rise.’?’ We must humbly admit that 
ambition and discontent are two 
most potent factors in our fair mo- 
dern Progress. On the other hand, 
the Fijian is horrified and utterly 
bewildered at hearing that in Eng- 
land (‘‘ Christian ’’ England) people 
die of starvation in great towns 
full of rich people: but perhaps 
he will some day ‘‘ rise’’ to under- 
stand the superior merits of our 
system. 

The conversion of Fiji to Chris- 
tianity was accomplished mainly 
by Wesleyan missionaries. The 
natives had some relatively ad- 
vanced religious conceptions ; there 
was, at all events, one great deity, 
in addition to those of mere local 
acceptation and of ancestral origin; 
but they had no images, and the 
Roman Catholics, when they began 
to work here, had some difficulty 
in the introduction of theirs,—a 
quaint seeming inversion of the 
usual relation between ‘‘Chris- 
tians’’ and ‘‘ idolaters.’”’ If the con- 
version was not entirely due to 
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the direct teaching of the mission- 
aries—and no doubt the ‘moral 
influence’’ of the trader, and even 
of the beach-comber, had also its 
weight—at all events their early 
annals are a record of gallant 
devotion to the cause, and of spe- 
cially heroic conduct on the part 
of their wives. Naturally, there- 
fore, their influence continues to be 
great, and its results are seen, énter 
alia, in the large and so-called 
voluntary contributions levied for 
religious purposes. If, as the mis- 
sionaries usually tell you, poverty 
is on the increase, it seems hard- 
ly right that their contributions 
should be relatively as large as 
ever, or larger. I was sorry to 
see the introduction of the ‘‘ blue 
ribbon,’’ which is not needed as 
against alcoholic liquors, seeing 
that these are forbidden by law, 
and is directed against tobacco, and 
specially against the yanggona 
bowl. It is possible, of course, to 
take this, like anything else in the 
world, to excess, and when so taken 
it affects not the head but the legs, 
in course of time producing a scaly 
affection of the skin. But it is a 
singularly unexciting beverage, and 
being the one pretext they*nave for 
social gatherings, and closely con- 
nected with their national amour 
propre, it seemed to me always a 
desirable enlivening of an already 
too dull existence. For it is dull, 
though they cannot feel the one 
drawback to enjoyment for an 
educated man amid such exquisite 
natural beauty—viz., the quite 
irrational wish for some historic 
or antiquarian associations. You 
constantly look up at some point 
of vantage on the hillside, or down 
some park-like glade running back 
into the forest, and instinctively 
expect a ruined castle, or, at least, 
a ‘*gentleman’s seat’’; and a cold 
shiver of emptiness falls for a 
Moment over the beautiful land- 
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scape. Has all this beauty, after 
all, only just risen from the sea? 
Not so; for there are traces of 
very ancient occupation, and, won- 
derful to say, in some of the islands, 
though not in Fiji, remains of 
cyclopean architecture, implying 
mechanical skill far exceeding any- 
thing possessed by the present 
inhabitants; but, alas! records and 
vates sacer, if such ever existed, 
have passed away into the ‘long 
night’’ which they ought to have 
averted. 

The island of Bau is one of the 
few spots in Fiji with any memories 
of even comparative interest. It 
is very small—you can walk across 
it in a few minutes; and the lands 
on which its people chiefly subsist, 
and even its water-supply, lie on 
the neighbouring mainland of Viti 
Levu. But the tribe which lived 
here was one of the most powerful 
in the whole Fijian group, ‘and 
their chiefs were at the head of 
a great confederacy. When British 
traders first began to frequent the 
islands—their chief port of call 
being Levuka, on the neighbouring 
island of Ovalau—they desired to 
have some authority to deal with 
who would be generally recognised, 
and accordingly addressed them- 
selves to the rulers of Bau, whose 
influence thus gradually extended 
until their last chief, Thakombau, 
was able with some plausibility to 
style himself King of all Fiji. He, 
it may be remembered, it was who, 
beset by the difficulties arising 
from the influx of white men, and 
harried by the invasions of the 
Tongans, who, but for our inter- 
ference, would no doubt have 
eventually conquered the whole 
of Fiji, voluntarily handed over 
his dominions to us. The little 
town of Bau had then quite a 
metropolitan character. Thither, 
until a few years ago, came great 
fleets of its own or of tributary 
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chiefs, bringing cargoes of offer- 
ings, or of prisoners, all for home- 
consumption, for they were tremen- 
dous cannibals, including the great 
Thakombau himself—a devout 
Christian in his latter days. 

Approaching Bau by the north- 
ern branch of the Rewa delta, it 
is curious to see how the river- 
mouths multiply, and the sea begins 
to assert itself over the gradually 
disappearing land. We _ passed 
through an artificial channel, a 
short cut across the delta,—a con- 
siderable work for savages, yet 
so tortuous that one could hardly 
believe it to be the work of man. 
The chief of the district, however, 
told us it was cut by his father; 
but his explanation of its crooked- 
ness—viz., that they began to cut 
and the river did the rest—was 
hardly satisfactory. 

Knowing its history, I felt much 
interested in visiting Bau, and was 
a good deal disappointed, though, 
after all, unreasonably. Without 
definitely admitting so much to 
myself, I had somehow expected 
to find some tangible, permanent 
memorial of the past—not exactly 
like those of Greece or Egypt, or 
even Mexico, still, something. But 
the houses, though exceptionally 
fine specimens of native work, and 
as such interesting, were still only 
the ordinary ephemeral Fijian struc- 
ture. Of the famous #uré, half 
temple, half council-house, only 
the site remained. The most vener- 
able objects were two very ancient 
mbaka trees (a species of Ficus), 
which must have witnessed many 
horrible orgies in their time; and 
in the church reposes the one char- 
acteristic relic of the place, an old 
stone,—not a coronation - stone, 
nothing monumental about it, 
but that on which the victims of 
the cannibal feasts had their brains 
knocked out. The ruling chief, a 


‘son of King Thakombau, did not 
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much like its being placed in the 
church, and was gratified to know 
that the missionary had broken his 
best tool in trying vainly to carve 
it into a font! The whole place 
has a thoroughly dilapidated look 
—fallen greatness, I suppose, must 
have that—and it is, besides, hor- 
ribly dirty and ill-kept, overrun 
with pigs which jostle against you 
everywhere, and consequently per- 
vaded with their odour, which is 
unnecessary. When drinking yang. 
gona in. the evening with the chief, 
I remarked the deferential looks 
and attributes of his guests, most 
of them fine-looking men, and 
chiefs. They had, no doubt, in 
former days substantial reasons 
for such demeanour, and the habit 
has not worn off ; but I am told 
that the prestige of the ex-royal 
family is still very great. Savages 
have probably longer political mem- 
ories than are common or quite 
convenient chez nous / 

I visited King Thakombau’s 
tomb on the summit of the island, 
a mound surrounded by slabs of (ap- 
parently) basalt, and railed in from 
the profane. For sole ornament 
on the-top there stood—a biscuit- 
tin! Wishing to make some ap- 
propriate remark, I could only say 
hesitatingly to my companion that 
I failed to penetrate the symbolism. 
He assured me, with just a shade 
of annoyance, that the tin was only 
there temporarily, protecting a 
young tree just planted —sann 
sein / Born and bred in Fiji, I saw 
that he had, for Bau, somewhat 
of the feeling with which we regard 
an old European capita] or other 
centre of power and life. To me 
it only suggested the question, 
Was the state of development rep- 
resented here the utmost of what 
the race was capable—its acme 
and finale; or could they have 
gone on to other things, as our 
ancestors did? Ours was not all 
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original and worked out by our- 
selves. Without the teaching of 
Greece and Rome and Palestine, 
to how much should we have at- 
tained? Perhaps the only proof 
of a fundamental difference be- 
tween the two cases is, that we 
not only adopted the civilisation 
but throve upon it, whereas these 
unfortunates appear to have suc- 
cumbed under its weight. We 
say complacently that their hour 
is come, so that they dude to go to 
pieces on the first contact with 
anything from outside; but how 
can we tell this? If only they 
could have been tided gently over 
two or three generations, till the 
weight of the new ideas which 
seem to be crushing the life out 
of them had become by familiarity 
less overwhelming ! 

But there is also something very 
attractive in one of the smaller 
islets in these seas, containing all 
that is necessary to existence, and 
much that is pleasant, and yet 
perhaps only a few hundred yards 
long: so small that you can grasp 
and comprehend and appreciate it 
all,—its men and women, its beasts 
and birds and rocks and plants, 
its politics, resources, and natural 
history. You feel yourself in- 
tellectually, and with very small 
mental effort, monarch of all you 
survey, and a sense of perfect and 
restful satisfaction possesses you— 
for a couple of hours at the very 
least. Discovering one day that 
our water-supply was bad, we 
made for one of these little islands, 
Ngomé, and landed on its beach 
of dazzling white sand. A bluff 
of raised coral-rock at one end, 
with a few huts clustered under 
its lee, sloping down to a clump of 
Mangroves, and a little fordable 
passage to another islet where no- 
body lived, so there was no one to 
fight with: the trees, as usual, of 
very few species—coco-palms and 
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candle-nuts chiefly, and I think a 
ficus or two, heritiera, and pandan- 
us; the ever-present vau, with its 
handsome yellow malvaceous flow- 
ers, some hibiscus, and a mulberry 
hedge surrounding a little patch 
of garden. A group of pleasant 
natives surrounded us, with their 
children, some of whom, I noticed, 
their fathers were carrying and 
petting The hut we slept in was 
poor, but substantially clean as 
usual. Next morning was wet, and 
I was struck by seeing near the hut 
a heap of stones, with an open um- 
brella over them, and supposed 
that some eccentric or less for- 
tunate traveller must be camping 
there. On going nearer, however, 
I discovered that it was the tomb 
of a chief who had recently died, 
and the umbrella had been put 
up to keepthe rain off him—the 
rain which, no doubt, like the rest 
of his countrymen, he had disliked 
so much while alive. 

The question is often asked, 
What is a ‘‘savage’’? Beliefs, 
perhaps, have more to do with it 
than customs. The Fijian custom 
of forty years back, of burying the 
aged alive, seems barbarous, but it 
was kindly meant, and certainly 
not more horrible than the recent 
suttee and _ infanticide of the 
Hindoos, who were not therefore 
reputed ‘‘savages.”’ Cannibalism 
seems the lowest depth of degra- 
dation, but the races which have 
practised it, in the Pacific at least, 
have been by no means the most 
degraded ; and under certain limi- 
tations, and, so to. speak, on 
plausible grounds, it was _prac- 
tised by the most advanced Poly- 
nesians as, ¢.g., when a portion of 
a brave enemy was eaten with the 
view of acquiring his courage, or, 
stranger still, in Hawaii (as among 
the much lower Australians), as a 
mark of affection or respect. But 
the indiscriminate wholesale can- 
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nibalism of Fiji was altogether 
revolting; yet there is nothing 
specially debased about these peo- 
ple, while their social and political 
institutions are singularly elabor- 
ate. They are a grand-looking race, 
splendidly made and well-propor- 
tioned from head to foot—no falling 
away about the calves, or spur-like 
heels, as one sees in some of the 
finer Indian races. Then such a 
carriage — broad shoulders, with 
the head well set on and thrown 
back. The mop head of hair, 
composed of long separate spirals 
carefully tended and frizzed out, 
which is so special a characteristic 
of the race that till lately it was 
thought a natural peculiarity of 
the hair, is now unfortunately 
going out of fashion. It gives a 
very imposing appearance to the 
wearer, like a gigantic Guard’s 
‘* bear-skin,’’ but is now curtailed 
to the modest dimensions of four to 
six or seven inches in length. It is 
often dyed to a yellowish brown 
by a weekly plastering with lime, 
which also stiffens it, and is very 
becoming, though its primary use 
is to destroy the superabundant 
insect colonies. Any actor wish- 
ing to acquire the gait of conven- 
tional majesty should come out 
here and watch the ordinary 
Fijians walking up and down, 
every inch a king, and in quaint 
combination with this majestic 
strut, holding each other’s hands 
like little children. In _ colour 
some few are very. black, but the 
great majority vary from a dark 
bronze to chocolat Ménier, and 
one is often inclined to wonder 
whether the ancient use of bronze 
in statuary was suggested by the 
colouring of some such race. Cer- 
tainly in this colour humanity may 
go naked and not be ashamed. The 
costume proper is only the sudu, 
or waist-cloth; and there can be 
no better proof of the Fijian’s 
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natural dignity and look of breed. 
ing, than that the too frequent ad- 
dition of a dirty flannel shirt dogs 
not always transform him into 
ruffian or a snob. When a black 
coat and trousers are superadded 
—happily this is still very rare— 
as much cannot be said! The 
constabulary, drilled and in their 
simple becoming uniform, look 
magnificent. They are certainly 
the ééite of the Melanesian race 
(classifying roughly as such the 
inhabitants of the great chain 
of islands parallel to the Aus- 
tralian coasts, from New Guinea 
to New Caledonia), and you dis- 
tinguish them at a glance from 
the imported labourers from the 
New Hebrides or the Solomon 
Islands. ‘These have a distinctly 
negroid cast of feature, which in 
Fiji is exceptional, and anyhow 
much less marked. 

The mountaineers of the interior 
are not without some chivalrous 
instincts. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor going up among them lately 
on a tour of inspection, they dis- 
covered that he was the same man 
whe twenty years before, as Brit- 
ish Consul, led the native levies 
against them, and defeated them 
ina bloody battle; accordingly 
they treated him with the greatest 
distinction, constructing a litter 
and carrying him everywhere on 
their shoulders, as they do their 
highest chiefs. These Kai Colos, 
or hill-men, being cut off from in- 
tercourse with the outer world, are 
naturally of purer race than the 
other Fijians, and have many pe- 
culiar customs. It was discovered, 
during the visit I have referred to, 
thata new religion was in progress 
among them of a decidedly militant 
or perhaps Salvation Army cast, 
which among so inflammable a 
people had, of course, to be dis- 
couraged very emphatically. 

It is, I think, after all, note- 
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worthy that we govern this pop- 
ulation of 100,000, not unaccus- 
tomed to fighting, and scattered 
through a difficult country, with a 
mere handful of native constab- 
It seems to prove that 
our rule, if not perfect, cannot 
be seriously unpopular. A French 
official came lately to Fiji from 
New Caledonia, commissioned to 
discover the secret of our success 
in dealing’with these native races. 
The Governor offered every infor- 
mation, and the Frenchman’s first 
question was, ‘‘ How many Eng- 
lish regiments have you?’”’ 


«‘ None.”’ 

“Ah, mais enfin, des gens- 
darmes anglais donc ?”’ 

‘« Not one.”’ 


‘But native regiments, then, 
officered by Englishmen ? ”’ 

“ Nothing of the kind.”’ 

“Well,” said the Frenchman, 
“there is no use in my reporting 
this to my superiors, because they 
would not believe me; or if, par 
malheur, they did believe, and tried 
to put it in practice, we should be 
driven into the sea in a week.”’ 

One feels, however, at times 
almost inclined to wish that the 
race would show some little signs 
of energy or independence, even if 
it took a slightly aggressive form ; 
for in spite of printed reports and 
assertions, made no doubt in all 
good faith by Government officials, 
there can be little doubt that here, 
as in nearly every other Pacific 
island group, the race is steadily, 
if slowly, decreasing in numbers. 
Practically, indeed, it is not denied ; 
for admitting the normal yearly 
increase officially given of forty or 
fifty, we must set against this the 
almost yearly epidemic of some 
kind—influenza, or measles, or 
whooping-cough—which carries off 
ItS 2000 to 3000. They had small- 


pox lately in an Indian coolie ship 
in the harbour. Happily it was 
prevented from spreading to the 
shore; but it must almost inevit- 
ably come some day, and no doubt 
with exterminating effect.! 

This mysterious question of a 
general decline of these races has 
often been discussed, and has been 
ascribed to many causes, all of 
which contribute something, and 
some of which, as drink and de- 
bauchery, are obvious. Hardly 
less so, perhaps, the going to 
church in a full suit of European 
clothes, and sitting naked in a 
draught to cool themselves after- 
wards! For this reckless introduc- 
tion of clothing, not less deleter- 
ious than unesthetic, the more 
ignorant missionary of former 
days has to answer, and disease 
has not unfrequently been intro- 
duced, besides, in second-hand 
clothing. The action of European 
diseases has been extraordinarily 
fatal—e.g., the ship which con- 
veyed our acceptance of the sov- 
ereignty of Fiji, and the new Gov- 
ernor, brought also the measles, 
which swept off some 50,000, or one- 
third of the population. . This sus- 
ceptibility to a new disease does 
not indeed imply any exceptional 
delicacy in the race. Measles, for 
instance, is a slight disease for 
us, not merely because we know 
what precautions to take, but also 
because our constitutions have 
been inoculated with it for gener- 
ations past. But the population 
could hardly now afford to be put 
through the process of gradual 
inoculation. It might, indeed, be 
completely successful, but the race 
would probably disappear before 
it was completed. 

The main causes of decline, how- 
ever, appear to lie even deep- 
er than this. The advent of 





1 Vaccination has been introduced, and is pretty general. 
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Europeans brought about not 
only a violent revolution in all 
their ideas, but a pervading sense 
of inferiority. They feel they 
have no power henceforth of in- 
dependent action, or of resistance 
to any foreign influence, however 
uncongenial. All this weighs on 
them like a destiny, and they ex- 
plain it themselves in much fewer 
and simpler words by saying that 
since the white man appeared a 
new smell has come into the 
country. Nothing could be more 
expressive. It explains every- 
thing. To live and thrive, every 
race must feel that it has some 
power of initiative, some discre- 
tion or responsibility, however 
small the sphere may be. The 
Fijians are no doubt left free as 
to various customs and so on, 
but they know, chiefs and people 
alike, that such freedom rests 
merely on our forbearance. We 
cannot, of course, allow them to 
fight ; still, the knowledge that all 
settlement of disputes by fighting is 
henceforth impossible, means, for 
a people in their stage of culture, 
the withdrawal of a healthy stim- 
ulus. Then, not unconnected 
with this moral break-down, come 
neglect of children bytheir mothers 
and disinclination to rear them, 
frequent abortion, repugnance of 
the young men to matrimony, and 
of the young women also, seeing 
that for them it means slavery, 
and they know they are now free 
to refuse it. Our paternal system 
of administration, introduced some 
twelve years ago by Sir Arthur 
Gordon, has for some time, indeed 
almost from the first, Been the 
subject of violent attack, and 
obviously it is one which, in the 
long-run, must be judged by its 
results. This may not be alto- 


gether fair, for possibly nothing 
would have arrested. the decay of 
If, however, my theory 


the race. 
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of a ‘‘new smell”’ is correct, ap 
elaborately paternal Government 
may clearly be worse than one 
which leaves the people more free, 
At the same time, we must re 


member that a native is no match ' 


for a white man, and we must 
therefore regulate a contact which, 
like the collision between the 
earthen and the iron pot, is not 
the less fatal because the latter 
means no harm. : 

Opponents of the present system 
ask, How long are these poor na- 
tives to be kept in leading-strings? 
Well, there are so many institu 
tions in this world logically or ab- 
stractedly undesirable, and _ yet, 
nevertheless, likely to last our time, 
that it seems hardly necessary to 
enter on this question. We must 
still tyrannously interfere with the 
freedom of the trader who would 
make a man of his black brother 
by supplying him with gin and 
firearms, And in cases of con- 
tracts with complicated provisions, 
or dealing with long periods of time, 
and generally in land questions, 
a good deal of supervision is also 
necessary. But other restrictions 
on mutual intercourse may be more 
doubtful. Thus a debt from a na- 
tive to a white man, as in the case 
of a minor at home, is not legally 
recoverable—and some of these 
minors, as at home, are very sharp 
fellows. I think that too much 
discouragement of commercial deal- 
ings with white men may not only 
deprive the natives of a healthy ex- 
citement and stimulus to exertion, 
but also tends to poverty. And 
this last is a serious matter ; for if 
the Government could point to 4 
financial success, their position as 
against their critics would be very 
strong. It was hoped this success 
had been attained, for the revenue 
had begun, four years ago, to bal- 
ance the expenditure. Unhappily, 
the former, which in 1884 was 
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110,000, will not probably, ac- 
cording to the estimates for last 
‘year, have reached £65,000. The 
‘¢ hard times ’’ now prevailing have 
certainly a good deal to do with 
this in Fiji, as elsewhere: they 
have told with especial severity on 
all tropical produce ; and in Fiji, 
one such staple after another— 
cotton, sugar, bananas and other 
fruits—have, from various causes, 
failed or become unprofitable. But 
though it is perhaps not logical to 
hold the Administration liable, as 
they do in China, for a failure of 
the harvests, they must in these 
circumstances expect to have their 
policy severely overhauled, and 
must be able to show that at least 
it does not interfere with the de- 
velopment of the resources of the 
country. It is true that, in reply 
to the assertion I heard every- 
where made of increasing pov- 
erty among the natives, Govern- 
ment can point to the stubborn 
fact of an increasing consumption 
among them of articles of foreign 
trade. The question only remains, 
therefore, whether an increase of 
prosperity would result, for either 
the white or native community, or 
for both, from a change in the pres- 
ent system of raising the local rev- 
enue, and from a removal of certain 
restrictions affecting the freedom 
of action of the natives as regards 
their labour, and otherwise. It is 
vehemently asserted by the inde- 
pendent trading and planting inte- 
Test that this would be the case ; 
and as the matter is of vital im- 
Portance to the colony, and may 
ese come up again shortly 

fore Parliament, it may be worth 
while not to pass over the mat- 
ter without a few words of ex- 
planation. 

I have before alluded to the 
strong feeling of antagonism ex- 
isting between the official and 
non - official classes, which has 
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for years past found bitter ex- 
pression, at least from the non- 
official side, in the local news- 
papers and pamphlets. It is a case 
where an official newspaper might 
be of value, for the opposition view 
(no other being published) is nat- 
urally alone reproduced in the 
Australian and other papers, and 
the public seldom has the chance 
of hearing the other side. At last 
it becomes assumed that the trader 
and the planter are the natural 
enemies of the Government ; and 
that the latter, from ‘‘ pure cus- 
sedness,’’ is animated by the one 
desire to ruin everybody except 
the natives. 

The two cardinal faults, accord- 
ing to its opponents, of the system 
of administration established after 
the annexation by Sir A. Gordon, 
are— 

1. The levying of taxes in kind ; 

and, 

2. The restrictions placed on 

native labour. 

As regards the first of these, its 
more candid opponents admit that 
there was something to be said for 
the system when first established, 
but consider that the community 
has now outgrown the necessity. 
The objects of the system were, in 
the first place, to ensure the natives 
a fair price for their produce. 
There was at that time little or 
no intercourse between one dis- 
trict and another ; the people were 
wholly ignorant of values, and 
would have disposed of their sur- 
plus produce for any trash the 
trader chose to offer. Besides, 
there was little competition be- 
tween the traders, and in the 


remoter districts a single trader 
would have had it all his own way. 
Now, however, it is pointed out, 
all this is changed, and things 
might safely be left to the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand, for 
the natives are well informed as 
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to their own interests. Many of 
the villages on the coast keep 
boats, and carry their produce or 
their money to the larger markets, 
—to the ruin, by the way, of the 
local trader, who of course abuses 
the Government. 

The other objects of the system 
were to improve and encourage 
agriculture, to stimulate industry, 
and, lastly, to keep the people 
stationary, and thus promote family 
life, and if possible increase the 
population. Accordingly, each dis- 
trict being assessed at so much, 
an amount of produce has to be 
raised by it in its ‘*‘ Government 
garden,’’ which is estimated to 
cover the amount, and is solid by 
Government to the highest bidder. 
It is quite intelligible that the 
trader, shut out by this system 
from many a snug bargain, may 
strongly object to it; but it 
has the advantage of letting the 
grower everywhere know the fair 
market price of produce. And it 
has a further advantage: there is 
necessarily some surplus after the 
produce has been sold and the 
Government demand satisfied, and 
this surplus is returned to the dis- 
trict and divided among the people. 
One assumes that some of it must 
stick to the fingers of the chief, but 
I was assured by men who mix with 
the people that a good deal finds 
its way back to them, and even if 
spent by the chief, usually goes 
to defray the cost of a _ boat, 
which is of advantage, in many 
ways, to his people. The news, 
too, that a certain district has 
had a big surplus returned to 
it, acts as a stimulus to their 
neighbours. Still, there are draw- 
backs to this system of payment 
in kind: independent agriculture 
does not seem to make progress. 
The people were skilful cultivators 
long before we ever saw them, and 
this compulsory cultivation is said 


to cause agriculture generally to 
be carried on in a more perfunc- 
tory manner. A greater objec- 
tion to the system is the inequal- 
ity with which the burden. falls 
on different districts, for in a fer- 
tile district the amount of labour 
required is much less than in a 
poorer. Still, such inequalities 
might be easily rectified. Com. 
pulsory labour, too, may be a val- 
uable means of education for a 
naturally lazy race,—witness the 
prosperity and contentment in Java 
under the Dutch system. The 
British conscience, however, sensi- 
tive, and rightly so, on the head of 
‘*slavery,’’ would perhaps hardly 
acquiesce in such a means to the 
end. And meanwhile it is worth 
while remarking, by the way, that 
the absolute idleness with which 
we credit certain peoples is some- 
what exaggerated. The happy 
places where you can afford to lie 
on your back in the sun all day, 
and all the year round, are limited. 
In these tropical islands there is, 
first, regular cultivation, implying 
seed-time and harvest, weeding and 
irrigation; then there are munic- 
ipal duties, streets to be cleaned, 
houses (which are very temporary 
structures) and boats to be built, 
besides various miscellaneous la- 
bour exacted by the chief, and 
rightly exacted, for it represents 
the individual’s contribution to 
the maintenance of law and order. 
These are considerable deductions 
from the popular view of such 
existence. 

But a more serious objection to 
the system of payment of revenue 
in kind, from an economical point 
of view, is this. A man, or a 
party of men, is willing to go and 
work for a neighbouring planter 
or in a sugar-mill, where the wages 
will enable them in a few weeks to 
pay their quota of the tax with 
ease. Obviously this is turning 
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their labour to a better advantage, 
but such money payments are not 
accepted. Surely some discretion 
in this respect might be given to 
the British superintendent in each 
district? I sympathise heartily 
with those philanthropists and ad- 
herents of the Government who be- 
lieve that this is the ‘‘ thin end of 
the wedge,”’—that the natives will 
thus fall gradually into the toils 
of the white man, their homes be 
broken up, morality suffer, and so 
on. But when conditions change, 
the legislator must be prepared 
to meet such changes, and to pro- 
vide—and in this case it will be 
most necessary to provide—effi- 
cient safeguards against the abuses 
which might arise. The present 
system is obviously tentative in its 
character ; and if it cannot claim a 
marked success, either financially 
or as regards the people themselves, 
it is the more difficult to resist the 
call for some modification of it. 
The measures necessary in this 
direction are surely not beyond 
the administrative resources of the 
authorities in Fiji, headed by their 
present capable chief, Sir John 
Thurston, who has long championed 
the cause of the natives against 
very bitter opposition. The non- 
official community often complain 
indignantly that all legislation has 
been framed on the assumption 
that they are rogues; but I think 
the only assumption has been the 
safe one that, as a rule, whenever 
the white man has dealings, as an 
employer of labour, with the dark 
man, there is urgent need of super- 
vision and control. It should be 
remembered, too, that our obliga- 
tions towards the Fijians are ex- 
ceptionally strong. They were 


not conquered or arbitrarily an- 
nexed. We assumed the sover- 
eignty, not asa field for investment 
of British capital, but in compli- 
ance with the earnest request of 
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the chiefs that we should form a 
stable and protecting Government. 
And after all, there are one hun- 
dred thousand Fijians to two thou- 
sand British ! 

I do not propose to touch on 
the Polynesian labour-trade. It 
is likely to come to an end soon 
from natural causes—e.g., the de- 
creasing population on the recruit- 
ing-grounds, the dislike of those who 
have already served to return, and 
the consequently increasing cost 
of their labour; and it is very de- 
sirable that it should end. The 
planters have generally chafed at 
regulations which, though quite 
necessary to protect such labour- 
ers, must sometimes be irksome to 
the employer, and may probably 
in some cases have been harshly 
worked by indiscreet officials. 
One hears much of the gain to 
the individual savage of the in- 
creased knowledge of good and 
evil which he acquires during 
his service; but these advantages 
are, I venture to think, far out- 
weighed by the unavoidable evils 
of the original recruiting business ; 
while the mortality caused from 
first to last, if it could be fairly cal- 
culated, would be found appalling. 

The other great subject of com- 
plaint against the Government has 
been the restrictions they have 
placed on the migration of Fijians 
from one district or island to 
another. In the first place, how- 
ever, these migrations were too 
often involuntary. The powers of 
the chiefs were great, and a planter 
could easily induce them to give 
orders for so many men to proceed 
wherever they were ordered. Again, 
great jealousy and dislike prevail 
between different districts, and still 
more between different islands ; 
and the people thus transplanted, 
though they would not nowadays 
be eaten, would almost certainly 
be neglected or ill-treated by their 
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countrymen. And finally, they 
do not take their women with 
them, and the results on family 
life of such migrations can there- 
fore be only bad. But these 
restrictions, so far as _ regards 
migrations within each island, 
have practically been abrogated, 
and all that is now needed, when 
it is desired to employ native 
labour, is to show that the service 
is really voluntary. It would be 
a great misfortune if the internal 
economy of the country were up- 
set, and agriculture to suffer by 
the withdrawal of labour, tempt- 
ed by high wages in European 
employment. But though their 
labour might at first be cheaper 
than that imported, the two would 
probably soon find the same level. 
If planting and other industries 
revive, as one hopes they may, 
the most certain source of labour- 
supply in the future—unless, in- 
deed, application is made to China 
—will be India. Several cargoes 
of coolies have already arrived, 
and public opinion is much exer- 
cised about them. They are said 
to have been badly selected—the 
‘*sweepings of the bazaars”’; and 
some little apprehension has been 
felt, several cases of serious crime 
having occurred. It is curious to 
note how kindly they take to the 
country, their children thriving, 
and themselves everywhere anxious 
to acquire little holdings, with no 
thought whatever of returning to 
their own country. The same 
thing is taking place in Mauritius, 
where an Indian peasant-pro- 
prietary is gradually establishing 
itself, purchasing allotments out 
of the estates of ruined sugar- 
planters, and where it is thought 
that they may even in time com- 
bine and establish mills on the co- 
operative principle. 

The Mohammedan festival of the 
Moharram came round while I was 


in Suva, and some people expected 
arow. That, indeed, there was in 
one sense—to wit, the most hideous 
tom-toming and yelling, and I felt 
ashamed of my fellow-Caucasians 
among the quiet and dignified 
Fijians; not, indeed, that they 
are necessarily or even probably 
Caucasians, but it was curious how 
one felt that these howling ras- 
cals, with their familiar old-world 
faith, stood somehow in closer 
propinquity to one than the far 
more respectable - and attractive 
Fijians. I cannot divest myself 


of the feeling that the former - 


belong to the same world as I do, 
while the Fijians are a relic of 
another. Two tawdry /¢édits were 
carried along in procession, but 
with little real excitement or 
enthusiasm. The women beat 
their breasts in a very perfunctory 
manner, and the men took it still 
more easily. A few of the native 
police, ordered to be present in case 
of accident, stalked gravely among 
the Muslim crowd, head and shoul- 
ders above them, hardly deigning 
to notice what was going on. The 
Fijians have a great contempt for 
these Indians; and on expressing 
this rather freely while some of 
them were landing, a small Indian 
challenged a huge Fijian to wrestle, 
and threw him easily, to the general 
astonishment. They talk of the In- 
dians as ‘‘ rats,’’ but I should not 
wonder if some day these rats and 
their children are in full posses- 
sion of these fair lands, long after 
the present occupants have disap- 
peared. One hopes against hope, 
and against such experience as one 
has, that the decline of the Fijians 
will be arrested. The disappear- 
ance from the earth of these very 
fine races—for the Polynesians are 
finer still, perhaps the finest-look- 
ing race anywhere—is a distinct 
loss to the world, and not merely 
from a sentimental or antiquarian 
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point of view. The experiment 
of preserving such a race has cer- 
tainly never been tried before 
under such favourable  circum- 
stances, for the workers have had 
carte blanche ; but it would not be 
surprising if, feeling they are fight- 
ing a losing battle, they began now 
to relax their exertions. It was 
melancholy to look at the registers 
of the little towns, neatly kept by 
native scribes, and to observe the 
gradual decrease—if fewer deaths 
sometimes, then also in proportion 
fewer births. One noticed, too, 
the hopeless 
sick, suffering from comparatively 
slight ailments, but apparently not 
caring to live. If something more 
could be done in the way of giving 
skilled attendance to the sick, it 
would be well. An attempt is 


being made, by giving some little 
training in the hospitals, but the 
hamlets are so numerous, and so 
small and scattered, that it would 
be difficult for such trained at- 
tendants to reach them all. 


More 
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might, as it seemed to me, be done 
in the way of sanitary supervision. 
The head man or the district chief 
may be ‘‘responsible,”” but they 
may not always understand what 
is needed. Where sites are un- 
healthy they should be changed, 
and far greater cleanliness in the 
surroundings insisted on. (The 
interiors of the houses, as I have 
said, are almost faultless in this 
respect.) Direct encouragement 
might be given in some form of 
the rearing of children. The pos- 
session of an illegitimate child 
being now a proof of a crime 
which is punishable by law, such 
children, naturally, seldom see the 
light. But what I believe is 
needed, above all, is some addi- 
tional stimulus to exertion, some 
interest in life which would 
strengthen their hold on it. 
With our accumulated experience, 
our great resources, and unlimited 
good’ intentions, is the problem 
beyond us? 
Coutts TROTTER. 
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JOYCE.—CONCLUSION,. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


‘« Joyce! Joyce!” 

That seems all she understood 
of what he said. The Canon had 
disappeared, leaving them together 
—and other faces appeared and 
disappeared as through a hot mist, 
which opened to show them for a 
moment, then closed up again— 
everything seemed to say, Joyce! 
Joyce ! Her name seemed to 
breathe about her in a hundred 
tones—in warning, in reproof, in 
astonishment, in low murmuring 
passion. They seemed to be all 
speaking to her, calling her, to- 
gether: Mrs Bellendean and Mrs 
Hayward, and Andrew and her 
father, and a soft, half-audible 
murmur from Greta. And then 
this voice close by in her ear— 
Joyce! Joyce! Would they but 
be silent! Could she but hear ! 

Presently there seemed a move- 
ment in the scene, the figures 
around her streaming away, but 
always his voice in her ears saying 
she knew not what except fher 
name. And after a while she 
found herself standing outside the 
rectory under a great blue vault 
of sky all tingling with stars. To 
her excited fancy they seemed to 
project out of the dark blueness 
above, as if to take part in this 
scene. 

‘* We are going to walk home,”’ 
said Mrs Hayward, ‘‘it is sucha 
lovely night, and only a little way.”’ 

‘*And I am going with you,” 
said Captain Bellendean. ‘Yes, 
Colonel, I have plenty of time for 
the train.” 

‘¢Well, perhaps yes,—enough, 
but not too much,—but we all go 
the same way.” 

Something like this came to 


Joyce through the keen night air; 
and while the voices were still 
ringing, her arm was within his, 
and they were walking together 
as if it had been a dream. 

‘* Joyce: I don’t know if you 
hear me or not, but you make me 
no reply.”’ 

Then all at once she seemed to 
come to herself and to a conscious- 


“ness of all around her: the hard 


dry road which rang underfoot, 
the great vibrating stars above, 
intense with frost, with human in- 
terest (was it possible? ), with 
something which had never been 
in them before. She was warmly 
cloaked and wrapped up, a fleecy 
scarf over her head, her arm held 
closely in his, his face bending 
towards het. It seemed to be her 
first moment of full consciousness 
since that time when all the ladies 
were gathering round her looking 
at the miniature on her breast. 

‘‘Captain Bellendean, it is all 
very strange to me. I don’t under- 
stand what is happening,” she said. 

‘I thought it was so. The 
noise and the chatter of these 
people, and the agitation—for you 
were agitated, Joyce.” 

‘IT did not expect to see you. 
I was surprised to see you.”’ 

‘*T startled you—I know I did. 
Didn’t you hear that I had come 
and waited on Monday—waited 
and waited in vain. I do not 
know what you can have thought 
of me, Joyce. I should have come 
back months ago.”’ 

She said nothing, and he thought 
he understood why, and it made 
him feel more deeply guilty than 
ever. 

‘¢ Some time when we are at .our 
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ease I will tell you everything and 
why I did not come; but now I 
am here and I want your answer, 
Joyce, the answer you would not 
give me that summer evening. 
Don’t turn your head away. You 
have scarcely spoken to me to- 
night. Don’t punish me so for 
my delay. If I have been long 
of coming, it was not altogether 
my fault. And now that I am 
here, and we are together “ 

‘¢T know,”’ she said, ‘‘ why you 
have not come back, Captain Bel- 
lendean; and your staying away 
was right, quite right, but not 
your coming. I heard of it, and 
I approved’’—she made a little 
pause, and added fervently, using 
all her breath to say it—‘‘ with all 
my heart !’’ 

‘¢What do you mean?”’ he cried. 
‘‘Joyce, you are vexed and angry : 
perhaps you have reason ; but not, 
not as you seem to think. How 
did you hear of it? and what did 
you hear ?”’ 

‘* Captain Bellendean,’’ she said 
again, ‘‘we have two different 
ways in this world. If I were to 
say what would please you, I would 
be mansworn. And even with 
that, it might not please you long. 
And for you to speak as you are 
doing may be true; but it’s not 
well for either you or me.”’ 

‘* Joyce !”’ he cried, ‘‘it is not 
natural to speak to me like that. 
Have you no feeling for me? Is 
it all a dream that has been pass- 
ing in the summer, on the river, 
in the garden, the hours we have 
been together,—all that time was 
it nothing, did it mean nothing? 
It did to me. I ceased to think of 
anything but you—you swept away 
everything elsé, every other thought. 
If we had not been interrupted that 
day—would you have answered me 
as you are answering me now ?”’ 

She said nothing to this; and it 
was hard upon Joyce that while 
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this momentous conversation was 
going on her arm was linked in his, 
she was close to him, her figure lost 
in his shadow, and all her resolu- 
tion unable to keep from him the 
sensation of the heavy beating of 
her heart. 

‘¢ You must have felt something 
for me then?” he said. ‘It is 
dark now and I cannot see you; 
but Isaw your face then: Joyce, 
don’t be hard upon me. I have 
taken a long time to think, for 
there were many things involved, 
but here I am; and if I’ve been 
long of coming, it shows the more 
the force that’s brought me. Joyce, 
if you had not been the only wo- 
man for me I should not have been 
here.”’ 

‘¢ It is a mistake,’’ she said—‘* it 
is a mistake,’’ scarcely able to com- 
mand her voice; ‘‘there is another 
woman. And there is—another 
man! Oh, hold your peace, Cap- 
tain Bellendean! you and me, we 
have nothing to do with each 
other. You would repent it all 
your life long. And I would be 
mansworn.”’ 

‘¢ Are you thinking of that man? 
Joyce, you never loved that man 
—loved him !—he is not fit to tie 
your shoes: he is not worthy to 
be named or thought of, or 
Joyce, throw me off if you like— 
break my heart—but don’t tell me 
you are going to make yourself 
miserable for the sake of a childish 
promise. No, no! You shall not 
do it. Ill go if I must, but not 
to leave you to that fellow—— 
Joyce !”’ 

His tone of alarm and indigna- 
tion went through and through 
her; her heart seemed to melt, and 
sink down in softness and weak- 
ness and ineffable yielding. He 
was ready to put himself aside and 
think only of her; anxious only to 
save her, not thinking of himself. 
He held her arm close to his side, 
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and his heart throbbed against it, 
not in heavy beatings like hers, 
but leaping, bounding, in all the 
force of passion. The woman in 
her was roused to wonder and awe 
of the superior excitement of the 
man—and that it should be for her, 
tosave her. But then, with the 
wildest inconsistency, he began to 
pour out his love, forgetting that 
he had said she was to throw him 
off if she liked, as she too for- 
got and never saw the inconsist- 
ency, nor was aware that he had 
changed from that tone of generous 
determination to save her into the 
broken rapid flow of his own con- 
fessions and pleading. Joyce was 
altogether carried away by this 
warm and impassioned tide. She 
said nota word, but listened, drawn 
along upon his arm, close to him, 
swallowed up in his shadow, to the 
mingled sounds of his voice and 
his heart beating against her—a 
second voice, also more potent 
than the first. She listened and 
felt the mingled sounds With a 
growing self-abandonment, a loss 
of all her powers of resistance, be- 
ginning at last to draw her own 
breath hard, to sob, with her heart 
in her throat, in sympathy rather 
than response. He was still pour- 
ing these words into her ear, still 
affecting all her pulses by that 
throbbing, when suddenly they ar- 
rived at the door of her father’s 
house. Joyce was altogether in- 
articulate, incapable of disengaging 
herself or raising her face to the 
light, and he made no attempt to 
let her go. She could hear him 
say, ‘‘ Let me come in for asecond,”’ 
in a strange interruption to the 
other words, and felt herself hur- 
ried in swiftly upon his arm, 
through the hall where the others 
were standing, to the softly lighted 
room. There they stood together 
one long quiet moment, their hearts 
beating together ; and Joyce heard 
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herself sob; and he took her into 
his arms and kissed her, with 
a little cry of triumph. ‘This 
time,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is no mis- 
take! And there shall be none— 
never more.”’ 


‘¢ Why shouldn’t I go in Eliza- 
beth? My dear, I must tell Bellen- 
dean he must not think he has too 
much time—and this, is the last 
train. Of course I know you could 
put him up if he would stay all 
night. But he has no clothes. A 
man may dine in his morning coat, 
but he cannot put on his dress 
clothes in the morning—eh? He 


will think it very queer to be left ' 


only with Joyce.”’ 

‘*Oh, for heaven’s sake, Henry, 
hold your tongue, and let them 
alone !’’ : 

‘‘Why, I should have thought 
you would be the first person to 
object to that,’’ the Colonel said, 
bewildered. He gave himself up 
to Baker to be helped with his 
coat, while his wife hung about 
restlessly in a state of excitement, 
for which the Colonel saw no rea- 
son. The door of the drawing- 
room had been left slightly open, 
and no sound came from it as if the 
young people were talking. Young 
people, who have been together 
to an evening party, generally 
talk and laugh over its humours. 
Colonel Hayward felt that Joyce 
was not entertaining the guest, and 
that it was his own duty to remind 
Bellendean of that imminent train. 
And why his wife should hold him 
back he could not divine. Present- 
ly, however, Captain Bellendean 
appeared radiant, looking exceed- 
ingly nervous and excited, with 
moisture in his eves, and even on 
one cheek, to Colonel Hayward’s 
great astonishment. ‘‘I know,” he 
cried, ‘‘ you’re in trouble about 
my train. I know I must fly. 
Mrs Hayward, give me joy: you 
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divine it all. And, Colonel, I must 
speak to you to morrow.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, delighted ! as long as 
you please ; but if you are to catch 
that train,’’ the Colonel cried, hav- 
ing already flung open the door. 
‘«¢ To-morrow, my dear fellow ! all 
right—as long as you please ; but 
we must speed the parting guest ! 
Good night, good night !_ God bless 
you !’’ he shouted with his cheerful 
voice out into the night. 

Such a night ! every star throb- 
bing, vibrating, as if it knew—the 
dry frost-bound road giving forth 
a triumphant ring of sound wher- 
ever his foot fell. He seemed to 
himself to fly against the keen 
exhilarating air, which filled his 
breast like a spiritual wine. _Per- 
haps there might come a cold fit 
after; but at present he was warm 
with love, and enthusiasm, and 
excitement, and triumph. As he 
hurried along to the train, about 
which the Colonel was so concern- 
ed, Norman Bellendean sent out 
into the air a laugh of pleasure and 
delight. Whenever he should be 
hurried for a train, that vulgarest 
matter of every day, he thought 
to himself, in the triumphant sat- 
isfaction of his heart, that it would 
recall to him this night—the bright- 
est moment, the sweetest recollec- 
tion of his life. 

Mrs Hayward still stood in the 
hall—stood as nearly still as a 
woman in the highest excitement, 
scarcely able to speak for the whirl 
of suspense and expectation in her 
mind, could stand. She had taken 
off the white Shetland shawl which 
she had worn upon her head, but 
was still in her warm cloak, pulling 
her gloves in her hands, scarcely 
able to contain herself. She wanted 
to dispose of her husband before 
she herself flew to share, as she 
hoped, the happiness, the agitation 
of Joyce. ‘* Where are you going, 
Henry? not into the drawing-room 


at this hour? It’s quite late; go 
and have your cigar, and I’ll send 
Joyce off to bed.” 

‘« It’s not so very late,’’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘I thought you would 
like a chat by the fireside.”’ 

‘*A chat! Go, my dear, and 
have your cigar. I know Joyce is 
very tired ; it’s been an exciting 
evening for her. I'll go and look 
after her, and get her off to bed. 
You must not disturb her, Henry. 
I’ll come in and let you know that 
all’s right.” ' 

‘¢ What could be wrong ?”’ said 
the innocent old soldier; ‘‘ and 
why should she be so tired ? Well, 
Elizabeth, of course I will go away 
if you tell me ; but Idon’t see——”’ 
He made a few steps towards his 
library, which Baker, much more 
in the secret of the evening than 


he, had thrown invitingly open, - 


showing the cheerful glow of the 
fire; and then another thought 
seized him. ‘‘ My love,” he said, 
coming back, putting his arm round 
her, “it gives me more pleasure 
than I can say, to see that you are 
really and truly taking to Joyce.” 

‘«Oh, for heaven’s sake, Henry, 
go and have your cigar !’’ was his 
Elizabeth’s unsympathetic reply, 
shaking herself free from him. 
She added, with a nervous laugh, 
‘‘Yes, yes; it’s all right; but 
there’s a dear, leave us alone 
now.” 

Even when, with wondering 
looks, he had obeyed her, Mrs 
Hayward lingered a moment long- 
er. She was tingling with excite- 
ment, and satisfaction, and triumph. 
She had defeated the miserable 
conspiracy against Joyce, routing 
all her enemies, rank and file. She 
had secured such a triumph over 
Lady St Clair and her ‘‘set”’ as 
goes to any woman’s heart, carry- 
ing off, under her very eyes, a 
prize such as rarely appeared in 
such suburban latitudes,—not only 


| 
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the most excellent match that 
had been heard of there for many 
a day, but the fit hero of a ro- 
mantic story, and a real lover— 
connected with the St Clairs too, 
to make the triumph sweeter, and 
carried over under their very nose. 
This was the vulgarer part of Mrs 
Hayward’s elation: but underneath 
was something truer, that genuine 
sympathy for a motherless girl, 
which is never far from a good 
woman’s heart. She must miss 
her mother to-night, if never be- 
fore. She must want some woman 
to take her into her arms, to hear 
her story. Elizabeth’s heart had 
been touched the moment she had 
become Joyce’s partisan and taken 
up the office of her defender and 
protector against all the world. 
It was touched still more tenderly 
now, as she thought to herself 
what a moment it was, the turning- 
point of thegirl’s life. ‘The moisture 
came to her eyes only with thinking 
of it. She was ready totake Joyce 
in her arms, and cry over her, as if 
she had been her very own. 

When she went into the room 
she found Joyce sunk down upon 
her knees by the side of the fire, 
her face covered in her hands. 
She lay there like one overwhelmed 
under a burden she could not bear 
—no light, no happiness, no elation 
in her. ‘Joyce!’ she cried, 
‘* Joyce !’’ half alarmed, half irri- 
tated—for what did the girl mean ? 
what did she want more than she 
had got? Mrs Hayward was al- 
most angry in the height of her 
excitement, though something in 
the utter despondency of the white 
figure sunk down upon itself re- 
strained her. ‘* Joyce !’’ she re- 


peated, laying a hand upon her 
shoulder—— 

‘« They all call me by my name,”’ 
said Joyce, ‘‘ you, and he—and the 
lady, and all—_—_”’ 

‘What should we call you by, 
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you silly girl? Joyce, you've 
made me quite happy to-night. 
Get up and let me give you a kiss, 
and tell you how pleased I am, 
There’s nothing to cry about now 
—though I can understand,” she 
added quickly, ‘‘ that it’s all gone 
to your heart.’’ 

Joyce rose up slowly to her feet. 
She did not resist the quick em- 
brace into which her stepmother 
took her. ‘‘I know, my dear!” 
cried Mrs Hayward, in the trans- 
port of her quick feelings, ‘‘ what 
you’ve had to bear. I know you've 
had a great deal to bear —all 
this waiting and uncertainty, and 
the cold chill — oh, my dear, I 
know!’’ She pressed her cheek 
against Joyce’s, and it was wet 
with lively, generous emotion. 
‘¢ But all is well that ends well, 
and now I am sure you will be as 
happy as any woman in the world.” 

‘‘No,”’ said Joyce, ‘‘no;’’ but 
her stepmother, in her elation and 
excitement, did not hear that low- 
toned negative. Mrs Hayward 
held the girl against her breast, 
patting her shoulder with one 
hand. 

‘« This has been a trying night,” 
she said. ‘‘You’ve had a great 
deal to go through: but I under- 
stand it all. And you’ve done 
exactly as I should have wished 
you, Joyce. Everything went as 
I could have wished. Captain 
Bellendean’s arrival like that, un- 
expected,’’—Mrs Hayward drew a 
long breath, in which there was an 
internal prayer that she might be 
forgiven for so very white, so very 
innocent a lie—not a lie, only a 
fib, the very worst that could be 
said of it: ‘‘his arrival unex- 
pected, gave a sort of tone to the 
whole—a tone. And I suppose, 
in the thought of that you forgot 
everything else. But apart from 
him altogether—if you can think 
of anything apart from him—all 
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went just as I should have wished. 
You conducted yourself just as I 
could have wished. And every- 
thing is as it should be, Joyce.” 
Joyce said, ‘* No, no,” again, 
with a shiver. She stood scarcely 
responsive in Mrs Hayward’s em- 
brace — making an effort to yield 
to it, to return the warm pressure 
a little, to lean upon the new prop 
so suddenly put up for her. But, 
happily, Mrs Hayward felt too 
strongly herself, and was too much 
absorbed in her own quite un- 
usual emotions to be sensible of 
the absence of response. She was 
occupied in feeling and expressing 
her feeling, not in studying that 
of another. She wanted to say a 
great many things; she wanted to 
prove to Joyce her motherly sym- 
pathy. That Joyce should only 
listen and say nothing did not 
occur to her as strange. Even 
when she left the girl in her own 
room, going in to poke the fire 
and make everything comfortable, 
Mrs Hayward’s sensation was that 
she had been made Joyce’s con- 
fidant, and that all the love-tale 
had been poured into her warmly 
sympathetic ear. She _ kissed 
Joyce and bade her good night 
with all the fervour of a trusted 
friend. ‘‘ To-morrow we must re- 
turn to prose a little,’’ she said — 
‘to-morrow will be a good settling 
day. He is coming to talk to 
your father, and everything will 
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be arranged. But for the pres- 
ent, good night, my dear, and I 
hope you will sleep. Anyhow, 
whether you do or not, you'll be 
happy, Joyce. Good night, my 
dear, good night.”’ 

Mrs Hayward was so happy 
that she could not contain her- 
self. It was nearly midnight,’ 
but she did not want to sleep. 
She had routed the enemy all 
round, and triumphed and brought 
home her spoil. To think that 
Joyce, who had at one time vexed 
her so much, should have been the 
occasion of this triumph! Poor 
Joyce, poor little Joyce! with this 
working in her mind all the time, 
poor dear, and making her ab- 
stracted and silent! And _ that 
man on the other side, and Mrs 
Bellendean, who no doubt was 
trying all the time to put things 
wrong between them! A gener- 
ous partisanship was in Mrs Hay- 
ward’s mind — a generous compunc- 
tion for injustice done to Joyce — 
a generous wish to get everything 
for her that heart could desire, all 
enhanced by a far-off anticipation 
perhaps not so generous, a glimmer 
far distant in the recesses of her 
soul, that by-and-by Joyce, in the 
manner happiest for herself, would 
be taken away! But Mrs Hay- 
ward felt that she loved Joyce, 
and would do anything for her in 
the strong and delightful exhilar- 
ation of the triumph of to-night. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


When Joyce was left quite alone, 
and felt the shelter of the silence 
and solitude, she dropped again, as 
she had done in the room down- 
stairs, upon the rug before the fire. 
Great distress and trouble are chill- 
ing things; they make the sick 
heart creep to the fire —the warmth 
ives a little forlorn comfort when 


all is low and ice-bound in the 
soul. She dropped there like a 
child —half seated, half on her 
knees. There was a kind of lux- 
ury in the feeling that no one 
could see, or interrupt, or sympa- 
thise with her —that she was safe 
for the long hours of the winter 
night, safe and alone. 
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What had she done? She had 
listened when she could not silence 
him. She had lost herself in list- 
ening, feeling his heart beat 
against her and his voice in her 
ears. Sheseemed to hear them now 
as soon as other people had left her 
— as soon as she was free from in- 
terrupting, unintelligible voices of 
others. He had told her, over and 
over again, what she knew — noth- 
ing but what she knew; and he 
must have felt her heart beating 
too, though not like his — beating 
heavily, loudly, — beating like a 
thing half stifled in bonds and 
ligatures— for he had not waited 
for any answer. He had taken 
her to himself when the climax 
came, and between them there 
could be no more said. Joyce 
recognised that there could have 
been no more said. She remem- 
bered that she was sobbing, un- 
able to draw her breath, and that 
his breath too was exhausted, and 
all the words that could be used. 
She was not angry with him for 
taking her consent for granted — 
it was all that remained to be 
done. Their marriage and their 
long life together, and the height 
and crown of mortal existence, 
were all summed up in that mo- 
ment. It had been, it was, and 
now it was past. She sat sunk 
upon herself by the fire and went 
over everything. That was the 
only way it could have been. She 
had for a time held him apart from 
her with good reasons, telling him 
how it could not be. And then 
she had been silenced; the words 
might have been withstood, but 
the throbbing of the heart (she 
could feel it still against her arm) 
—how could that be withstood ? 
That was something more than 
words; and her own, so heavily 
throbbing, had sprung for a mo- 
ment into the same measure, like 
something Joyce had never heard 


of nor read of —something that 
made an end of time and space 
and all limits. It had been too 
bewildering, too transporting, to 
think of. It was for a moment 
only; and whether it ought to 
have been or not was a different 
question. It had been, and noth- 
ing could undo it. And it was 
past. That was the one thing of 
which she was sure. 

She had never consented, she 
had said nothing, she had not de- 
ceived him. Though she might 
have deceived others, him she had 
not deceived. Solongas she could 
speak to him, she had said No. 
Afterwards, when her voice failed 
her, when she could only sob, that 
moment had been—not by her 
will, but by his will — by some- 
thing which was inevitable and 
could not be resisted. But now 
it was all over and past. Now 
she was separated from him as far 
as if worlds lay between them. 
There was no longer any time to 
hesitate. It was all fixed and 
settled, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. She had seen him 
for the last time. It was not on 
that subject that she had any 
further conflict with herself. The 
question was not that— not that 
any longer. The question was, 
What must be done? what in 
the few hours that remained to 
her she must do? 

She lay there for a long time 
where she had sunk down, quite 
still and motionless, notwithstand- 
ing that she had so little time, not 
even thinking at all. Things 
flitted across her brain, but scarce- 
ly moved her—broken scenes, 
broken words, a look there, an 
exclamation here. Oftenest in her 
confusion it was her own name she 
seemed to hear — Joyce! Joyce— 
called out by everybody in turn, 
as everybody had appealed to her. 
Andrew whom she had deceived — 
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he had the most right to blame 
her. She had never said that she 
loved him, but he had believed it. 
Poor Andrew! It would not be 
any gain to him though she lost. 
And her lady, who had been so 
dear, and then had changed—to 
whom she had said that Joyce 
would do what was wished of her. 
And then the oracle—the oracle 
that had said, ‘‘ You could do—no 
other thing.’’ No, she could do 
no other thing. That was settled. 
It was not to be discussed ; there 
was no change possible in that. 
The only thing was what to do— 
oh, what to do! 

Joyce never thought of taking 
away her own life. She would 
have given it joyfully for any of 
them to save them a pang; but 
take it away at her own caprice, 
no. She did not consciously reject 
this way, for she never took it 
into consideration. It was not 
among the things that were pos- 
sible. And though she roused 
herself now and then at the end of 
along discursive round of imagin- 
ations, some of them having no 
connection at all with what had 
happened, or was about to happen, 
to ask herself what she was to do, 
for a long time she did not think 
at all. Her candles burned, show- 
ing a light at her window long 
after every other light was out. 
In the barges lying about the 
bridge some way down the river, 
there were people who saw it shin- 
ing, as was reported afterwards, 
through all the night. But Joyce 
was not even thinking. What 
roused her at last was the chill 
creeping over her—the cold of the 
deep night: her fire had fallen 
low, almost to nothing, a faint 
little red glow all blackening into 
darkness, and she shivered, and 
felt in her uncovered arms and 
shoulders the creeping dead cold, 
as if the frost had got in. This 
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physical sensation, the shivering 
chillness, and ague of the cold, 
roused her when her trouble did 
not rouseher. She rose benumbed, 
her limbs stiff, and her heart sore, 
and wrapped a shawl round her, 
drawing it close for warmth. How 
grateful warmth is, when every 
thing else has gone! It is the one 
thing in which there seems a little 
comfort. It brought her to life 
again, and the necessary move- 
ment helped that good effect. But 
bringing her back to life was to 
bring her back to thought; and 
she became conscious that time 
was running on, and that she had 
not yet decided what to do. 

Time was running on. It was 
long past midnight, it was morn- 
ing—the black morning of winter 
when everything is at its coldest, 
and all the world is desolate. 
Folding her arms in her shawh 
over her bosom to keep warm, 
her hand encountered the little 
frame of the miniature pinned 
on her breast. The touch woke 
her up with a keen prick of re- 
ality—as if it had been a sharp 
cold steel that had touched her. 
She unpinned it from her breast, 
and held it in. her hand, and looked 
at it. There must have been mag- 
netism in it. It seemed to bring 
a new flood of feeling, and will, 
and impulse over her. She had 
felt that strange inspiration in her 
veins before, that desire to arise 
and flee, she knew not whither, 
her mother’s inheritance left be- 
hind her when she had fled— 
where no one could follow. It 
was a sad inheritance to come into 


‘tthe world with, but it was the 


only one that Joyce had. She 
looked at the pictured face so 
lyke her own, and that brief long- 
ended tragedy became clear to 
Joyce. The other Joyce had en- 
dured as long as she could, and 
then there had come upon her that 
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irrestrainable despairing desire to 
fly and be seen no more. Oh 
that I had wings like a dove! 
It had not, perhaps, in some 
ways, been so difficult for her as 
for the second Joyce it would 
be. There was nobody to go 
after her, to move heaven and 
earth to find her—there were 
perhaps, Joyce thought, con- 
fusedly exaggerating the time, 
and its changes, as youth is so 
apt to do—no telegraphs, no 
railways then —at least there 
was no father, no lover, no 
friends ready to put all modes 
of discovery in motion. For a 
moment she envied her mother; 
but then said to herself, with a 
sudden warm flush all over her, 
No, no! Thank God, in her 
case there was no second life 
involved ; nobody to come into 
the world as she herself had done, 
in confusion and trouble, with all 
the lines of her life wrong from 
her birth, and this tragic conclu- 
sion always coming! The touch 
of the cold little miniature seemed 
to send thrills and icy touches 
through her veins. The eyes had 
a strange look in them, like the 
eyes of a hunted oreature. Mrs 
Hayward had said that her own 
eyes were more deep and true. 
She rose up to look at herself, to 
see if perhaps that look had come 
to her too. A girl does not think 
what is the expression in her eyes ; 
but they had always been quiet 
eyes, she thought—not with that 
look. She went to the glass, with 
the miniature in her hand, to see. 
But when she stood before the 
glass, it was not her own ex- 
pression, but the strange world 
of darkness and vacancy beyond, 
which caught Joyce’s confused 


and troubled intelligence. She 
remembered all the fanciful su- 
perstitions, half poetry, half mirth, 
of the country-side. 


How some 
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one would come behind you and 
look over your shoulder, and you 
would see in the mirror the man 
you were to marry,—your fate; 
or how, perhaps, it might be a 
white-robed ghost, or a death’s- 
head that would advance out of 
the unseen and look over your 
shoulder; or how in that strange 
fathomless darkness of the mirror 
there might rise before you scenes 
—of what was going on among 
those you loved, or what was to 
happen in the future, shadows of 
the real. She could not see her 
own eyes for the wonder which 
carried her beyond them, which 
made her look into the reflected 
air as if it were another world. 

What a waste of time it was, 
and how the time was running on! 
Only a few hours now before the 
step must be taker, and as yet 
no decision come to as to what it 
was to be! She went and sat 
down at the table where were her 
writing things, and in her writing- 
case the letters—Mrs Bellendean’s 
note of farewell, and Andrew’s— 
poor Andrew’s! Even now she 
could not think, but only look at 
these two momentous bits of 
paper, and wonder what fhey 
would think, how they would 
feel, whether they would blame 
themselves. She even smiled to 
herself at the astonishment, the 
incredulity that would come over 
Andrew’s face, and his conviction 
that whoever she had fled from 
it could not be from him. The 
lady would know better—it would 
give her a pang—but so long as 
everything came as she wished, 
the pang would not hurt her, it 
would go away. And then the 
wonder, and the questions, and the 
strong feelings would widen out and 
die away like circles in the water, 
and Joyce would go down and dis- 
appear like a stone. 

Again this vague round of 
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thought and nothing decided on, 
nothing done—and the time was 
running on. Twelve hours hence 
it would be the afternoon of the 
November day, and fe would be 
here. And before then all must 
be settled and done. And in the 
meantime the glow of the fire had 
gone out in the blackness of the 
night, and it was cold—cold—a 
cold that went to the heart. 

At breakfast next morning Joyce 
showed little trace of a sleepless 
night; her eyes were quite clear, 
her colour varying, but sometimes 
bright, her aspect not radiant as 
might become a girl in her position, 
yet very clear, like a sky that has 
cleared after rain. Thinking it all 
over in the light of after-events, no 
one could recollect anything about 
her that had called for special 
notice. She.was grave, yet not 
without a smile: and a girl on the 
eve of the greatest change in her 
life, though she may be very gay 
if she is happy, has reason to be 
grave as well. Joyce was always 
thoughtful, and there was nothing 
wonderful in the fact that under- 
neath the soft smile with which 
she responded to what was said to 
her there should be a gravity quite 
natural in the circumstances. No 
doubt there was a great deal to 
think about—the opposition that 
might be raised, the difficulties she 
would have to encounter. It 
would not be all plain sailing. 
Mrs Hayward, a little anxious in 
the strength of her newly awak- 
ened sympathies, thought that she 
quite understood. Joyce went out 
for her usual morning walk with 
her father, just as usual. so far as 
the Colonel could see. She talked 
a little more than usual, perhaps 
to prevent him talking of the great 
subject of the moment. He for his 
part was much excited with the 
information his wife had given. He 
was full of enthusiasm for Norman. 


‘¢If I had chosen the whole world 
through, I could not have found 
a man whom I should have liked 
better,”’ he said. ‘I always liked 
Norman Bellendean. I never could 
have imagined when we first came 
in contact in India, he a young sub 
and I his commanding officer, that 
he would ever be my son-in-law. 
How could I, not even knowing that 
I had—what good fortune was in 
store for me in finding you, my 
dear? But he was always a capital 
fellow. I liked him from the very 
first—fond of his profession and 
always ready for whatever was 
wanted—as good a fellow as ever 
lived,”’ cried the Colonel, as he 
had done on his first introduction 
into these pages, taking upon him 
to answer to all the neighbours and 
tenants for the excellences of 
Captain Bellendean. Joyce listened 
very gravely, very sweetly, with a 
little inclination of her head in 
assent to all these praises. It 
pleased her to hear them, even 
though it was no business of hers. 

‘¢ But you must remember,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ always—that if there’s a pain 
in it, it’s leaving you. You've 
been good, good to me. I never 
knew what it was——’’ 

‘*Good!”’ cried the Colonel— 
‘*there’s no credit in being good 
to you; and as for pain, my dear, 
no doubt we’ll miss you dread- 
fully—but it’s not as if he had to 
go away with the regiment to the 
end of the world. We'll come and 
see you at Bellendean, and you'll 
come to see us. I scarcely con- 
sider, with a man I like so thor- 
oughly as Bellendean, that it will 
be leaving me.”’ 

‘I was very ignorant when I 
came here,’’ said Joyce, ‘* I did not 
know what a father was. I was 
shy—shy to call you so. My old 
grandfather was so different. But, 
father, you have always under- 
stood, never discouraged me when 
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I was most cast down, never lost 
patience. And I wish I could 
make you always mind that, when 
perhaps you may think of me— 
differently from what you do now.” 

‘¢Why should I think of you 
differently? I may grudge a little 
to see my pretty Joyce marrying 
so soon, when I would have liked 
to keep her to myself: but it is the 
course of nature, my dear, and 
what parents must expect.’’ 

‘*I will always think upon you 
like this,’’ she said: ‘‘the river 
flowing, and the banks green even 
though it’s winter, and the red oak- 
leaves stiff on the branches, aid 
all the other big trees bare. And 
the sky blue, with white clouds 
flitting, and a little cheerful 
wind, and the shining sun.”’ 

‘«Why in winter, Joyce?” he 
said, smiling. ‘‘ You might as well 
put me in a summer landscape if 
you are so fanciful: but you need 
not speak as if we were to be part- 
ed for ages, or as if you might not 
see me again. I’m not so dread- 
fully old, if thatis what you mean.”’ 

** You will not be angry, father, 
if I speak to you of my old grand- 
father at home. When I saw him 
last he did not see me. He was 
walking through the corn, with 
his head bent and his heart sore. 
It was a bonnie summer day, and 
the corn all rustling in the wind, 
and high, almost up to his old bent 
shoulders. But he saw nothing, 
for he was thinking of poor little 
Joyce that he had bred up from a 
baby, and that was going away. 
I have been a great trouble to 
everybody that has cared for me.”’ 

‘*T am afraid I did not think 
enough of what it was to these old 
people, Joyce. To be sure, it was 
a loss never to be made up; but 
then when they knew it was for 
your good ” 

‘*It is for our good,’’ said Joyce, 
‘¢ when we die: but it’s hard, hard 





to take comfort in that. I have 
never had that to bear, but I’ve 
seen it; and though a poor woman 


will believe that her little child is, 


become one of the angels and will 
never have any trouble more, yet 
her heart will break just the same.” 

‘¢That’s true, that’s true,” he 
said: ‘* but it’s not a cheerful sub. 
ject, my dear, and just when your 
life is at its happiest a 

‘¢ Don’t you think, father,”’ said 
Joyce, ‘that when you are at your 
happiest it is like coming to an 
end? for it seems as if heaven it- 
self couldn’t do any more for you, 
and the next step must just be 
coming down among common folk.” 

‘« Don’t say that to Bellendean,” 
cried the Colonel, ‘‘ for you may 
be sure he thinks that heaven can 
do a good deal more for him, and 
you too.” 

But it was always an effort on 
the Colonel’s part to bring her 
back to the contemplation of more 
cheerful prospects. She came in, 
however, freshened by the lively 
wind, her colour raised, her hair 
playing about her forehead in 
little rings, disentangled by the 
breeze, and was cheerful at lunch- 
eon, responding to all that was said. 
When they had left the table, she 
drew Mrs Hayward aside for a mo- 
ment, and asked if she might keep 
the miniature which had been given 
her to wear the previous night. 

‘‘T think so, Joyce: you have 
the best right to it. Ask your 
father, if you have any doubt on 
the subject.’ 

‘‘T would rather ask you. It 
was kind, kind to bring it to me: 
nobody else would have had that 
thought.” 

‘‘T have always wanted to be 
kind,” Mrs Hayward said, moved 
by an emotion which surprised 
her. ‘‘We may not always have 
understood each other, Joyce. I 
may have been sometimes not 
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quite just, and you were not re- 
sponsive. It was neither your 
fault nor mine. The circumstan- 
ces were hard upon us: but in the 
future——”’ 

‘‘J cannot call you mother,” 
said Joyce. ‘* You would maybe 
not like it, and I’m slow, slow to 
move, and I could not. But I 
would like to call you a true friend. 
I am sure you are a true friend. 
And we will never misunderstand 
each other again.’’ 

«« My dear, there’s a kiss to that 
bargain,’ said Elizabeth, with her 
eyes full of tears. She said after 
a moment, with a tremulous laugh, 
‘‘But we'll misunderstand each 
other a hundred times, only after 
this it will always come right.’’ 

There were no tears in Joyce’s 
eyes, but there was something in 
them which was not usually there. 
Mrs Hayward, after she had kissed 
her, looked at her again with 
mingled anxiety and curiosity. 
“* Joyce,”’ she said, ‘‘ you are tired 
out. Idon’t think you can have 
slept last night. Go and lie down 
and rest a little. You have got that 
look that is in your mother’s eyes.’’ 

When Joyce had gone up-stairs, 
Mrs Hayward went to the library, 
where the Colonel was seated with 
his paper. She said to him that 
she was not half so sure as she had 
been that Joyce was happy. ‘I 
thought there could be no doubt 
about it. If ever two people were 
in love with each other, I thought 
these two were: but I don’t feel 
so comfortable about it now.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear !’’ said the 
Colonel, who was a little drowsy. 
The room was warm, and the 
paper not interesting, and he had 

en proposing to himself to have 
a doze before Bellendean came 
to talk business and settlements. 
Mrs Hayward did not disturb him 
further, but she was uneasy and 
restless. Some time after, she 
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heard the outer door close, and 
came out into the hall with a 
little unexplainable anxiety to 
know who it was. ‘‘It was Miss 
Hayward, ma’am, a-going out for 
a walk,”’ Baker said. Mrs Hay- 
ward thought it was strange that 
Joyce should choose that time for 
going out, when Captain Bellen- 
dean might arrive at any moment. 
And then she suggested to herself 
that perhaps Joyce had gone to 
meet herlover. ‘‘ Anyhow, alittle 
walk in the fresh air will do her 
good,’’ she said to herself. 

Norman arrived about half an 
hour afterwards, and was aston- 
ished and evidently annoyed that 
Joyce was not there to receive 
him. He went into the library, 
and had a long talk with the Col- 
onel, and he came out again to 
the drawing-room where the tea- 
table was set out ; but no Joyce. 

‘¢Send up one of the maids to 
see if Miss Hayward is in her 
room,’’ Mrs Hayward said. 

‘*Miss Hayward have never 
come in, ma’am,”’ said Baker ; *‘ for 
she never takes no latch-key, and 
nobody but me has answered the 
door.”’ 

‘‘It is quite extraordinary. I 
cannot understand it,’’ cried the 
mistress of the house. And then 
the usual excuses were suggested. 
She must have walked too far; she 
must have been detained. She 
had not taken her watch, and did 
not know how late it was. Nor- 
man said nothing, but his looks 
were dark; and thus the early 
evening passed. The dinner-hour 
approached, and they all went up- 
stairs somewhat silently to dress. 
Mrs Hayward was pale with fright, 
though she did not know of what 
she was afraid. She had already 
sent off her own maid to go to 
Miss Marsham’s, to Mrs Sitwell’s, 
to the rectory, to inquire if Joyce 
was at either of these places. But 
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the answer was No; she had not 
been seen byanyone. Whatdid it 
mean? They met in the drawing- 
room—Mrs Hayward more scared 
and pale, Captain Bellendean more 
dark and angry, than before. 

‘Where is Joyce?’”’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
she has never come back! Then 
there must be something wrong.”’ 

‘¢If she is staying away on ac- 
count of me ”’ said Bellendean, 
looking almost black, with his eye- 
brows curved over his eyes, and 
his moustache closing sternly over 
his mouth. 

‘¢On account of you! Mydear 
fellow, what a strange idea! It’s 
only because of you that I’m sur- 
prised at all,’’ said the Colonel, as 
if it had been the most ordinary 
thing in the world that Joyce 
should not come home to dinner. 
Mrs Hayward said nothing, but she 
was very pale; though why Joyce 
should absent herself, or what was 
the meaning of it, she could not 
guess. ‘‘ Let us goin to dinner,” 
said the Colonel. ‘‘If anything 
had happened to her we must 
have heard at once. Probably 
she is dressing in a hurry now, 
knowing that we will all fall upon 
her as soon as she shows. Give 
my wife your arm, Bellendean.’’ 
He was quite cheerful and at ease 
now that there was really, as Mrs 
Hayward reflected, something to 
be anxious about; and he con- 
tinued to talk and keep up the 
spirits of the party throughout 
dinner; but it was a lugubrious 
meal. 

Mrs Hayward ran up-stairs to 
Joyce’s room as soon as she was 
free. She made a hurried survey 
of her tables and drawers, where 
nothing seemed to be wanting. 
She stood bewildered in the or- 
derly silent room, where nothing 
had been disturbed since the morn- 
ing—no signs of usage about, no 





ribbon or brooch on the table, or 
disarray of any kind. How cold 
it looked, how dead !—like a place 
out of which the inhabitant had 
gone. It exercised akind of weird 
influence upon her mind. She 
stood back in alarm from the glass 
before which Joyce had stood last 
night, gazing into the unknown. 
Mrs Hayward was not at all super- 
stitious, - but it frightened her to 
see the blank of the reflected va- 
cancy, as if something might come 
into it. It could not be more 
blank than the vacant room, which 
threw no light whatever on the 
mystery. Where had she gone? 
There could not be anything in 
those suggestions. which she had 
made, not without a chill of doubt, 
in the afternoon. Joyce could not 
be detained anywhere all this time, 
could not have taken too long a 
walk, or mistaken the time. It 
was impossible to believe in any 
such simple solution now: nearly 
nine o’clock—and she knew that 
her lover was to be here; and all 
the decorums of the dinner-hour 
and the regulations of the house, 
No, no; that was impossible. Could 
she be ill ?—could she 
Mrs Hayward started violently, 
though it was only a soft knock at 
the door. ‘If you please, Miss 
Marsham is down-stairs wishing to 
see you.”” Ah, it was that then! 
she cried to herself, her heart giv- 
ing a bound of relief. She was 
ill. Something had happened—a 
sprained ankle, or some easy mat- 
ter of that kind. She ran down- 
stairs relieved, almost gay. It 
might be a troublesome business, 
but so long as that was all—— 
Miss Marsham was standing in 
front of the fire with a large black 
veil tied over her hat. She was 
one of the feeble sisters who are 
always taking cold. She came 
forward quickly, holding out cold 
hands without gloves. ‘* Oh!” she 
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cried, ‘‘has Joyce come back? is 
it all right? is there anything 
wrong ?”’ 

«¢ Do you mean,’’ cried Mrs Hay- 
ward, harshly, ‘‘that you’ve only 
come to ask me questions—not to 
tell me anything ?”’ 

‘«¢Oh!”’ cried Miss Marsham, 
clasping her thin hands, ‘‘ then she 
must have done it, though I did 
not advise her todo it! I did not 
understand ee 

‘sWhat ?”’ cried Mrs Hayward, 
darting upon her, seizing her arm. 

Miss Marsham told her story 
incoherently, as well as in her 
agitation she could tell it. ‘* She 
asked my advice. There was some 
lady whose heart would be broken 
—who had never suffered, never 
been disappointed, and who had to 
be saved. And there were two 
gentlemen I cannot tell you 
any more—indeed I cannot; I 
only half understood her. I told 
her—that to sacrifice one’s self 
was always the easiest.’’ 

The gentlemen came in while 
Miss Marsham was speaking. The 
Colonel, still quite cheerful, saying, 
Depend upon it, we shall find her 
in the drawing-room.’’ Captain 
Bellendean was as dark as night. 
“T told her—that to sacrifice 
one’s self was always the easiest,”’ 
were the words they heard as they 
came into the room; the sound of 
voices had made their hearts jump. 
Norman had taken a quick step 
forward when he saw that Mrs 
Hayward was not alone. This 
strange figure was not like Joyce, 
but who could tell ?——— 

“T told her that it came easiest 
to women—that to sacrifice one’s 
self—__” 

“To whom did you say that ?”’ 

“Oh, Captain Bellendean ! if I 
said what was wrong I did 
not understand her. There was 
some one whose heart would be 
broken, a girl who had never been 
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disappointed. I said to sacrifice 
one’s self——”’ 

‘¢ To sacrifice one’s self! ”’ cried 
Captain Bellendean, with a roll of 
low sound like the roar of an ani- 
mal in pain. 

‘‘I said it was the easiest— 
rather than to let some one else 
suffer, whoever it might be. Oh, 
God forgive me—God forgive me 
—if I said wrong!” 

At this moment there was a 
knock at the door, and Mrs Hay- 
ward’s maid came in. ‘If you 
please, ma’am,”’ she said, 

‘‘What is it? Miss Hayward 
has come back ?” 

‘¢ If you please, ma’am,’’ said the 
maid, ‘‘some of her clothes are— 
not there. And Mr Baker says 
she sent away a box this morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘¢Where is Baker?’’ said the 
Colonel. 

He was not far off, but at the 
door, fully prepared for the emer- 
gency. He did not wait to be 
questioned. ‘‘It was a box,” he 
said, ‘‘ like as Miss Hayward have 
sent off before,—I didn’t take par- 
ticular notice. The baker took it 
to the station. He had his cart at 
the door.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by a box?”’ 
said the Colonel, to whom they all 
left this examination, and who 
asked the question without excite- 
ment, as only partially under- 
standing the importance of it. 

‘*A box, Colonel! well, just a 
common sort of a box—like the 
ladies sent to the ’Ospital Christ- 
mas-time—like Miss Hayward 
have sent off before——’”’ 

‘« Did you see the address ?”’ 

‘* You see, ma’am, the baker, his 
cart was at the door,—and he ups 
and says, if the young lady had no 
objection, he’d take it and wel- 
come. Sol gives him a hand up 
with it, and never see the address 
—except just London.” 


——s . . 
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«¢ You are sure it was London ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, Colonel—at least, I 
wouldn’t like to take nothing in 
the nature of an oath: but so far as 
being sure a 

‘¢That will do,”’ said Mrs Hay- 
ward, quickly. ‘‘Now you may 
go.”” She burst forth as soon as 
the door was closed, ‘‘She has 
done what her mother did; but 
why—but why ?”’ 

A little later, before this mourn- 
ful company separated, Joyce’s 
little writing-case was brought 
down-stairs, and in it was found 





Andrew’s letter and Mrs Bellen- 
dean’s folded together. On a piece 
of paper separate— which, how- 
ever, had no appearance of being 
intended for a letter—Joyce had 
written something in a large strag. 
gling hand, very different from 
her usual neat writing. It was 
this— 

‘*] can do no other thing. To 
him I would be mansworn—and 
to her no true friend. And what 
I said was, Joyce will do—what is 
wanted of her. I can do no other 
thing.”’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Nearly twenty-four hours later 
the chill of the wintry night had 
closed over the village of Bellen- 
dean. The frosty weather had 
gone, and was replaced by the 
clammy dampness and heavily 
charged atmosphere of a thaw. 
There had been showers during 
the day, and a Scotch mist had 
set in with the falling of the night. 
Janet Matheson and her old hus- 
band were sitting on either side 
of the fire. Peter had got to feel 
the severity of the winter weather, 
and though he still did his day’s 
work, he was heavy and tired, and 
sat stretching his long limbs across 
the hearth with that desire . for 
more rest which shows the flagging 
of the strength and spirit. Janet 
on the other side of the fire was 
knitting the usual dark - grey 
stockings with yards of leg, which 
it was astonishing to think could 
be always wanted by one man. 
They were talking little. An ob- 
servation once in half an hour or 
so, a little stir of response, and 
then the silence would fall over 
them again, unbroken by anything 
but the fall of the ashes from the 
grate, or the ticking of the clock. 
Sometimes Janet would carry on 


a little monologue for a few 
minutes, to which Peter gave here 
and there a deep growl of reply; 
but there was little that could be 
called conversation between the 
old pair, who knew all each other's 
thoughts, and were ‘* company ”’ to 
each other without a word said. 
There were few sounds even out- 
side: now and then a heavy foot 
going by: now and then a boy 
running in his heavy shoes on 
some cold errand. The cold and 
the rain had sent indoors all the 
usual stragglers of the night. 

‘¢ Yon letter’s near a week auld,” 
said Peter. They had not been 
talking of Joyce; but a quarter 
of an hour before had briefly, with 
a few straggling remarks at long 
intervals, discussed the crop which 
‘‘the maister’’ had settled upon 
for the Long Park, a selection of 
which Peter did not approve; but 
no explanation was needed for this 
introduction of a new subject. 
There could be no doubt between 
them as to what ‘yon letter” 
meant. 

‘¢ There’ll be anither the morn,” 
said Janet, ‘‘when she has passed 
the Thursday—it aye comes on 
the Saturday. She will have been 
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thrang with something or other. 
It’s the time coming on for a’ thae 
pairties and balls.” 

Peter gave a long low subter- 
raneous laugh. ‘It would be a 
queer thing,”’ he said, ‘‘ for you 
and me to see oor Joyce at one 
o’ thae grand balls.” 

‘«©And wherefore no’?” said 
anet. ‘‘ Take you my word for’t, 
she’ll aye be ane o’ the bonniest 
there.”’ 

‘¢]’m no’ doubtin’ that,’’ he said ; 
and silence fell again over the 
cottage kitchen — silence broken 
only after a long time by an im- 
patient sigh from Janet, who had 
just cast off her stocking, rounding 
the ample toe. 

‘«‘ Eh,”’ she said, ‘ just to hae ae 
glimpse of her! I would ken ina 
moment.’’ 

‘¢What are ye wantin’ token’?”’ 

‘Oh, naething,”’ said Janet, put- 
ting down the finished stocking 
after pulling it into shape and 
smoothing it with her hand. She 
took up her needles again and 
pulled out a long piece of worsted 
to set on the other, with again a 
suppressed sigh. 

“Siching and sabbing never 
mean naething,’’ said Peter, orac- 
ularly. 

‘‘Weel, weel! I would like to 
see in her bonnie face that she’s 
happy among thae strange folk. 
If ye maun ken every thocht thai 
comes into a body’s heart , 

‘‘Hae ye ony reason——”’ said 
Peter, and then paused with a 
ghost of his usual laugh. ‘*‘ Ye’re 
just that conceited, ye think she 
canna be happy but with you and 
me.”’ 

‘It’s maybe just that,’’ said 
Janet. 

‘It’s just that. She has mair 
to mak’ her happy than the like of 
us ever heard tell of. I wouldna 
wonder if ye were just jealous—o’ 
a’ thae enterteenments.’’ 





‘*T wouldna wonder,’’ Janet 
said. And then there was a long 
silence again. 

Presently a faint sound of foot- 
steps approaching from a distance 
came muffled from the silence out- 
side. The old people, with their 
rural habit of attention to all 
such passing sounds, listened un- 
awares each on their side. Light 
steps in light shoes, not any of 
the heavy walkers of Bellendean. 
Would it be somebody from the 
Manse coming from the station? 
or maybe one of the maids from 
the House? They both listened 
without any conscious reason, as 
village people do. At last Peter 
spoke— 

‘< If she wasna hundreds o’ miles 
away, I would say that was her 
step.” 

‘¢ Dinna speak such nonsense,’’ 
said Janet. ‘Then suddenly throw- 
ing down her needles with a cry, 
‘it’s somebody coming here !— 
whisht, whisht !’’ she added to her- 
self, ‘‘that auld man’s blethers 
puts nonsense in a body’s heid.’”’ 
Janet rose up to her feet with 
an agitated cry. Some one had 
touched the latch. She rushed to 
the door and turned the key— 
‘¢ We were just gaun to oor beds,’’ 
she cried, in a tone of apology. 

And then the door was pushed 
open from without. The old 
woman uttered a shriek of won- 
der and joy, yet alarm, and with a 
great noise old Peter stumbled to 
his feet. 

It was her or her ghost. The 
rain glistening upon her hat and 
her shoulders—her eyes shining 
like brighter drops of dew—a 
colour on her cheeks from the 
outdoor air, a gust of the frag- 
rance of that outdoor atmosphere 
—the ‘‘caller air’’ that had always 
breathed about Joyce—coming in 
with her. She stood and smiled 
and said, ‘‘ It’s me,’’ as if she had 
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come home after a day’s absence, 
as if no chasm of time and dis- 
tance had ever opened between. 

No words can ever describe the 
agitated moment of such a return, 
especially when so unexpected and 
strange, exciting feelings of fear as 
well as delight. They took her 
in, they brought her to the fire, 
they took off her cloak which was 
wet, and the hat that was orna- 
mented like jewels with glistening 
drops of the Scotch mist. They 
made her sit down, touching her 
shoulders, her hair, her arms, the 
very folds of her dress, with fond 
caressing touches, laughing and 
crying over her. Poor old Peter 
was inarticulate in his joy and 
emotion. Nothing bnt a success- 
sion of those low rolling laughs 
would come from him, and great 
lakes of moisture were standing 
under the furrows of his old cye- 
brows. He sat down opposite to 
her, and did nothing but gaze at 
her with a tenderness unspeak- 
able, the ecstasy which was be- 
yond all expression. Janet re- 
tained her power of movement 
and of speech. 

‘¢Eh, my bonnie lamb! eh, my 
ain bairn! you’ve come back to 
see your auld folk. And the Lord 
bless you, my darlin’! it’s an ill 
nicht for the like of you—but 
we'll warm you and dry you if we 
can do naithing mair: and there’s 
your ain wee room aye ready, and 
oh, a joyfu’ welcome, a joyfu’ wel- 
come!” 

‘*No, granny, I cannot go back 
to my own room. I’ve come but 
for a moment. I’m going away 
on a journey, and there’s little 
time, little time. But I couldn’t 

by. ”” 





‘* Pass by—— No, that would 
hae been a bonnie business,’’ said 
Peter, with his laugh—‘‘to have 
passed by.”’ 

Joyce told them an incoherent 


story about a ship that was to 
sail to-night. ‘‘I am going from 
Leith — and there was just an 
hour or two—and I must be back 
by the nine-o’clock train. It's 
not very long, but I must not lose 
my ship.” 

‘* And are they with you, Joyce, 
waitin’ for you? and what for did 
ye no’ bring the Cornel? The 
Cornel wasna proud—he didna 
disdain the wee bit place. And 
no’ even a maid with ye to take 
care of ye! Oh ay, my bonnie 
woman, weel I understand that; 
you would have naebody with ye 
to disturb us, but just a’ to oor- 
sels—_—”’ 

«« Ony fuil,’’ said Peter, ** would 
see that.’ 

‘* We’re a’ just fails,’’ said Janet, 
‘* for weel I see that; and yet I’m 
no’ sure I’m pleased that she’s let 
to come her lane—for I would have 
her guarded that nae strange wind, 
no, nor the rain, should touch her. 
I’m wantin’ twa impossible things 
—that she should be attendit like 
a princess, and yet that we should 
have her her lane, a’ to you and 
me.”’ 

‘*It’s very cold outside,”’ said 
Joyce, ‘‘and oh, so warm and cosy 
here! I have never seen a place 
so warm nor like home since I 
went away. Granny, will you 
mask some tea, though it’s so 
late? I think I would like a cup 
of tea.” 

‘¢ That will! ’’ cried Janet, with 
a sense of pleasure such as a queen 
might feel when her most beloved 
child asked her for a duchy or a 
diamond. Her face shone with 
pure satisfaction and delight, and 
her questions ran on as she moved 
to and fro, making the kettle boil 
(which was always just on the 
eye of boiling), getting out her 
china teapot, her best things, 
‘for we maun do her a’ honour, 
like a grand visitor, though she’s 
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our ain bairn, and no’ the least 
changed ’’ These observations 
Janet addressed to Peter, though 
they were mingled with a hundred 
tender things to Joyce, and so 
mixed that the change of the per- 
son was hard to follow. 

‘‘Whatfor should she be chang- 
ed?” said Peter, with his tremu- 
lous growl of happiness. The old 
man sat, with an occasional earth- 
quake of inward laughter passing 
over him, never -taking his eyes 
from her. He was less critical 
than Janet; no suspicions or fears 
were in his mind. He took her 
own account of herself with pro- 
found faith. Whatfor should she 
be changed ? Whatfor should she 
be otherwise than happy? She 
had come to see them in the 
moment she had in the middle of 
her journey, alone, as was natural— 
for anybody with her would have 
made a different thing of it alto- 
gether, and weel did Joyce ken 
that. He was thoroughly satisfied, 
and more blessed than words could 
say. He sat well pleased and 
listened, while Janet told her 
everything that had passed. Al- 
though it had been told in letters, 
words of mouth was another thing, 
and Joyce had a hundred questions 
to put. She was far more con- 
cerned to hear everything that 
could be told her than to tell 
about herself; but if Peter re- 
marked this at all, it was only as 
a perfection the more in his ‘* bon- 
nie woman ’’—his good lassie that 
never thought of herself. 

‘*And oh, but the Captain was 
kind, kind!’’ said Janet. ‘He 
came and sat where ye are sittin’, 
my bonnie doo, and just tauld me 
everything I wanted to ken—how 
ye were looking, and the way ye 
were speaking, and that you and 
the Cornel were great friends, and 
the very things ye were dressed in, 
Joyce. He must have taken an 
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awfu’ deal of notice to mind every- 
thing. He would just come and 
sit for hoors——”’ 

Joyce moved her seat a little 
farther from the fire. The heat 
was great, and had caught her 
cheek and made it flush. It grew 
white again when she withdrew 
from that glow, but she smiled 
and said in a low tone, ‘‘He is 
very kind: and you would see the 
lady, granny, and Miss Greta.” 

‘*No’ for a long time. You had 
always a great troke with them, 
Joyce, and they with you; but 
when once my bonny bird was 
flown, it’s little they thought of 
your old granny. There was a 
great steer about the Captain and 
her, but I kenna if it was true. 
There’s aye a talk aboot some- 
thing, but the half o’t is lees. 
He’s ower good for her, it’s my 
opinion. I’ve a real soft corner 
for the Captain.” 

‘«He kent the way to get roond 
ye,”’ said Peter, ‘‘aye flatterin’ - 
aboot that bit lassie there.”’ 

‘‘He was real kind. He would 
just sit for hours, and mind every- 
thing.’ 

‘«Granny,’’ cried Joyce, inter- 
rupting hastily, ‘* you have told me 
nothing about the new mistress, 
and how she took up my place.”’ 

‘* But I wrote it a’ down in my 
letters,’’ said Janet. ‘‘ That’s no 
like word of mouth, you’re think- 
ing? Well, you see, Joyce ’’—and 
Janet went over the whole career 
of the new schoolmistress, who 
had not given entire satisfaction. 
‘*As wha could?” said the old 
woman. ‘Ye just spoiled them; 
they could get nobody that would 
have pleased them after you.”’ 

‘© You’re no’ asking aboot An- 
drew,”’ said Peter. 

‘* Eh, poor lad!” cried Janet, ‘I 
wouldna have wondered if he had 
come tower the nicht: but now it’s 
too late.” 
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‘¢Granny,”’ cried Joyce, with a 
little cry of alarm, ‘ you’ll say 
nothing to Andrew? Oh, not a 
word! Never let him know I was 
here. I would fain, fain not be 
unkind—but there are some things 
that cannot be. Oh I was very 
silly, I should have known. You'll 
tell him to think of me no more— 
that I’m not worthy of it; but 
oh, never tell I’ve been here.”’ 

‘«No, my bonny lamb—no, my 
ain dear. He never was worthy 
o’ you. He shall hear not a word 
—nor nae ither person, if that’s 
your pleasure, Joyce.” 

‘Oh, granny dear! but it’s 
time now, and I must go.”’ 

Janet’s heart was very heavy; 
but there was no time for questions, 
and she saw that Joyce was little 
disposed to explain. ‘‘We’ll go 
with her to the station, and see 
her off,’’ she said, taking her big 
shawl out of the aumrie. ‘I’m 
laith, laith to part with you, Joyce, 
but it would be nae kindness to 
make ye late, and they’ll be meet- 
ing you at the train.”’ 

‘«] must not be late,’’ Joyce re- 


' plied. She looked round with a faint 


smile, and tears were in her eyes, 
and her lips moved as if she were 
saying something. Janet’s heart 
was sore for her child. Why was 
she left to travel all alone in a wild 
and dark night like this? Why 
should she say nothing of her father, 
or of any one that was with her? 
Janet’s mind misgave h¢r—she was 
full of fears: Joyce was ‘‘ no’ her- 
sel’.’’ She was very loving, very 
tender, and smiled, and tried to look 
at ease; but she could not deceive 
the old woman whom love enlight- 
ened, who knew all her ways and 
her looks. There was something 
in her eyes which Janet did not 
know. She did not understand 
what it meant, but it meant trouble. 
There was trouble written all over 
Joyce. Her fond old guardian 


knew not what it was, only knew 
it was there. 

The two old people went to the 
station with her through the windy, 
weeping night, saying little on 
either side. Joyce clasped her old 
grandmother’s arm tightly in hers, 
but scarcely spoke, and Peter stalk- 
ed beside them, half exhilarated, 
half heart-broken—he did not know 
which. To have had her for a little 
was sweet, but then to see her go 
away She clung to them, cry- 
ing quietly under her veil, as they 
put her into a corner of a vacant 
carriage — not without a forlorn 
pride that it was first class—and 
wrapped her cloak round her. They 
had no fine phrases; but to smooth 
the folds of her dress, to tuck the 
cloak round her, was always some 
faint satisfaction. ‘‘I’ll write,” 
she said, ‘‘as soon as I can, but it 
may be Jong. You'll not lose heart 
only wait, wait, and I’ll write——” 

‘¢Oh, my darlin’, we'll wait; 
but, Joyce, where are you goin’, 
where are you goin’, that you 
speak like that ?”’ 

‘‘ Good-bye, grandfather, good- 
bye, granny, dear granny !”’ 

Janet clutched Peter with a 
grasp that hurt even that old arm 
of his, all muscle and sinew. 
‘¢ Noo,”’ she said, in an imperative 
whisper, ‘‘ gang hame to your bed: 
I’m goin’ after her. Dinna saya 
word to me, but gang hame to 
your bed. I'll come back the 
morn’s morning, or as soon as I 
can.”’ 

‘*Gaun after her! and what 
good will that do her?”’ cried Peter, 
in consternation. 

‘¢ At least, I’ll see her safe,” 
said Janet, clambering into a third- 
class carriage. The train was al- 
most in motion, and carried her 
off before her astonished husband 
could say another word. The old 
man stood bewildered, and looked 
after the train which carried them 
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both from him. But he had that 
inexhaustible rural patience which 
makes so many things supportable. 
After a few minutes he went away, 
slowly shaking his head. ‘She 
has nae ticket,’’ he said to himself, 
‘and little money in her pooch, 
and what guid can she do in ony 
case?’’ But after a while he obeyed 
Janet’s injunction, and went slowly 
home. 

It was hard work for Janet to 
keep sight of Joyce when they 
came to the great Edinburgh sta- 
tion: she was little accustomed 
to crowds—to be hustled and 
pushed about as a poor old woman 
getting out of a third-class carriage 
so often is: but fortunately her 
eyes had kept the long sight of 
youth, and she managed to trace 
the movements of her child. One 
thing was sure, that nobody was 
there to meet Joyce, not even a 
maid. The girl made her way by 
dark passages and corners to the 
place where another little train 
was starting for Leith, where 
Janet followed her breathless. It 
was very raw and cold, windy and 
gusty, the wind blowing about the 
light of the lamps, driving wild 
clouds across the sky, dashing rain 
from time to time against the car- 
riage-windows, and the atmosphere 
was dreary with a sense of the 
wilder darkness of the approach- 
ing sea. Presently they came to 
the port and to the quay, where 
a confused mass of vessels, made 
half visible by the flaring melan- 
choly iights, lay together, with 
lamps swinging at their masts. 
The pavement was wet and slip- 
pery, the wind was keen and cold, 
and blew blasts of stinging rain 
like tears over her face as she toiled 
along. But she never lost sight of 
Joyce. The Firth was tumbling 
in dark waves, faintly visible in 
a liquid line, apparent at least so 
far that it was not solid earth, but 
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something wilder, more dreadful, 
insecure —and it raved and dashed 
against the pier and the sides of 
the ships, sometimes sending up a 
leaping white vision of spray like 
something flying at your throat, 
and always a sound as if of con- 
tending voices, the shout of on- 
coming, the long grinding drag of 
the withdrawal as wave followed 
wave. The boats moved and creaked 
at anchor, the lamps and dim 
masts and funnels rising and fall- 
ing. There were gangways, each 
with its little coloured smoky lamp, 
from one steamboat to another, 
lying ready to start, three or four 
deep against the pier. Janet saw 
the solitary figure which she had 
tracked so long pause, as if with a 
moment’s hesitation, at the first of 
these gangways, and she made a 
rush forward at the last after this 
long course, to grip her child by 
the dress, by whatever thing she 
could clutch and hold, and cry 
‘No, no; you’ll gang no further ! 
oh, Joyce, my bairn, you’ll gang 
no further! ’’ But she slipped and 
fell, being exhausted with the long 
and weary walk, and, breathless 
with labour and fatigue, could get 
nothing out but a.panting No, no, 
which had no meaning. When 
she got to her feet again the slim 
figure was gone. She thought she 
could trace it on the farthest point, 
standing upon the paddle-box of 
the steamer, and ever after believed 
that the speck of whiteness in the 
dark was Joyce’s face turned back 
towards home. This was the last 
she saw. 

The old woman stood upon the 
pier for long after. She stood and 
watched while the few other pas- 
sengers arrived, talking dolefully 
about the stormy night, and tried 
to take a little comfort thinking 
that perhaps ‘‘the Cornel”’ might 
be among them, and Joyce after 
all have a protector and com- 
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panions. There was one tall man, 
indeed, speaking ‘‘ high English,”’ 
whom Janet almost made up her 
mind, with an unspeakable lighten- 
ing of her heart, must be ‘the 
Cornel.’”’ Her old eyes could not 
trace him through the maze of the 
steamboats to the one upon which 
she had kept a despairing watch : 
but fatigue and misery had by 
this time dimmed her faculties. 
Then that farthest boat, the one 
that held her child, with shouts 
and shrieks of steam, and lights 
wavering through the gloom, and 
every dreadful noise, got into 
motion, and went out upon the 
tumbling, stormy sea. Janet 


watched the light rising and sink- 
ing, the only thing visible, till that 
too disappeared in the darkness. 
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And then all was quiet but the 
booming of the Firth against the 
piers, and the creak and jar of the 
other steamboats preparing to fol- 
low. She withdrew a little and 
leant against a post, and dried her 
eyes with atrembling hand. ‘Oh, 
my bairn! my bairn!”’ she said to 
herself. 

‘What ails the woman ?”’ said 
the watchman on the pier. ‘‘ There’s 
naething to make a wark about; 
they’ll get a bit hezy, but nae 
danger. It’ll beason ora daughter 
ye’ve been seeing off.’’ 

‘‘Oh; man, I’m thankful to you!” 
said Janet. ‘*Are they a’ for the 
same airt.’’ 

‘« They’re a’ for the far north,” 
said the watchman, continuing his 
heavy march. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Janet had scarcely recovered the 
use of her tired limbs next morning 
and begun languidly to ‘‘ redd up” 
the cottage, with many anxious 
thoughts in her breast, when an 
unusual sound of masculine foot- 
steps attracted her attention. She 
was in a very nervous, vigilant 
state, expecting she knew not 
what, although it had seemed as 
if everything had happened that 
could happen, now that Joyce had 
come—and gone so mysteriously ; 
that she should come had always 
been a possibility before, but now 
was so no longer. The tramp of 
these imperative feet, not the slow 
tread of labouring men, attracted 
her anxious ear some distance off. 
She put away her brush and 
listened. The door stood open 
though the morning was cold, and 
a ray of pale and watery sunshine 
came in. Janet was afraid to look 
out, with an instant swift intuition 
and alarm lest somehow her child’s 
interest might be involved, and 


she could scarcely be said to be 
surprised when she saw the Cap- 
tain, accompanied by an older grey- 
haired man whom she at once re- 
cognised as ‘‘the Cornel.’’ ‘Eh, 
but I must be careful. She wasna 
with him after a’,’’ said Janet to 
herself. She had been very tremu- 
lous and shaken with fatigue and 
anxiety, but she braced herself up 
in a moment and stood firmly on 
the defensive, whatever might be 
about to happen. The two gentle- 
men looked harassed and anxious. 
They came straight to the cottage 
door without any pause or hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ Is Miss Joyce here?” the 
Captain asked breathless, without 
even manners to say good morning, 
as Janet remarked. 

‘¢ Na, Captain, she’s no’ here.”’ 

‘*My good woman,” said the 
Colonel, breathless too, ‘‘ don’t be 
unkind, but tell us where my 
daughter is. We've come from 
London. I never denied your in- 
terest in her——-never opposed her 
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love for you. Bellendean will tell 
you. Let me see Joyce, for God’s 
sake !”’ 

‘¢ Colonel,” said Janet, with a lit- 
tle tremble, ‘‘ you should see her 
if she was in my keeping without 
such a grand plea. But she’s no 
here. I thought till this moment 
she was with—her ain folk.”’ 

‘«¢ Don’t try to deceive us,”’ cried 
Captain Bellendean; ‘‘we have 
traced her here.’?’ He was very 
much agitated to have forgotten 
his *‘ mainners’’ in this wonderful 
way. 

‘¢ Track or no track,’’ said Janet, 
‘you'll get no lies frae me. Yes, 
she’s been here. There’s the chair 
she sat upon only yestreen and late 
at nicht wi’ Peter and me.’’ 

The Colonel came in and looked 
at the chair with the instinct of a 
simple mind. It seemed to throw 
a certain light upon Joyce’s dis- 
appearance. ‘‘ Then where is she 
now?’ he said, with a sign of 
impatience and disappointment. 
‘‘Let me sit down, if you please, 
for all my strength seems to have 
gone out of me. Where is she 
now ?”” 

‘‘That’s mair than I can tell,’’ 
said Janet, with the fervour of un- 
deniable truth. 

‘‘ We are in great trouble,”’ said 
Captain Bellendean. ‘‘She has 
gone away—in a mistake. Janet, 
you’re very fond of her, I know. 
She has been troubled about Halli- 
day the schoolmaster, and—-and 
some one else. She has thought 
the best thing was to go away— 
and it’s the worst thing. It’s 
misery to everybody. I know 
you’re fond of her.’’ 

‘Fond of her!’’ said Janet. 
She said to herself that it was a 
bonnie question to be asked of her 
that would give her last drop of 
blood for Joyce. ‘*Ay, ye may 
say I’m fond of her,’’ she replied, 
grimly. 
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‘¢ And it is all a mistake. She’s 
taken up a mistaken idea. Hialli- 
day had no such claim upon her,— 
nor had—any other. It was alto- 
gether a false fear. I would never 
—for pity’s sake, if you can tell us 
anything! You know me: she 
would never be forced to anything. 
She might have been sure of that,’ 
the Captain added hurriedly, with 
a flush of forlorn pride. 

‘¢ Eh, Captain,”’ said Janet, ‘‘I 
would be far, far happier if I kent 
where she was. She just said, 
‘I’m goin’ on a voyage, and that 
she had come to see us.’ And it 
was my belief that the Cornel and 
his lady were just waiting upon 
her at Leith.” 

‘“‘At Leith!’’ they both ex- 
claimed. Then Colonel Hayward 
turned to the Captain with an air 
of relief. ‘It’s but a little port, 
isn’t it? We'll soon be on the 
track now.”’ 

‘* At least,’’ said Janet, ‘‘I’m 
thinking it was Leith, for where 
else would she gang to join a 
ship? but I thought naething but 
that the Cornel and his lady were 
waiting upon her—for ane o’ your 
toors, or whatever you ca’ them,’’ 
she added, with a certain tone of 
disdain. 

‘«¢ And she said she was going— 
where ?”” 

‘«She said it would be a long 
voyage. Ye needna think to trap 
me, Captain,—it’s no like you— 
as if I was speaking a falsehood,— 
with your ‘Where?’ Na; she 
said not a word so me, but just a 
long voyage. I would gie my 
little finger to ken,’”’ cried Janet, 
with tears; ‘‘ but she said not a 
word to me.” 

‘‘ Are there boats for America 
at Leith? God bless my soul! 
poor little trading things—not 
even a mail-boat where she could 
have been comfortable,’’ cried the 
Colonel. And then he added, 
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‘« You must think we’ ve been cruel 
to her to drive her away; but it’s 
not so—it’s not so. Bellendean 
will tell you.” 

Janet remained grimly silent, 
offering no contradiction. 

As for the Captain, he turned 
his back upon them both before 
he gave the called-for testimony. 
‘« She is flying from love,”’ he said, 
in a choked voice. ‘‘ And to sacri- 
fice herself for—us: and to make 
us all miserable!’’ If he was angry 
as well as unhappy, there was per- 
haps little wonder. 

‘« That’s a’ I can tell ye,’’ said 
Janet. ‘‘ We saw her off from the 
station, Peter and me. I had nae 
thought but that her father—her 
father that she belonged to, that 
took her from me—would be wait- 
in’ for her at the other end. I 
never said a word to keep her 
from her duty to her ain folk; 
but if I had kent she was her lane, 
going forth upon the wide world 
and the sea, on a wild night—lord ! 
I would have followed her to the 
ends o’ the earth,’’ cried Janet, 
with hot fervour and tears. 

But she said nothing of how far 
she had followed. How did she 
know that it might not be preju- 
dicial to Joyce? If Joyce had left 
them it could not be without 
reason. No doubt she had kept 
secret about her destination lest it 
should be found out by her pur- 
suers. ‘‘She might have kent me 
better, that I would have stood for 
her against all the land and never 
let on I kent,’’ the old woman said 
to herself. But it was no doubt 
better than within the strict bound- 
aries of truth she could thus baffle 
the pursuit and confuse all re- 
searches. But what had the Cap- 
tain to do with it? and what did 
they mean by flying from love? 
This gave Janet a cold thrill for 
many a day. 

The search was long, and ex- 


tended over many seas. Though 
there was no mail-boat for Amer- 
ica, there were, as the Colonel 
divined, ‘‘ trading things,”’ but no 
trace in any of them of Joyce; 
and there were ships for the Medi- 
terranean and many other places. 
Half-a-dozen times at least they 
thought they were on her track, 
but failed and failed again. She 
had but little money for a long 
voyage. All indeed was darkness 
from the time when they traced 
her to the station at Bellendean. 
A young lady in company with an 
old woman had been seen at Leith ; 
but Janet, who alone could have 
thrown any light on this, remained 
silent. Indeed she had no con- 
fession to make, for she had only 
been with Joyce as a watcher is 
with the object of his stealthy pur- 
suit. And Janet was all the more 
safe a guardian that she knew 
absolutely nothing. There never 
departed from her old eyes the 
vision of the lamp upon the mast, 
tossing with the movement .of the 
waves, disappearing into the black- 
ness of the night, a forlorn spark 
in the immeasurable vacancy of 
invisible sky and sea. Where had 
that symbol of humanity gone? 
what fathomless gloom had it 
penetrated with its faint-coloured 
gleam of living? All her supe- 
riority over the others lay in the 
image of that tossing light, and 
the faint spars it illuminated for 
a moment in the black gulf of the 
unknown. 

So Joyce disappeared and was 
seen no more. 

Miss Marsham never forgot nor 
could think without a sinking of 
the heart, of that unfortunate 
night when the oracle had spoken 
by her mouth, all unaware of the 
nature of the being addressed, or 
the tragical matters involved. For 
the consequences of that self-sacri- 
fice were disastrous all round. The 
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Haywards’ pleasant house was shut 
up, while they travelled the world, 
looking for the lost girl. Mrs 
Hayward was the most energetic 
in the pursuit— for the Colonel, 
though he missed her more, and 
was more ‘‘fond’’ of Joyce, had 
neither any sense of wrong to move 
him, nor any prick of the intoler- 
able such as wrings the heart of 
an impatient woman, half thinking 
herself to blame. Canon Jenkin- 
son, though so much less concern- 
ed, would probably not have gone 
to America at all on that famous 
expedition of his, about which his 
well-known book was written, had 
itnot been for a hope that in some 
American school or lecture-hall he 
would find her, though everybody 
else failed. | Norman. Bellendean 
was affected most of all. He had 
a dreadful scene with his step- 
mother, from which that poor lady 
did not recover for along time ; and 
instead of going home, and finally 
allowing himself to be drawn into 
the natural circle of. county poli- 
tics and relationships, with Greta 
for his pretty and happy wife, as 
had been desired and hoped—he 
went back, sullen and wretched, a 
misanthrope and woman-hater, to 
his regiment in India, leaving his 
estate in the hands of an agent, 
the house shut up and uninhabit- 
ed. Greta married after a while, 
and was just as comfortable as if 
she had attained the man of her 
first choice, whose loss it was be- 
lieved would break her heart. She 
was the only one quite unaffected 
by all that had taken place, al- 
though her comfort was the one 
prevailing cause of all this trouble. 
Mrs Bellendean was severed once 
for all from Bellendean any every- 
thing near. And yet she could 
say to herself truly that she meant 
no harm, that she had never ex- 
pected serious harm to follow. Aill 


she meant was to avert an unsuit- 
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able marriage, which it is every 
woman’s duty to do, by encourag- 
ing a girl, who was already en- 
gaged, and had no right to accept 
another man’s attentions, to keep 
to her plighted word. Perhaps it 
was hard upon her to suffer so much 
for so little—and almost harder, 
seeing that Greta, in whose inter- 
ests she had acted, did not suffer 
at all. 

Andrew Halliday, who also was, 
so far as he was aware, perfectly 
innocent, and who never knew 
what harm he had done by be- 
traying Joyce’s story to the very 
respectable lady, the minister’s 
wife, who had been so kind to him 
—came through the trial as a man 
of native worth and respectability 
was likely to do. He waited for 
some time hoping to hear from 
Joyce, who, he felt sure, even if cir- 
cumstances separated her from her 
family, would communicate with 
him. He thought the step she 
had taken ill-judged and excessive, 
even though it was in consequence 
of their opposition to the wishes 
of her heart in respect to himself. 
‘¢ These hasty steps are always to 
be regretted,’’ Andrew said, ‘‘ es- 
pecially as no doubt the Cornel 
would have been brought to see 
what was best for her interest if 
she had but given him a little 
time.’’ But when months came 
and brought no sign, Andrew’s 
dignified disapproval changed into 
a judicial anger. ‘‘ Poor thing,’’ 
he said, ‘‘she never had any real 
perception of her own best in- 
terests.”” And in course of time 
he married a very respectable lady 
with a little money, and was much 
happier than he could have been 
with Joyce. 

And silence closed over Joyce 
and all her ways: she sank out of 
sight as if she had never been. 
Her name and image lingered in 
some faithful recollections, then in 
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mystery and silence disappeared, 
and was seen and heard no more. 

It was curious, however, that 
within a year Janet and Peter 
Matheson disappeared also from 
their cottage. They sold their few 
goods, ‘no’ able to bide the place 
after what had happened,’’ Janet 
said. But Peter, instead of echo- 
ing this judgment, shook with a 
long low subterranean laugh, such 
as used to mark his enjoyment 
of Joyce’s remarks and pleasant 
ways. They disappeared and no- 
body ever knew where they had 
gone. ‘To their friends in the 
North,”’ the village people said ; 
but nobody before had ever heard 
of these friends. 


It was not till years after that 
there came a curious rumour to 
the mainland far away at the most 
distant point of Scotland, of a 
great transformation that had been 
going on in one of the most remote 
and inaccessible of the isles. 
Whether it was St Kida or the 
Fair Isle, or some other scrap of 
rock and mountain in the middle 
of the wild northern seas, this 


chronicler has no_ information. 
But the legend ran that suddenly, 
upon a wild wintry afternoon, a 
lady had landed on that island, 
Whether her wealth was boundless 
and her power miraculous, as some 
said, could not, be proved save by 
rare visitors to the islands. But 
at all events, there seemed no rea- 
son to doubt that she had acquired 
a wonderful ascendancy, and made 
many extraordinary changes among 
the primitive people. She taught 
them many things, among others 
what domestic comfort and cleanli- 
ness and beneficent learning meant, 
and knew everything, according to 
the story. The few sportsmen who 
touched upon these wild shores 
were not, however, ever gratified 
with a sight of this Princess of 
the Isle. They heard of the lady, 
but never saw her ; and from their 
wondering accounts and conjec- 
tures, it appeared that she was 
young, and considered by her sub- 
jects beautiful. But no stranger nor 
Englishman, nor any wandering 
visitor, has ever found out more 
than this respecting the Lady of 
the Isle. 
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THE EVE OF ST JOHN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV HARTWIG, 


[ “Watching in the church-porch for death-omens on the Eves of St Mark and 
St John, is a practice that in days gone by was much in use, especially amongst 
young people. The time observed was from eleven o’clock at night until one in 
the morning. In the same year it was supposed that the ghosts of all those who 
were to die the next year would pass into the church.”—T. F. THISELTON DyEr’s 
‘English Folk-lore,’ p, 216.] 


HusHED as the grave is the village, and now from the belfry tower, 
Booming along through the night with sullen and heavy sound, 

The church-clock’s strokes proclaim the approach of the midnight hour ; 
They cease, and a hush as of death again settles all around. 


On through the silent street goes a man to the old church door, 

That gleams in the moon’s wan rays with a shimmering ghostly light, 
And behind him he casts, as he goes, a fearful glance evermore, 

Then striding swift through the porch he vanishes out of the night. 


Round him he looks to see where he may be hidden secure, 
Seeming as one who has come to pillage and not to pray ; 
And he crouches down in a corner out of the way and obscure, 
Where never a beam from the moon to light up the gloom might 
stray. 


Every Eve of St John, so runneth the legend old, 
Down the long church aisle glideth a ghostly train, 

And whoso will linger there till the last stroke of twelve has tolled, 
To him will the future dark be manifest made and plain. 


Spectral figures he sees through hazes phantasmal peer, 
, . Before him the phantoms pass of those whom already the doom 
Of death has o’ershadowed, and now, even now, their graves they are 
near, 
Whose forms he sees and he knows, as onward they move through 
the gloom. 


Here on this errand has he come in sore anguish and grief, 
And if before him shall pass that troop phantasmal and dim, 

Then Heaven, he hopes, will be gracious to him, and his own relief 
In death—relief, oh, how welcome !—be thus foretokened to him. 


For death, death only, can lift the curse that has weighed on his life 
For years, since the day when heartburnings, and discord, and 
wranglings loud, 
Set hopeless division up ’twixt himself and the once-loved wife, 
To whom all his life could give had been at the altar vowed, 
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Anon the dread midnight hour from the belfry begins to boom ; 
Bending breathlessly forward, he stares, with fear stricken white, 
To pierce, if so pierce he may, through the veil of his hidden doom, 

Then backward recoils, for lo! his wife there full in his sight ! 


She too has waited there, the midnight procession to see, . 

With the self-same pain in her heart, the self-same longing to steal 
Tidings of what for herself stored up in the future may be, 

To see with her weary eyes what the Eve of St John might reveal. 


Her glance on her husband falls, before her as in a scroll 
The mystery is unrolled of a future impending and drear ; 

In terror she sees, although still there was bitterness hard in her soul, 
The doom of death overhang the man she once held so dear. 


Backward she totters—the features, rigid and pallid and drawn, 
Of her spouse seem to hover before the eyes of her startled soul ; 
And, as the dark shadows of night disappear in the light of the dawn, 
So rancour and wrath died away, and gentleness over her stole. 


And dayspring began to arise in the heart of her husband as well, 
He thinks of the wife of his bosom, so soon in her grave to rest ; 
He feels his heart with the throb of quicker pulsations swell, 
And the fires of a love long quenched are enkindled anew in his 
breast. 


Thus once more as of old the ties of affectiqn were twined, 
Love at their lorn hearth-fire a sheltering welcome found, 
Coming back as the exile comes, who in banishment long has pined, 
To the home in the land of his sires, that to him is as hallowed 
ground. 


Brightly the days went by, all sunshine, undimmed by a tear, 
When the love came to life again, that late had been dead to the 
core ; 
The weeks lengthened out into months, the months ran out to a year, 
And then came the summer, and with it the Eve of St John once 
more. 


Silent is all around, the church glimmers white in the sheen 
Of the moonbeams, that play around, like an aureole glory fair, 
A woman and, man that may in the arch of the porch be seen, 
Bending with souls devout low on their knees in prayer. 


‘¢ Grant, O God,’’ was their thought, ‘‘that we for yet many a day 
May enjoy and be grateful for all the blessings we owe to Thy grace, 

Till that shall in time be fulfilled, which to us in such mystical way 
At midnight when spirits walked was revealed in this holy place!” 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
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Tue changes in Scotland are 
the most striking testimony to 
the sterling qualities of the Scot- 
tish character. They not only 
tell the story of the triumphs of 
stubborn energy over an unkindly 
soil and an ungenial climate, but 
of a sudden development of intel- 
ligent enterprise which is perhaps 
unprecedented. In most of the 
nations of civilised Europe, pro- 
gress, although it may have been 
slow, has on the whole been 
steady. Since they emerged from 
the barbarism and stagnation of 
the dark ages—with the single 
exception, perhaps, of Spain, where 
free thought and free institutions 
were crushed by the Inquisition— 
they have always been moving 
more or less. Scotland, on the 
contrary, had for long been sta- 
tionary; in some respects it had 
actually retrograded. The reasons 
are obvious enough. Previous to 
the fall of Alexander from the 
cliffs at Kinghorn—the storm pre- 
dicted in a parable by Thomas the 
Rhymer — before the Plantag- 
enets laid claim to the crown, the 
country, considering the times and 
its natural conditions, showed fair 
promise of prosperity. Had the 
Solway, in place of an estuary, 
been a channel from sea to sea, 
the history of northern Britain 
might have been happy and un- 
eventful. Norman barons who 
had received broad grants of land, 
had introduced the tone and man- 
ners of Southern chivalry; and 
though they might be tyranni- 
cal and unscrupulous in the exer- 
cise of their feudal rights, they 
assured their dependants a certain 
security. They had imitated the 
pious King David, that ‘“sair 
sanct for the Crown,” in richly 
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endowing the monkish communi- 
ties; and the monasteries from 
Melrose and Dundrennan on the 
Borders, to Dunkeld on the High- 
land line, and Pluscarden in 
Moray, were so many oases and 
sanctuaries, protected by super- 
stition or religious sentiment. 
Those monasteries were primitive 
schools of agriculture as well as of 
learning, arts, and industries ; and 
even in later times the Kirk vessals 
were relatively fortunate. But with 
the wars waged by the English for 
the subjugation of Scotland, all 
was changed, at once and for cen- 
turies. The country was swept 
by invading hosts, who settled 
down on each green spot like 
flights of desolating locusts. They 
burned everything beyond the out- 
works of the castles they forti- 
fied, and even the sanctity of the 
monasteries was seldom respected. 
What the English spared, the 
Scotch sacrificed in self-defence, 
anticipating the Russian strategy 
which broke the power of Napo- 
leon. Only, as Scotland was more 
accessible than the great Musco- 
vite empire with its boundless 
wastes and its endless winters, 
the Scots were less _ successful. 
Continually baffled but never dis- 
heartened, the English were per- 
petually renewing their attacks. 
The immediate mischief done was 
by no means the worst. The 
Scots, although naturally disposed, 
as we know now, to theology, let- 
ters, peaceful industries, scientific 
tillage, and promiscuous money- 
getting, became thoroughly demor- 
alised. Partly from _ necessity, 
partly in desperation, partly from 
a national delight in hard fight- 
ing, they became the most wild, the 
most warlike, and the most rest- 
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less of nations. Their annals 
are nothing but the bloody rec- 
ord of wars in England and broils 
at home, of ruthless Highland 
raids and of Border forays, diver- 
sified by bloodthirsty conspiracies 
and atrocious State crimes. We 
need not be astonished that all 
progress was checked, and it 
would seem that no people more 
universally practised the precept 
of taking no thought for the mor- 
row. The marvel is that any 
man cared even to till the rugged 
patches of ‘‘ infield,’” when the crop 
would probably be reaped or fired 
by some watchful enemy. Even 
the burghers, banded in armed 
guilds behind strong walls and 
barred gates, were perpetually in 
terror of being laid under con- 
tribution by some powerful baron, 
who would pick a quarrel on the 
faintest pretex; and the state of 
poverty-stricken anarchy was typi- 
fied in the Border peels, with their 
fire-proof masonry, and with no- 
thing in the way of furniture worth 
carrying away, except the iron 
girdle which could be slung at the 
owner’s saddle-bow. 

Old Scotland remained un- 
changed down to the days of 
Queen Mary ; and indeed, in some 
respects, Scotland under Mary 
was more or less unsettled than 
in the reigns of her warlike an- 
cestors. The Stuart kings had 
at least held the English more or 
less at arm’s-length, till the fatal 
fields of Flodden and Pinkie 
Cleuch. When Mary came over 
to gloomy Holyrood from the gay 
Court of the Valois, all the wild- 
est elements had broken loose in 
the realm it was her misfortune 
to inherit. And the landed sanc- 
tuaries of the Romish Church 
were less regarded than ever: 


since English Protestants made it 
a point of piety to pillage them ; 
since the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion had set their carnal affections 
on the Church domains; and 
since the zealous reforming divines 
with Knox at their head, had been 
eloquently preaching iconoclasm 
and denouncing the priests of 
Baal. The troubled reign of 
Mary was like the deeper dark- 
ness that precedes the dawn. With 
the accession of her son to the 
English throne, things began to 
mend, slowly but steadily. Ani- 
mosities survived, but a period 
was put at last to the interne- 
cine wars between the kingdoms ; 
wrongs might be redressed and 
abuses were removed as the courts 
of law asserted their ascendancy. 
Suits might still be decided by 
bribery or favour, and corruption 
of one kind or another was rife 
for long afterwards. But a high- 
born criminal could no longer over- 
awe his judges, by presenting 
himself in mock submission at the 
bar with a battalion of men-at- 
arms or musketeers behind him. 
Peasants and traders could breathe 
more freely: they might save 
their money or spend it at their 
pleasure; and except for the im- 
memorial paralysis of all but mar- 
tial energy, there was little to 
oppose itself to the national ad- 
vance. Nevertheless, for nearly 
a couple of centuries more, that 
paralysis was to weigh upon econ- 
omical enterprise, and Scotchmen 
were content to scrape and save, as 
they plodded stolidly forward in 
the ways of their fathers. 

So it is that the ‘Scotland of 
Mary Stuart’! marks a character- 
istic epoch in the social history of 
the country ; and every Scotchman 
must gratefully admit that Mr 
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Skelton has painted it with most 
picturesque fidelity in the volume 
to which he has given that attrac- 
tive title. The range of our 
article confines us to the romantic 
side of Mr Skelton’s work, and to 
drawing in some of those vivid 
descriptions, wtih their rich and 
lifelike local colouring, in which 
the writer excels. We regret it, 
for these are only the accessories 
of the graver subjects he has 
handled in his own masterly 
fashion, affording the excitement of 
a romance by an invaluable contri- 
bution to the study of a stirring 
period of Scottish history, by the 
elucidation of policies and in- 
trigues which have hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery, and by the 
critical investigation of characters 
and historical personalities that 
must always be more or less 
enigmatical. Our immediate con- 
cern is with the Scotland of the 
eighteenth century; yet we can 
best estimate the rate of more re- 
cent progress by looking back at 
the antiquated landmarks of which 
Mr Skelton has made himself the 
“Old Mortality.’”’* Thanks to his 
exact topographical knowledge, 
and his wide acquaintance with 
the national literature, those pic- 
tures of his are wonderfully im- 
pressive and lifelike. The still 
primitive Scotland of the six- 
teenth century was the paradise 
of wild beasts and outlaws. Be- 
tween the foraying Border-spears 
and the ferocious Highlanders, 
the Lowlanders had a hard time 
of it. Fife and the Lothians 
were the only tolerably peace- 
able districts, although it must 
be remembered that ‘Fife and 
the Lothians,’”” in the language 


of the times, may be said to 
have stretched between the sea 
and the hills, northward from 
the Forth to the Firth of Mo- 
Tay. Here is Mr Skelton’s sur- 
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vey of the general aspect of the 
country :— 


“Impassable marshes where the 
bittern and bustard lodged; broad 
meres haunted by _ water-fowl; 
masses of primeval forest from which 
the wild creatures of the chase— 
the wolf, the boar, the red-deer— 
had not yet been driven; a scanty 
strip of arable land round the un- 
frequent hamlet, and a considerable 
breadth of pastoral country rising 
through meadow-grass and bent 
and heather to the stony infertility 
of the surrounding mountains; the 
splendid and imposing houses of the 
religious orders ; the fortified castles 
of the nobles, the wretched cabins of 
the peasantry,—these were common 
to each.” 


The wolves still bred freely in 
the Highland glens, hiding their 
young in caves and impracticable 
thickets, where even the mountain- 
hunters could not track them. 
When the snow and _ starvation 
drove them out of their retreats, 
they ravaged the straths in hordes, 
and leaped the sheep-pens, and 
might he heard howling of a night 
round the hamlets and solitary 
shielings. ‘Though woods had been 
destroyed and much land dis- 
forested, ‘‘a mighty forest, which 
included Ettrick and others, ex- 
tended from Chillingham to Ham- 
ilton.”” There the herds of wild 
cattle, which suggested the fine 
ballad of Cadzow Castle, still 
roamed at liberty, flying from the 
intruder on their haunts, or charg- 
ing capriciously, as the impulse 
took them. ‘‘ The fierce wild boar 
lurked among the reeds which 
fringed the western meres ;’’ and 
those wild animals alone must have 
made half the country impracti- 
cable to solitary wayfarers. Mr 
Skelton’s description of the Lam- 
mermoors, which form the central 
scenery on the broad canvas of 
his history, and which lie within a 
twenty-miles’ ride of the capital, 
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gives a graphic idea of the prevail- 
ing desolation. Even now that 
the district is skirted. by railways 
and roads,’ ‘‘from Tollishill to 
Yester—ten miles as the crow flies 
—there is not a shepherd’s hut. 
The tramp who misses the track in 
winter or early spring may be lost 
for days. . . . The only token of 
human life on the bracken-covered 
hillside is an occasional shepherd’s 
pen.” In the troubled times of 
Queen Mary, a property so savage 
and so contiguous to the metropolis 

d no small attractions for 
a Scottish statesman. When party 
spirit ran high, and when his 
faction had the worse of it, when 
he was menaced with impeachment 
on a capital charge or by the 
popular fury, he had only to slip 
into the saddle and seek a hiding- 
place among his faithful retainers. 
In those days and for long after- 
wards, ‘‘ the kindly tenants ”’ sat at 
nominal rents, but they held their 
‘¢infield’’ and hill-pastures on the 
tenure of unhesitating devotion. 
The Royal writ never ran in those 
parts; it would have needed an 
army to enforce a service or a 
summons, and the glens and bogs 
of the Lammermoors were inac- 
cessible to mounted men-at-arms. 
Still more was that the case on 
the Borders, though the Borderers, 
on their small but sure-footed 
horses, could ‘‘squatter’’ through 
the swamps and morasses like the 
water-fowl. Scott has well described 
one of them in the ‘Fair Maid of 
Perth’; and his picture of the 
Devil’s Dick as he beat a retreat, 
hawk on wrist, before the burghers 
of the ‘Fair City,” gives the 
secret of the Border strength and 
the clue to the Border lawlessness. 


“The Border nags,” says Mr Skel- 
ton, “were slight, but wiry and in- 
defatigable, and perfectly suited for 
Border travel and Border warfare. 
They could pick their way with ad- 


mirable sagacity along the narrow 
and slippery tracks that crossed the 
quaking morasses of Tynedale or 
Tarras ; they could clamber like goats 
across a mountain-pass or up the bed 
of a torrent; in the darkest night, 
through . the wildest storm, the 
natural wariness which they shared 
with the fox and the foumart could 
be implicitly trusted. . .. The beacon- 
fires which sent the news of a raid 
from peel to peel were constantly 
blazing. By the time the slogan of 
the freebooters had been heard, the 
cabins had been unroofed and dis- 
mantled, the women and children, 
the sheep and cattle, had been huddled 
within the thick walls of the neigh- 
bouring castle, and the men had rid- 
den off through moor and moss to 
—, the outlying retainers of the 
chief.” 


In such a society, where all men 
lived by rapine, there could be 
neither forethought nor any sense 
of stability. Still those Border 
thieves were sometimes compara- 
tively in clover, when they had 
been raiding successfully on the 
richer England. The state of the 
Highlands was infinitely worse; 
contemporary historians describe 
it as ‘‘horrible’! Even a couple 
of centuries afterwards, as we 
shall see, the more hospitable and 
better sheltered glens were dense- 
ly over-populated. Tribe preyed 
upon tribe, though all were on 
the verge of beggary. The clans 
hanging over the Lowlands made 
frequent descents upon the plains, 
as on the rich Carse of Gowrie 
and the fertile flats of Moray, 
where all men ‘‘were said to take 
their prey.”” The crofters who 
lived along the western coasts 
and on the winding sea-lochs are 
said to have eked out a precarious 
living by piracy, though it is hard 
to conceive whom or what they 
could have found to plunder. 
Even in the ‘‘Fife and_ the 
Lothians,’’ where contemporary 
civilisation was concentrated, the 
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roads were so wretched that Mary 
is said to have spent two months 
on a Royal progress from Edin- 
burgh to Inverness, though it. was 
made with no extraordinary de- 
lays. The French and the Flemish 
trade, such as it was, was confined 
to a few of the eastern seaports. 
Glasgow, though it could already 
boast a university, was a petty 
provincial burgh, carrying on a 
modest traffic in Highland cattle. 
‘The great bulk of the com- 
munity inside the towns, with- 
out distinction of class, were 
employed in agriculture.” But 
the primitive system of agricul- 
ture was the same in barren Scot- 
land as in the newly reclaimed 
provinces of the western American 
States, with their soil of an incal- 
culable depth. Nothing was put 
in to replace what was taken out, 
and land was left to lie fallow 
when it could literally yield no 
more. But in reality, cultivation 
of any kind was the exception 
rather than the rule, and except 
in the more fertile straths, the 
farms were mainly pastoral. No 
man’s life was safe; no property 
was secure: where the wildest 
dream of the cultivator was the 
chance of being left in peace for 
a single season, there was neither 
hope nor possibility of improve- 
ment; and Mr Skelton sums up 
the Scotland of that period in such 
a striking minute picture of the 
capital as we have never previ- 
ously come across, although Scott 
had sketched it dramatically in 
the adventures of Roland Greme. 
The seat of the Court, the Law, 
and the Government, was still a 
burgher-fortress confined within 
the narrow limits which nature 
had made wellnigh impregnable. 
There were fortalices of the lesser 
barons and some religious houses 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
but no well-to-do burgher dared to 
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build beyond the walls or the 
swamps and lakes which encircled 
the city. Two hundred years 
afterwards, as we learn from old 
documents, the ravishers who car- 
ried off Lady Grange, rallied, with 
no fear of interference, in an utter 
solitude on the site that is now 
occupied by St Andrew’s Church. 


“The Edinburgh that Lethington 
knew as a lad—the Edinburgh of 
1545 or of 1550—was confined within 
narrow limits. It occupied the back 
of the ridge between the Castle and 
Holyrood, or to speak more correctly, 
between the Castle and the Nether- 
bow; for at that time the Canongate, 
which continued the High Street to 
the palace of Mary Stuart, formed a 
separate burgh. . . . The edge of 
the ridge on which the buildings of 
Old Edinburgh were piled, is nowhere 
more than a few yards wide. The 
main thoroughfare occupies this nar- 
row aréte. The cre and often pre- 
cipitous closes which join the High 
Street and Canongate at right angles, 
and constitute the most notable fea- 
ture of the old town, take their char- 
acter from the lie of the ground 
which they occupy. They form a 
series of stairs or ladders, on either 
side of the ridge, leading straight 
from the level and open country be- 
low to the central thoroughfare.” 


Even when Johnson visited Edin- 
burgh in 1770, the architectural 
traditions of these troublous times 
were still so inveterate, that the 
sage looked up in wonder from the 
Cowgate to tenements of fourteen 
storeys. 

“In this main thoroughfare, the 
whole public life of the city was con 
centrated. Here was the great Col 
legiate Church of St Giles, here the 
market-places, the Cross, the Parlia- 
ment House, the Courts of Justice, 
the dwellings of the great nobles and 
lawyers, and merchants and ecclesi- 
astics. The population of the capital 
at this time did not amount to more 
than forty thousand souls; but it was 
crowded into a space, where at the 
present day it would be difficult to 
accommodate more than one-half the 
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number. The capital was thus as 
populous as an ant-hill. . . . Priests 
and nobles and tradesmen and caddies 
jostled one another on the ‘causey.’ 
. .- No troop of retainers wearing 
the livery of Douglas or Hamilton 
entered the gates, no sermon was 
preached in St. Giles’ or speech made 
to the Parliament, without the whole 
community being forthwith apprised 
of what had taken place. . . . Brought 
daily together into intimate contact, 
each craftsman was known to every 
other. All public acts, all political 
and municipal duties, were transacted 
under a fierce blaze of light which 
excited and stimulated the entire 
society. Thus it came about that at 
not unfrequent intervals, when heated 
by zeal or blinded by panic, they 
sallied out master and man, like a 
swarm of angry bees.” 


As the traditional architecture 
survives in the Old Town to the 
present day, so the populace, long 
after Lowland Scotland was gen- 
erally peaceful and law-abiding, 
maintained its character for what 
may be called sullen and in- 
telligent ferocity. The Porteous 
Riots were a striking example, 
when a host Of conspirators kept 
their secrets so well, that no man 
was brought to justice for the 
murder. Otherwise the pictur- 
esque capital of Mary Stuart was 
a somewhat poverty-stricken par- 
ody of the Paris of the Valois. 
Both were enclosed in walls, with 
gates that could be guarded on 
occasion against assaults from 
without or conspiracies within. 
In both, popular feeling was 
wont to catch fire, and _ the 
citizens, though of very opposite 
temperaments, were easily stirred 
to émeutes. And in Edinburgh as 
in Paris, the nobles crowded to 
the Court to push their fortunes, 
while they wrung the last shilling 


from the wretched soil and _ its 
starving cultivators, that they 
might go in gay attire and keep 
troops of ruffling retainers. With 
its wheat, its vines, and its olives, 
France could in some measure 
stand the drain and even make a 
certain progress, although the lot 
of the peasants in most of the 
provinces was deplorable. But 
the wasteful habits of the great 
nobles and the evil example they 
set to the lesser barons and the 
lairds, were fatal to any sort of 
advance in so poor a country as 
Scotland. 

Passing on from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century, we find 
that there had been few essential 
changes. The bloody suppression 
of the Rebellion of 1745 was the 
turning- point in the social and 
economical history of the country. 
Consequently the volumes,! edited 
by Mr Allardyce, which have sug- 
gested this article, abound in a rare 
variety of interest, and are rich in 
picturesque and suggestive con- 
trasts. The judges in Edinburgh, 
who were popularly designated 
‘¢the Fifteen,’’ were for the most 
part men of some letters and learn- 
ing, and deserved the respect with 
which they were generally regard- 
ed; although their speech was 
rude, and their demeanour on the 
bench,: with their social habits, 
would have seemed strange, and 
even scandalous, to modern society. 
But while the lawyers were already 
in the ascendant in the capital, and 
the Lowlands and the Border dis- 
tricts had in some measure recog- 
nised their supremacy, beyond the 
Highland line the old lawlessness 
continued. The chiefs controlled 
the clans, and their patriarchal 
authority was still paramount. 





1 Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. Edited from the MSS. 
of John Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by Alexander Allardyce. In two volumes. 
Wil.1am Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London: 1888. 
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They held their lands by their vas- 
sals and claymores; and as the 
Baron of Bradwardine said, they 
looked down upon their Lowland 
neighbours, with the titles to pro- 
perty that were written upon sheep- 
skins. They gave the right of wood 
and water—the shelter of their for- 
ests and their lakes—to robbers or 
broken men who lived by rapine. 
Blackmailing was in full force, and 
was found to bea cheap form of in- 
surance by the landowners and farm- 
ers who lay exposed to the creaghs. 
As Bailie Nicol Jarvie remarked 
to Frank Osbaldistone, who was 
inquiring curiously as to the con- 
sequences of declining to insureé— 
‘‘Troth, I wad advise ony friends 
o’ mine to gree wi’ Rob.’”’ Still, in 
point of fact, the Royal writ only 
ran in the accessible districts; and 
till the Highlands were broken and 
bridled, after the rising of the ’45, 
the most audacious outrages might 
be perpetrated with impunity. 
These volumes tell the striking 
story of the death of the feudal 
and patriarchal systems; they 
show how, with the growing sense 
of security, successful Scotchmen 
who had made money abroad, 
came back to enrich Scotland with 
their savings; they trace the rise 
and progress of trade and com- 
merce; they show how, through 
closer intercourse with England 
and other ‘causes, manners became 
more refined as the tone of society 
was being elevated. Moreover, 
as the writer of the manuscripts 
was before all a farmer and an 
improving landlord, they abound 
in valuable details as to the origin 
of the agricultural revolution. The 
Scotland of the writer’s infancy was 
much as we have described it in 
Mary Stuart’s time. Before he 
died he had seen enough to enable 
him to foreshadow something of 
the marvellous transformation that 
enriched the grandchildren of his 
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contemporaries. Bogs were being 
reclaimed and morasses. were being 
drained ; manures were being ap- 
plied to the fields, which were 
cleared of stones and fenced in; 
farm-lands were subdivided, in 
place of being allotted at hap- 
hazard and cultivated in common ; 
substantial steadings were being 
erected ; cattle were sheltered, and 
even stall-fed, through the severe 
winters ; roads that were practicable 
for wheels were laid down; crops 
were sown on some kind of scien- 
tific rotation, and there was a won- 
derful improvement in the agri- 
cultural implements. So it came 
about that great tracts of other- 
wise unproductive hill-land were 
covered with flourishing fir-woods, 
improving the climate of the 
straths; so it became the fashion 
to enclose belts of plantation that 
sheltered the cattle and the shoot- 
ing cereals ; and sothe well-drained 
wastes were covered with waving 
crops which skill and _ science 
brought to the highest perfection 
in the fertile Lothians and the 
carses of the eastern counties. 

But although the writer was a 
country gentleman, and a farmer 
before all things; though he 
seems to have stirred but little 
from his paternal acres, and had 
apparently never set foot across 
the Border,—he was a man of 
learning according to his lights, 
and took a very versatile in- 
terest in everything Scottish. 
A shrewd judge of character, a 
good deal of a gossip, a fair 
critic of judicial capacity and 
literary efforts, he knew all 
about the native celebrities of 
the day. He could make the 
best of a good story—he seized 
instinctively on the characteristic 
social traits, which, although they 
must have been familiar enough 
to himself, were sure to have an 
interest for posterity; and, like 
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Pennant, or Grose, or Walter 
Scott, he was keenly concerned 
in all that was quaint or ancient. 
In short, Mr Ramsay of Ochter- 
tyre was avery remarkable man; 
and the best tribute to the 
authority of this north-country 
St Simon is to be found in Sir 
Walter’s introduction to one of 
the later editions of ‘Rob Roy.’ 
He speaks of ‘‘my late venerable 
friend, John Ramsay of Ochter- 
tyre, alike eminent as a classical 
scholar, and as an authentic re- 
gister of the ancient history and 
manners of Scotland.’’ No doubt 
Scott was indebted to ‘ Ochter- 
tyre’’ for many of the facts and 
the romantic episodes he wove 
into his Scottish novels. For the 
estate of Ochtertyre is just with- 
out the Highland line, and lay 
exposed to the creaghs in which 
the caterans harried the herds of 
the Lennox, as the cows from the 
Tully-Veolan byres were driven by 
Donald Bean. Indeed the Och- 
tertyre family knew something 
personally of Rob Roy; and Mr 
Ramsay must have heard from his 
father or grandfather an anecdote 
which we have happened upon in 
an elaborate memoir of the outlaw, 
compiled by a Mr Macleay. Rob 
Roy was passing the ‘‘parks”’ of 
‘¢ Auchtertyre,’’ when he saw a 
pony which he specially fancied. 
He dropped in upon the lady to 
ask the price, and was answered 
that the animal was not for sale, 
as it had been broken for her own 
riding. Her husband having come 
in, sent for her to another room, 
and asked ‘‘if she knew the 
stranger, and what he wanted.” 
‘¢Wants!”’ said she; ‘‘ he wants 
to buy my pony, the impudent 
fellow!’’ ‘My good lady,” re- 
plied her husband, ‘‘if he wants 
yourself, he must not be refused, 
for he is Rob Roy.” 

In editing those voluminous 


Ochtertyre Manuscripts, Mr Allar- 
dyce seems to have executed a very 
difficult task with admirable judg- 
ment and discretion. Fettered by 
stringent and embarrassing condi- 


_tions, he has made an extremely 


interesting and instructive selec- 
tion from manuscripts which it 
was impossible to publish e# masse. 
The writer showed by his testa- 
mentary dispositions that he had 
an eye to posthumous fame, and 
he was determined that his mat- 
ter should not be tampered with. 
There must be no attempt to 
modify his statements or his views. 
So that ‘in compiling the present 
wotk, the Editor kept these facts 
steadily before him; and while ex- 
tracting from the manuscripts such 
sections as it seemed to him the 
author himself laid most stress 
upon, the Editor has not in any 
way altered the language or even 
the spelling of the original. Apro- 
pos to language and spelling, Mr 
Ramsay gives a curious account of 
the state of contemporary education 
in Scotland. The Scots had lived 
so long in social isolation, that 
English was studied as a foreign 
tongue. Some of the Scottish law- 
yers attended lectures at Leyden, 
as not a few of the cadets of good 
families entered the French or the 
Dutch services ; but these were the 
exceptions. 


« For more than a century nothing 
of character had appeared in the 
dialect usually called ‘ broad Scots.’ 
To render it polished and correct 
would have been a herculean labour 
not likely to procure them much re- 
nown. Nothing remained but to write 
classical English, which, though ex- 
ceedingly difficult to men who spoke 
their mother-tongue without dis- 
guise, was greatly facilitated by the 
enthusiastic ardour with which they 
had studied the best English authors.” 


The author of the ‘‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd’’ had raised himself from ob- 
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scurity by writing in the vernac- 
ular with simplicity, spirit, and 
pathos. Two Jacobite cavaliers 
who went through many wild ad- 
ventures in the troubles—Hamil- 
ton of Bangour and Robertson of 
Strowan—had likewise found lei- 
sure to cultivate the Muses, and 
have left songs behind them that 
are living still. But as a rule, the 
lawyers, the old zodlesse of the 
Scottish robe, almost invariably 
men of ancient families, had a 
monopoly of the learning of the 
day such as it was. One or two, 
like Lord Auchinleck, had travelled 
abroad; alone among his fellows, 
perhaps, the eccentric Monboddo 
had frequented the coffee-houses 
of St James’s, and kept company 
with the London wits. The favour- 
ite haunts of grave judges and 
great advocates at home were of 
a very different character from 
White’s or the Cocoa Tree. Scott 
in ‘Guy Mannering,’ describing 
the high-jinks of the next gener- 
ation, in no degree exaggerated. 
Judges parted in the Parliament 
House to meet at the tavern in 
some filthy and unsavoury close: 
‘supper was the convivial meal,’’ 
and they sat carousing into the 
small hours; though the suppers, 
with their choruses and their coarse 
jokes, were ‘‘ without prejudice”’ 
to deep drinking after the early 
dinner. Men of business took 
their ‘‘meridians’’ as a matter of 
course, and the Law Courts must 
have been reeking with brandy and 
usquebaugh. In his very entertain- 
ing sketches of a succession of the 
more distinguished judges, Mr 
Ramsay is sympathetic and almost 
invariably apologetic. The famous 


ard pious Duncan Forbes of Cul- 
loden ‘‘to the last went to the 
very verge of sobriety, considering 
the juice of the grape in connec- 
tion with easy-spirited conversa- 
tion as the best cordial that an old 
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man immersed in business could 
have.” The cultivated Lord 
Kames was taxed with undignified 
frugality, and blamed for giving 
port and punch in place of claret 
and burgundy. No station could 
have saved a man from being sent 
to Coventry who did not supply 
his guests with a superabundance 
of liquor of some kind. Even the 
worthy ministers fall in with the 
prevailing fashion. The Rev. Dr 
Webster, an erudite theologian and 
eloquent preacher, was so far for- 
tunate, that ‘‘it was hardly in the 
power of liquor to affect his under- 
standing or his limbs.”” But Dr 
Webster was tempted to abuse 
those natural advantages, and Mr 
Ramsay is bound sorrowfully to 
admit that ‘‘he cannot be entirely 
vindicated for spending so much 
time in taverns, or in private 
houses where hard drinking took 
place.”” Dundas of Arniston, the 
most illustrious of the Lords 
President after Forbes of Culloden, 
was ‘‘all his life exceedingly fond 
of company, or, in other words, of 
the bottle;’’ and after drinking 
quite as much as was good for 
him in his own house, like the 
Baron of Bradwardine, would ad- 
journ with his guests and go to 
wind up the evening in a tavern. 
From what we may call Mr 
Ramsay’s ‘‘ Book of Judges,’’ much 
that is curious may be gleaned as 
to the annals and the manners of 
the age. We may single out some 
passages by way of specimens from 
the memorial sketches of the best 
known of the Scottish senators. 
By the way, Mr Ramsay does 
something towards whitewashing 
the famous or infamous Colonel 
Charteris. He admits that ‘‘ the 
culprit was a vile character,”’ but 
declares that he had hard measure 
in the notorious trial, and asserts 
that he was indubitably innocent 
of the crime for which he was 
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condemned. Charteris was de- 
fended by Duncan Forbes, who 
was then Lord Advocate. The 
grateful client offered his able 
counsel ‘‘ a handsome purse,”’ which 
was declined ; but Forbes was per- 
suaded to accept the liferent of 
a snug mansion near Edinburgh. 
** As that was a very desirable resi- 
dence the offer was excepted, and 
Mr Forbes possessed it as long as 
he lived.’’ Dundas of Arniston, 
who died in 1752, ‘‘may be re- 
garded as one of the last of that 
illustrious group of Scottish law- 
yers who adhered religiously to 
the dialect, manners, and customs 
of their ancestors.’”” Wedded to 
the old ways, he deemed it alto- 
gether beneath his dignity to 
study English like a schoolboy, 
even when he had a seat in Par- 
liament. He consoled himself for 
the sneers of the Southrons, who 
gave him a somewhat contemptu- 
ous hearing, by serene confidence 
in his superior intellectual powers, 
and ‘‘ was satisfied with displaying 
his unpolished, manly eloquence at 
the Scottish bar, where he was 
sure of finding admirers.”’ Years 
afterwards, we have Boswell patri- 
otically declaring that no Scotch- 
man should ever be ashamed of his 
speech, though, in the case of that 
cosmopolitan, we may be persuaded 
that the grapes were sour. And 
in the next century, when Peter 
wrote the ‘ Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 
although a Scotchman, he owns to 
having been disagreeably impressed 
by the uncouth Doric and the gro- 
tesque provincial idioms of elo- 
quent advocates and preachers. 
Scarcely more than a couple of 
pages are devoted to Lord Grange, 
and the most memorable episode 
in a stormy and checkered career 
is merly adverted to. Yet that 


single incident casts a flood of 
light on the state of Scottish 
society in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century. Lord Grange, 
who was a brother of the Earl 
of Mar, was sworn to administer 
those criminal laws which he out- 
raged in a manner that has made 
his memory historical. Deeply 
involved in the Jacobite intrigues, 
his wife would appear to have 

wind of them. The lady’s wish 
seems to have been to save her 
husband from the risks he was 
running: be that as it may, he 
feared she might betray him. As 
is well known, she was seized, 
hurried away to the little island 
of Hesker, off Skye, and subse- 
quently transferred to the more 
remote St Kilda. At the first 
blush, and in consideration of the 
possible scandal and penalties, it 
seems a strong measure for a judge 
of the courts summarily to seques- 
trate his wife. It must be re- 
membered, too, that in carrying 
out the conspiracy, he had at the 
least scores of accomplices of worse 
than indifferent character and of 
various degrees. The lady could 
not be spirited away, and at each 
halting-place between the Forth and 
the Hebrides the party left some 
trace of its progress. As matter 
of fact, not a few outsiders must 
have known the precise state of 
the case, as many more must have 
suspected it. Grange, who was as 
shrewd as he was bold and un- 
scrupulous, must have deliberately 
weighed comparative risks before 
resorting to that desperate remedy. 
As it proved, he had calculated 
rightly. We find all the details 
of the abduction in contemporary 
memoirs. The lady and her cap- 
tors sojourned for days, and occa- 
sionally for weeks, in respectable 
houses. She communicated with 
servants, brigands, ship-captains, 
schoolmasters, and with at least a 
couple of clergymen. Yet such 
was the general indifference to her 
miserable fate, or the fear inspired 
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by the power of her enemies, that 
after surviving seventeen years of 
solitude and suffering, she died in 
Skye a beggar and an idiot. 

Lord Auchinleck is best known 
as the father of a son of whom he 
was heartily ashamed, and who 
diametrically differed from him in 

litics as in most other things. 
A Presbyterian like Lord Grange, 
he was a precisian to boot, a man 
who practised the austere tenets 
he professed, and almost as much 
devoted to Calvinistic theology as 
to the Pandects and Institutes. 
But according to Mr Ramsay he 
might have had more sympathy 
with ‘‘ Corsican Boswell ’’ swagger- 
ing about the streets of Stratford- 
on-Avon with the Paoli ticket 
in his hat; for Lord Auchinleck 
himself, a singularly ungainly 
young man, had shown an osten- 
tation in costume which made him 
ridiculous. But the future Puri- 
tan had plenty of pluck. ‘He 
made a trip to Paris, where he 
dressed in the height of the fash 
ion; and when he saw an Eng- 
lish traveller making merry at his 
awkward figure, he resented it 
with so much spirit and propriety 
that the buck thought proper to 
make submission.’’ We are told, 
by the way, that ‘“‘Mr James,” 
whose devotion to the ‘‘ pursuer ”’ 
in the Douglas Cause is com- 
memorated in his ‘ Life of John- 
son,’ was at the head of the 
Edinburgh mob which broke the 
judge’s windows, when the House 
of Lords had reversed the decision 
of the Scotch courts. On that 
occasion the Spartan father, ‘‘ with 
tears in his eyes, entreated the 
President to put his son in the 
Tolbooth.’”” To Lord Kames, who 
as laird of Blair Drummond was 
one of Ochtertyre’s nearest neigh- 
bours, Mr Ramsay, gives great 
credit for the share he took in 
introducing English agriculture 
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into Scotland. Of the eccentric 
Lord Monboddo he has much to 
say, although little with which we 
are not familiar. The man who 
in his old age delighted to dress 
as ‘* Farmer Burnett,’’ seems in 
his youth to have sown his wild 
oats like Lord Auchinleck, and he 
soon scandalised the world with 
his follies. ‘* After returning from 
France he appeared in the As- 
sembly in a suit of white velvet, 
of which he was very vain, saying 
it would become the Chancellor of 
France. To the great entertain- 
ment of the company, he danced a 
minuet truly Dutch.’”’ Surely Mr 
Ramsay might have given us more 
stories of Lord Braxfield. Per- 
haps he spared his lordship be- 
cause the best of the stories, 
which are at all events den 
trovati, shed little lustre on the 
dignity of the Scottish Bench. It 
is. Braxfield who is said to have 
observed with a friendly nod 
and wink, after passing the death 
sentence on an old acquaintance 
with whom he had cracked many 
a bottle and had many a hard 
tussle at chess, ‘* And noo, Donal’, 
my man, I think I’ve checkmated 
you for ance.’’ Braxfield, who 
probably sat for his portrait in 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ was 
emphatically ‘‘a character,”’ even 
in that band of learned brethren 
where ‘‘ characters ’’ were common. 
His tongue was as rough and ready 
as his brain was bright; but he 
deserved the credit of having 
climbed to the Lord Justice-Clerk- 
ship in spite of his faults and his 
humble origin. The son of a 
writer in Lanark, he was one of 
those ‘‘messan doggies’’ referred 
to by the Provost of Dumfries in 
his talk with Alan Fairford, who 
in former generations had been 
pushed to the wall by men of bet- 
ter birth and connections. Brax- 


field’s success was the more re- 
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markable that he was not only 
reproached with lack of dignity, 
and even for the brutality of his 
bearing, but because, in the fashion 
of the presidents of the French 
criminal courts, he was said to for- 
get the judge and become counsel 
for the prosecution. The aged 
judge swore like a trooper. He 
scandalised young roués and wi- 
veurs with his profane and obscene 
talk. He delighted in cards and 
was devoted to the bottle, though 
‘*so exuberant were his spirits 
that even in his sober hours he 
might be said to be in a state 
little short of inebriety; and his 
love of play made him irascible 
beyond measure.’’ One distinguish- 
ed advocate we must mention, 
although he never rose to the 
dignity of the Bench. Andrew 
Crosbie has always been under- 
stood to have been the prototype 
of the Counsellor Pleydell of ‘ Guy 


Mannering,’ as Ramsay himself is 
said to have been one of a trium- 
virate of oddities from whom Scott 
compounded the inimitable Monk- 


barns. As matter of fact, much 
of what Mr Ramsay has to say of 
Crosbie is altogether incompatible 
with the Pleydell theory. Both 
were of course convivial and don 
vivants ; and no doubt Crosbie, like 
Pleydell, might have stopped in the 
hall of Woodbourne to consult Mr 
Barnes as to supper and suggest 
the addition of the wild ducks. 
But Pleydell is represented as a 
gay old Jdeau, who, although he 
wrapped a handkerchief round his 
neck as a precaution against the 
night air, even carried his flirta- 
tions with Miss Mannering so far 
as to insist on saluting the lively 
beauty. Pleydell played the flute, 
and prided himself on his social 
as much as on his forensic gifts ; 
while Crosbie, with his ‘ heavy 
look and clumsy figure,’’ is said to 
have been painfully sensible of a 
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want of external accomplishments, 
which made him awkward in the 
company of ladies of rank and 
fashion. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that Crosbie is credited with 
the exceptional ‘‘ erudition” by 
which Pleydell discomfited Do- 
minie Sampson, though the Do- 
minie deplored the frivolous abuse 
of the powers and knowledge that 
commanded his respect. 

As we have said, the striking 
feature in these memorials of old 
Scotland is that they run continu- 
ally on parallel lines, descriptive 
alternately of law and _ lawlessness. 
We have studies in more or less 
detail of the Lords of Session, the 
lawyers and the literary men in 
Edinburgh, who, though they might 
lead dissipated lives according to 
our modern notions, were never- 
theless essentially law - abiding. 
Criminal escapades like the ab- 
duction of Lady Grange, or as- 
sassinations like that of the Presi- 
dent Lockhart by Lady Grange’s 
father, Chiesly of Dalry, had been 
exceptions to the universal rule. 
The quarrels of the citizens, and 
even the feuds of the landowners, 
had come to be settled by suits in 
the Parliament House, in place of 
by sword and Lochaber-axe. But 
over a greater part of a coun- 
try mountainous and impracticable, 
the state of things was still very 
different ; and till the clans were 
finally crushed at Culloden, the 
Highlands were as turbulent as 
ever. ‘There was many a Baron 
of Bradwardine on the Lowland 
borders who detested disorder for 
the best of personal reasons, but 
who was forced to bend his pride 
to a humiliating compromise with 
the lawless. The petty baron or 
the powerful laird might be touchy 
and high-spirited; nevertheless at 
heart he was a canny Scot. He 
knew that some semi-barbarous 
chieftain above the passes had 
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500 or 1000 Claymores at com- 
mand ; and if a ‘‘ cloud came down 
from the hills to settle on the 
valleys,” a ‘‘drift’’ of his cattle 
or his sheep might be driven 
through the passes the next morn- 
ing. He could seldom follow up 
his gear or defend himself : Govern- 
ment, till it enrolled the Highland 
irregulars, did not profess to pro- 
tect him; so there was nothing 
for it but to come down with 
blackmail. In consideration of a 
sum that was extremely reason- 
able, a martial middleman—with 
a gang of men who were at once 
tax-collectors and _ thief-takers — 
undertook to make good any loss 
if they did not actually restore 
the cattle. Consequently there 
was a charming simplicity in that 
system of contract, and by each 
outrage and loss for which he had 
to make restitution the black- 
mailer advertised his business and 


‘extended his sphere of operation. 
If he could not or did not follow 
up the thieves, he laid the nearest 
landowner who had not contracted 


with him under contribution. The 
victim, when he had realised the 
double risks, was pretty sure to 
come to terms with the spoliator, 
and take out one of the unwritten 
policies of cattle-insurance. 

The character and adventurous 
career of Rob Roy illustrate that 
strangely anomalous state of things. 
Always, in his later years, amen- 
able to the law, he never paid the 
penalty of his many offences, ex- 
cept in the form of standing pro- 
scription, and of fines that could 
never be levied. The catalogue of 
his crimes, according to the statute- 
book, was endless. In his own 
country, which lay around the 
head of Loch Lomond and the 
Braes of Balquidder, he made the 
roads, such as they were, impass- 
able for travellers. He was con- 
tinually carrying fire and sword 
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through the Lennox, and plun- 
dering the hereditary estates of 
his great enemy of the house of 
Graham. He fired the farm-stead- 
ings and burned the byres. Many 
a tenant, when trying to escape the 
flames, must have lost his life in 
those fierce chance-medleys. Yet 
a people that was still warlike 
looked leniently on his escapades, 
as they admired his dash and per- 
sonal prowess; and either from 
the fear or the sympathy he in- 
spired, even among the sufferers, 
although repeatedly captured, he 
as often escaped. Moreover, it was 
notorious that he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Argyll, and Argyll was 
the hereditary Justiciary of Scot- 
land. With the right of ‘‘ wood 
and water’’ from the Macallum 
More, when he was driven from 
his habitual retreats among the 
cliffs of Craigroyston, the chief of 
a ‘*broken’”’ clan could still count 
on the absolute fidelity of his fol- 
lowers. With a price that would 
have been wealth toa Highlander 
set upon his head, his men were so 
inaccessible to temptation, that it 
does not seem to have been thought 
worth while to try to tamper with 
them. 

Outlaws like Rob Roy were the 
more mischievous to society, that 
they had a certain character to keep 
up, and a code of morals of their 
own. Even in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a petty thief 
would have been promptly hunt- 
ed down unless he could pay for 
powerful protection. But the chief 
of the Macgregors never permitted 
murder in cold blood: unless his 
temper was roused by unexpected 
resistance, he was as mild-mannered 
a robber as Lambro himself. Like 
Robin Hood, he prided himself on 
his charity and generosity ; and if 
he plundered the rich, he gave to 
the poor. Indeed we take it that 
Rob was rather a favourable ex- 
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ample of the Highland gentleman 
of the day. If he figures promi- 
nently in the Scottish criminal 
calendar, it is because a succession 
of exceptional and unfortunate cir- 
cumstances had outlawed a man of 
extraordinary sagacity. Ruined 
and proscribed, he took advantage 
of the troubles of the times and 
the turbulent state of the High- 
lands. Outlawed as he was, he 
was courted on all sides; and al- 
though he was countenanced by 
the great Whig leader of Scotland, 
he was deep in the counsels of the 
Jacobite leaders. When Lord Mar, 
and even when the young Chevalier, 
raised their standards, the High- 
lands were as Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
described them. Half the popula- 
tion might get a tolerably honest 
livelihood; as no work was to be 
found for the other half, they must 
steal, or ‘‘sorn,’’ or starve. So 
the peace of the Low country was 


always at the mercy of a handful 
of restless and ambitious chiefs, 
who had to find food or occupa- 
tion for their hordes of hungry 
idlers. What with the certainty 


of Highland raiding and the 
chances of civil war, civilisation 
was at a standstill in Scotland as 
poverty was universal. 

The story of Rob Roy illustrates 
the national as well as the social 
condition of the Highlands. From 
first to last he lived by cattle: be- 
fore he turned blackmailer and 
freebooter, he was doing good busi- 
ness as a drover. Nor did that 
derogate at all from his gentility; 
indeed, it may be remembered that 
Allan Iverach, when his tartans 
were set on fire by the Bailie’s 
ploughshare, suggested that the 
new plaid might be intrusted to 
‘¢a cousin of my ain,’’—‘‘ a gentle- 
man that carries eggs down from 
Glencroe.’’ Eggs were respectable ; 
cattle were almost aristocratic ; 
though anything savouring of shop- 
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keeping or shuttles, or of mechan- 
ical pursuits in any shape, was 
held in supreme contempt. Black 
cattle, as Mr Ramsay remarks re. 
peatedly, ran loose over all the hills 
in the Highlands, and were the 
great resource of the Highland pro- 
prietors. | When Boswell and 
Johnson went to the Hebrides, 
they have much to say of the hos- 
pitable laird of Raasay. He had 
all sorts of foreign wines on his 
sideboard; he ‘‘lived in great 
splendour ;’’ yet he drew but a 
moderate rental from his vast 
acreage, and made the most of his 
income by selling his beasts. The 
Union, says Mr Ramsay, relieved 
the Scotch from the import duties 
on northern cattle, and ‘‘as soon 
as all restraints were taken off, the 
supplying England with cattle be- 
came one of our chief articles of 
commerce.’’ The prime cost of 
rearing was trivial, for the cattle 
starved or fattened upon undrained 
and exposed ground that could be 
used for no other purpose. Still 
cattle-rearing, with the necessity 
of growing some winter food, em- 
ployed a considerable amount of 
ill-paid Highland labour, and at 
first the profits were ludicrously 
small. Even after the trade began 
to flourish, the best and the fat- 
test Highland cows fetched only 
24s. Prices rose after the Re 
bellion of 1745, and the reckless 
destruction of stock by the sédier 
roy. In fact they had more than 
doubled, and the loyal Highlanders, 
profited accordingly. With the 
cessation of the war with France 
towards the end of the century, 
the demand steadily incr 

and prices went up still more. 
But at best the trade in black 
cattle was a poor prospect for 
the Highland proprietor who had 
mixed in the society of the Scot- 
tish capital, or had perhaps been 
educated with rich young squires 
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in the south. He had new ideas 
and new needs, and the rude patri- 
archal simplicity did not satisfy 
him. Very seasonably for him, 
though it had important and far- 
reaching social consequences, a 
Highland grazier made a revolu- 
tionary discovery. John Camp- 
bell, an Ayrshire man, who kept 
the inn at Tyndrum, had rented a 
small hill-farm from Lord Bread- 
albane. Too poor to build a 
shelter for his sheep, he turned 
them out on the mountains through 
astormy winter. To his own sur- 
prise and that of everybody else, 
the flock was in high order in 
the spring, notwithstanding all the 
storms it had endured.’’ Campbell 
went in for sheep-rearing on an 
extensive scale, and thenceforward 
his successful example was gener- 
ally followed. Spirited southern 
farmers with capital offered tempt- 
ing rents for tracts of Highland 
territory. The incomes of the 
landowners were largely increased ; 
but at the same time, the social 
crisis was being precipitated which 
is troubling us at the present mo- 
ment. The old tacksmen and their 
dependants were displaced ; for 


“so long as black cattle and horses 
were the principal stocking of a 
Highland farm, a number of servants 
or cottagers were absolutely necessary 
to raise a sufficient quantity of winter 
produce for them, which in that soil 
and climate, among a people averse 
to continual labour, was an arduous 
task; whereas a very few hands are 
sufficient to manage a large flock. 
As sheep love an extensive range of 
pasture, there was often a necessity 
toremove ten or a dozen of tenants 
toenable a single tenant to pay an 
adequate rent. Of its tendency to 
depopulate a country, the many ruin- 
ous houses to be seen in the Highland 
glens occupied by these animals, afford 
complete and melancholy evidence.” 


_ Many a sportsman and tourist 
in the Highlands must remember 
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coming on the foundations of 
former hamlets, and on lonely 
churchyards that were once well 
filled, though now no soul is laid 
in them, save some stray shep- 
herd or gillie. That invasion of 
southern pastoral capitalists gave 
an extraordinary impulse to the 
shifting of the crofters towards 
the seaboard and to the emigra- 
tion, which nevertheless were no 
new things. Already, and after 
the ’45, the impoverished or more 
luxurious chieftains had been 
quarreling with the tacksmen 
who for the most part were far- 
away cousins of their own. 
They had been letting the land 
to the highest bidder, regardless 
of what were considered as vested 
interests. They had been con- 
solidating small holdings, reserv- 
ing the rights of grazing, and 
getting rid of some of the hungry 
mouths they felt a certain re- 
sponsibility for filling; and Bos- 
well, who came across more than 
one emigrant ship among the 
islands, laments the loosening of 
immemorial family ties and the 
decay of the kindly system of 
clansmanship. 

The Highland democracy may 
have suffered by the pastoral revo- 
lution, though many of the in- 
voluntary emigrants, when trans- 
ported to America, benefited in- 
finitely more than the landowners. 
In the Lowlands, the gradual 
abandonment of the primitive 
ways, and the introduction of more 
scientific methods from England, 
was an immense gain to everybody. 
Nay, the Scotch so far improved 
on the English methods as to set 
an example in intelligent farming 
to the world; and the rents of 
landlords had been rapidly rising 
notwithstanding the abolition of 
the corn laws, till the present 
agricultural depression set in. It 
is strange to look back to the state 
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of things which existed when Mr a luxury. 


Ramsay was a middle-aged man. 
There were still many of the 
‘‘kindly tenants,” holding farms 
and crofts on nominal .-rents, be- 
cause their forefathers had been 
bound to render military service. 
There were farms let out on ‘‘steel- 
bow,’’ where the proprietor was in 
partnership with the tenant, whom 
he suppliied with stock and imple- 
ments, and even with seeds. Vil- 
lage communities held their lands 
in common, drawing lots for the 
several ridges in each successive 
year. The‘ infield,” or cultivated 
ground round a village, was in- 
significant in extent compared to 
the unreclaimed ‘‘ outfield.”” The 
grain grown was of the hardiest 
and coarsest—peas or beans, bear, 
barley, or black oats. We remem- 
ber how the time-serving Niel 
Blane, of ‘Old Mortality,’ sent 
‘*some bows o’ pease to the camp 
of the Covenanters, because the 
mashlum bannocks would suit their 
muirland stomachs well.’’ Turnips 
were as yet exotics, which were 
only being tentatively sown. The 
farmers knew nothing of manures: 
when a strip of soil was worked 
out, it was left to lie fallow for a 
time, as in the boundless American 
prairies or the Russian steppes. 
The rude agricultural tools were 
made by the farmer and his ser- 
vants. Mountaineers from the 
Highlands traded in the plough- 
stilts, which they sold in the rough 
for a shilling or eighteenpence. 
The horse-collars were twisted out 
of straw, and yet they were strong 
enough to hold the half-starved 
and weakly horses. The clothes 
of the peasantry were spun and 
dyed at home, so that each village 
or farm was almost self-supporting. 
The farmers ate with their ser- 
vants: bear-meal was generally in 
use ; and even oatmeal—‘‘ the food 
of horses in England ’’—was deemed 
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In short, the rural 
ulation struggled along from day 
to day; the landlord laid out lit. 
tle on improvements. The farmer 
needed next to no capital. We 
are startled to hear that ‘‘a ten. 
ant who was getting a nineteen 
years’ lease, would have under- 
taken to build a complete steading 
for a hundred merks (£5) besides 
the great timber.’’ The neighbours 
helped to haul the materials, and 
lent their hands to the work, 
Stranger still, there were not 
wheeled vehicles, for the reason 
that there were no regular roads, 
Produce was either carried on 
pack-horses or dragged on sledges, 
which must have much resembled 
the primitive tumbling-cars, which 
were common till the other day in 
the wilder Yorkshire dales. Carts 
came in about 1747, with the 
establishment of road-meetings by 
the parochial heritors, when the 
long-neglected statutes passed in 
the time of Charles II. were at 
last brought into force. 

Indeed everything satisfactory 
in the progress of Scotland seems 
to have originated after that sup- 
pression of the last formidable ris- 
ing, to which we have so often had 
occasion to revert. ‘* It isa capital 
era in the husbandry and econ- 
omics of Scotland,’’ says Mr Ram- 
say. ‘‘It produced a liberal in- 
tercourse between the Scots and 
English.’’ ‘‘The convulsions in- 
separable from civil war had no 
sooner subsided than the price of 
land rose considerably.” Credit 
rapidly improved ; judicial proce- 
dure was cheapened and facilitated. 
Theré was practically a Scottish 
Encumbered Estates Court, which 
sold heavily mortgaged lands for 
the benefit of creditors, transfer- 
ring them from listless insolvents 
to men of means and energy. Ad- 
venturers who had made money in 
the East Indies or on the Conti- 
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nent, were tempted, by the hopes 
of remunerative investments, to 
come home and settle in their 
native country. They not only 
came back with money, but with 
enlarged intelligence and receptive 
minds. Glasgow began to flourish 
with the colonial trade, and the 
tobacco lords and owners of West 
India plantations invested their 
‘economies in insolvent estates. 
Lord Eglinton, Lord Kames, and 
others mounted costly hobbies, and 
went in for English and more orna- 
mental farming. Later in the cen- 
tury, ‘‘in the course of an over- 
successful war, princely fortunes 
were acquired with great rapidity 
by some of our countrymen. All 
these fortunate adventurers has- 
tened, upon the peace, to invest 
their money upon land in their 
native country.’’ Yet, even after 
land had acquired a real, and in 
some cases a fictitious value, the 
ideas as to rights of property re- 
mained loose enough. Mr Ramsay 
writes: ‘‘ There is within these few 
years a great change in the views 
of the tenants in the neighbour- 
hood. They begin to have an idea 
of property, in winter as well as 
in summer; nor is it any longer 
thought bad neighbourhood to 
drive off cattle that are trespass- 
ing upon their winter crops.’’ The 
fields were being enclosed that were 
formerly fenceless, and neighbours 
avoided quarrels and law-pleas by 
going to the unfamiliar expense 
of constructing substantial march- 
dikes. In fact, as wages were 
beginning to go up, it became a 
question whether it would not be 
cheaper to dispense with herding. 
Security assured, and the start 
once made, Scottish agriculture 
made steady progress. The man- 
ure of the stall-fed cattle was 
saved and used ; lime was laid on 
to the lands; fencing, planting, 
draining went rapidly forward ; 
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and there came an intelligent rota- 
tion of crops, with the introduc- 
tion of new seeds and roots, which 
proved profitable under the im- 
proved conditions of husbandry. 
To go back from the severely prac- 
tical to the romantic, we may close 
our notice of these almost inex- 
haustible volumes, over which we 
would gladly have lingered, with 
another glance at Mr Ramsay’s 
pictures of life in the Highlands. 
The half-savage chieftains kept 
semi-regal state, and their smoky 
and darkened halls were thrown 
open to all comers. ‘‘ The chief- 
tain’s affection to the members of 
his little community, and his hos- 
pitalities to strangers, were warm 
and unrestrained as his enmities, 
public and private.” The High- 
land people might be barbarous 
in many respects, but as all classes 
lived in familiar intercourse with 
their superiors, so they modelled 
themselves on the manners and 
sentiments of the gentry. The 
traveller found as hearty a wel- 
come in the cottage or the hovel 
as in the castle. ‘*An old aunte- 
wassai tenant once told me, with 
great simplicity, that he allowed 
nobody to pass his house without 
bread and cheese and a drink of 
milk and whey; but if a minister 
or a gentleman came into the glen, 
he killed a kid ora lamb.’’ That 
universal hospitality may have 
partly accounted for the deplor- 
able arrangements of the houses of 
public entertainment. It is very 
probable that Ramsay furnished 
Scott with the materials for his 
graphic study of the change-house 
at the clachan of Aberfoyle. The 
inns were wretched, and Highland 
pride seems to have revolted at 
the necessity of charging the cus- 
tomers in place of entertaining 
them hospitably. ‘‘A few of the 
publicans had gentle blood in their 
veins, which they imagined could 
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not be better evidenced to their 
guests than by reversing the man- 
ners of their country.” ‘They 
were despotic as the German inn- 
keeper in ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,’’ 
though we need not say their 
tables were infinitely worse fur- 
nished than that of the surly host 
of the Flying Stag. We only 
wish we had space to tell how Mr 
Ramsay traces ‘the influence of 
southern intercourse and educa- 
tion on Highland manners ; of the 
wise policy that recruited lawless 
enterprise for the gallant Highland 
regiments, changing ruffians and 


rebels into soldiers and patriots ; 
of the good and evil- consequences 
of emigration ; and of the crofter 
question as it had already taken 
shape in the last century. Know. 
ing something from other sources 
of the Scotland of Mr Ramsay's 
time, we are nevertheless greatly 
indebted to Mr Allardyce’s judi- 
cious editing for an infinite variety 
of suggestive facts and for much 
novel information ; and for Scotch- 
men who are interested in the his- 
tory of their country, very few of 
the chapters will be without fasci- 
nation. 





EVENING: KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 


“ For a scanty band Of white-robed Scholars only.” 


Keep silence! From the chanting draw apart 
And take thy seat where ends the monarch aisle, 
And where are caught the glories of this pile 

Most beauteously, with help of every art. 

Forth from the gathering gloom past ages start 
Till we feel placed within them for a while,— 
Till Memories forbid us to beguile 

Our soul with sweetness or with sight our heart. 

Here is no hint nor any need of change: 

It is a dream of that which once hath been,— 
Dream lasting still. (No strife or galling doubt.) 

Nothing doth enter here of new or strange : 

Calmly we feel the silent peace within, 
Forgetful how the tempest roars without. 


CHARLES SAYLE. 
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RECENT events in Africa have 
combined to bring about a state 
of affairs which, although little 
known to the ‘general public, is 
now engaging the serious attention 
of diplomatists. As there is an 
Eastern question, there is also an 
African question; and unless it 
is faced at once, it will become a 
burning question, likely enough 
to involve disputes among the 
European Powers interested in its 
solution. 

We are all somewhat weary 
of the name of Africa. The 
time has now gone by when we 
read with bated breath the stir- 
ring adventures of the earlier 
travellers—the romance of Africa, 
in spite of Rider Haggard, is 
dead. Over 800 explorers have 
traversed the lands which, not 
many yeare ago, were almost un- 
known to us; the continent is 
now mapped out with far greater 
detail and accuracy than is the 
continent of Australia, in the 
accomplishment of which many 
valuable lives and much treasure 
have been expended. 

In this peaceful conquest of 
Africa Great Britain has borne 
the greater part of the burden— 
her sons were among the first to 
enter the Unknown. Of Scotsmen 
alone, we may mention James 
Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller ; 
Mungo Park, the discoverer of the 
Niger; Colonel James Augustus 
Grant, the discoverer (with Speke) 
of the Victoria Nyanza; Joseph 
Thomson and Keith Johnston; 
and, the greatest of all African 
travellers, Dr Livingstone, who, 
between 1840 and 1873, discov- 
ered the great Lakes Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika, Bangweolo, and the Lua- 
laba (Upper Congo). Dr Robert 
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THE CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION. 


Moffat, Livingstone’s father-in-law, 
also deserves mention in the same 
honourable field of missionary en- 


terprise. Dr Livingstone showed 
us how Africa was to be overcome 
and civilised, and Christian mis- 
sions have sprung up in his track. 
But Dr Livingstone’s method has 
latterly been discarded in favour 
of an easier and more profitable 
Plan of Campaign. We no longer 
care so much for the spiritual 
awakening of Africa, or, if we 
have awakened its semi-barbarian 
inhabitants, it is only to lay upon 
them the curse of Adam—toil ; 
not toil to evolve the higher ca- 
pacities of the natives, but toil 
to enrich the taskmaster. Their 
confidence in Europeans has first 
been gained by the work and 
example of our missionaries, who 
have taught them to trade, to till 
the soil, to gather the fruits of the 
earth, and to live in peace and con- 
tentment. Close on the heels of 
the missionary—if we omit the 
explorer, who penetrates every- 
where, but rests nowhere—comes 
the irresponsible, individual trader. 
To him the native is an instrument 
for his special use : he is his carrier 
in a land where no other beast of 
burden can be employed, his la- 
bourer where no other labourers 
can be introduced. With gin and 
gunpowder the individual trader 
buys the land, if not the souls, of 
its native owners. Wherever he 
settles, the native degenerates. 
On the West Coast of Africa this 
degeneration, arising out of con- 
tact with Europeans, is specially 
observable. The great trading 
companies, on the other hand, 
rigidly restrict or entirely prohibit 
the sale of ardent liquors to the 
natives, with the most beneficial 
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results. It is these trading com- 
panies which now are bent upon 
the partition of Africa into 
‘* spheres of interest,’’ just as two 
or more doctors may divide off a 
village or town into districts for 
their special practice; their Gov- 
ernments do not always go with 
them, and, unless committed to a 
course of protection, are very un- 
willing to accept responsibility. 
On the West Coast we have the 
Royal Niger Company, which for 
years has been steadily, though 
quietly, establishing itself on the 
Niger and Benue; in 1886 it 
obtained a royal charter, convey- 
ing sovereign rights over the whole 
of the Niger from Timbuktu, and 
of the Benue from Yola, extending 
on both banks for thirty miles in- 
land. On the great Lakes and in 
the Zambesi zone, we have the 
African Lakes Company; and 
only the other day two new com- 
panies were formed: the British 
and the German East African 
Associations. It is now proposed 
to form a new (British) Trading 
Company to tap the riches of the 
Eastern Sudan, from the Red Sea 
littoral. To these companies and 
their work we shall refer later on. 
Spain and Portugal, in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, 
divided the world between them—at 
least on paper ; the Pope, to whom 
the matter was referred as arbi- 
trator, drew the dividing line on 
the other side of the world, some- 
where in the longitude of the 
Philippines. In spite of this con- 
venient arrangement, however, 
the United States, Australia, and 
India belong to neither Power: it 
clearly was not binding on ¢hird 
ies. We have mentioned this 
case to illustrate a principle that 
is entirely overlooked by those 
who wish to gain something in the 
‘«¢scramble’’ for Africa. The right- 
ful owners of the land, being for the 


most part barbarians, are treated 
unjustly; they sign away their 
birthright for a mess of pottage; 
too often they lay their necks under 
the Juggernaut car of Commercial 
Progress. The ‘‘ spheres of influ- 
ence”’ are delimitated in too hope- 
ful a spirit; they in some places 
clash with the interests of third 
parties. The map of Central and 
Southern Africa is now neatly par- 
titioned off into British, French, 
German, Portuguese, and Congo 
Independent State spheres of in- 
fluence. It is a paper warfare, 
and it is wonderful what ‘‘a scrap 
of paper”’ can do. 

Let us briefly consider the posi- 
tion of affairs. Africa, as we all 
know, is a vast plateau continent, 
with an area of over eleven million 
English square miles in extent. Its 
general elevation varies from 1000 
to 4000 feet above the sea-level; 
the higher lands and mountains 
(roughly speaking) fringe the sea- 
board, and on the Red Sea and at 
the Cape they fall in sheer heights 
close to the water’s edge. There 
are ports all round the coast, but 
the only proper access to the in- 
terior is by the great waterways. 
The continent, from the point of 
view of commerce, can therefore 
best be divided into basins or 
zones: (1) The Niger; (2) the 
Chad and Shari ; (3) the Zambesi ; 
(4) the Nile; (5) the Congo; (6) 
remaining area. We leave alto- 
gether out of account the Medi- 
terranean coast. 

Of these, the Niger zone ap- 
pears to be the most important. 
The Royal Niger Company have, 
it is ‘true, the French and Ger- 
mans to compete against; but 
they are so firmly established that 
they may now safely be left to 
their own resources: they tap the 
rich, populous, and civilized States 
of the Central Sudan, and have 
concluded treaties by which an 
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immense area is placed under 
their sovereignty. The Chad- 
Shari zone may, for these reasons, 
also be left out of account. Were 
the other commercial companies 
as firmly established as the Royal 
Niger Company, there would be 
no Central African question to-day ; 
they could be left to safeguard 
their own interests without calling 
for Government protection. 

In the Zambesi zone a very dif- 
ferent state of affairs exists. The 
Portuguese authorities have been 
established on the Sofala and 
Mozambique coasts for centuries. 
The only access to the great Lakes 
is by way of the Zambesi, and the 
Zambesi mouths are in the hands 
of the Portuguese, who sit at the 
receipt of custom, and collect all 
the dues they can impose upon 
merchandise. Their prohibitive 
tariffs, and political inaction, de- 
stroy trade. From Cape Delgado 
to Delagoa Bay they hold undis- 
puted sway. ‘Their colonial policy 
has been to gather where they have 
not sowed, and instead of develop- 
ing the country and elevating its 
inhabitants, it has had quite a 
contrary effect: foreign enterprise 
and native emancipation have been 
crippled by its exactions and im- 
morality. In spite of this, the 
African Lakes Company, of Glas- 
gow, have established a trade-route 
from the mouths of the Zambesi 
to the head of Lake Tanganyika. 
They have a steamer running regu- 
larly on the Nyassa Lake, and a 
portage (the Stevenson Road) from 
the latter to the former lake. If 
a steamer were placed upon Tan- 
ganyika, one of the best and 
quickest routes into Central Africa 
would be established. The mis- 
sionaries on the Lakes give con- 
stant work to the Company, and 
its trade could be immensely in- 
creased if only the country were 
under a settled and active govern- 
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ment. At the present moment 
this trade-route is closed. The 
Arab slave-raiders have swept the 
shores of Tanganyika, blocked the 
Stevenson Road, and occupied the 
country to the north of the Nyassa. 
They have destroyed the villages 
of the Wa-Nkonde, killed or cap- 
tured hundreds of men, women, 
and children, and have given 
out that in future they intend to 
occupy the land, and exact tribute 
(which is their idea of occupation) 
from all who return there, even 
from Europeans. 

But for the brave stand made 
by our consuls, Mr O’Neill and 
Captain Hawes—by the mission- 
aries of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and the agent and officers of 
the African Lakes Company, who 
repulsed the attack made on them 
by the Arabs, and gave shelter 
and support to the Wa-Nkonde— 
the state of affairs would be far 
more serious. There appears to 
be a concerted movement — an 
invasion—of the Arab slave-deal- 
ers against European supremacy. 
The whole of this region has been 
swept by Tippu-Tib, who, estab- 
lished as the chief official of the 
Congo Independent State at Stan- 
ley Falls, is now in the very best 
position to maintain and develop 
his abominable traffic in slaves. 
His power is great and far-reach- 
ing; he has (thus far) proved false 
to the trust so rashly placed in 
him by Stanley, and it is clear 
that he will have to be overcome 
by forcible means if the slave-trade 
is ever to be crushed. By the re- 
moval of H.M.S. London from 
Zanzibar, and of the slave-cruisers 
from the East Coast, the Arabs sup- 
pose we have relaxed our efforts to 
destroy the slave-trade, and are en- 
couraged ‘to resume it. The Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, deserted by his 
British ally, and seeing his ter- 
ritories taken from him and ‘his 
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power crippled, no doubt lends a 
willing hand to his former ‘sub- 
jects.’’ Uptowithin four years ago, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar’s Govern- 
ment was administered under the 
advice of the British Resident. He 
exacted, and partially received, the 
allegiance of all the chiefs between 
the coast and the great Lakes; and 
British supremacy was complete 
on the East Coast. Since that 
time, however, the Germans have 
stepped in. The German Protec- 
torate on the East Coast has been 
proclaimed over Wito-land and the 
compact and valuable territories 
of Usagara, Useguha, and Ukami. 
The German East African As- 
sociation, however, have made 
numerous private treaties (not yet 
recognised by the Imperial German 
Government) and claim a sphere of 
influence—far greater than the area 
of the German Empire—extending 
from the coast, between Wanga and 
Cape Delgado, to the boundaries 
of the Congo Independent State 
on the west, the British sphere 
of influence on the north, and 
the Portuguese possessions in the 
south. Their claims are, of course, 
preposterous: their travellers have 
not even entered all the lands they 
claim, and no treaties have been 
concluded with the tribes on the 
Lakes—indeed, they have not the 
power to make treaties but only 
private agreements. Their policy 
appears to be annexation by paint- 
brush; but, though it may con- 
tribute to the colonial fever in the 
Fatherland, it cannot be conceived 
that it will meet with the support 
or countenance of the Imperial 
Government. The Germans are 
new arrivals in that district, but 
if they consented to arbitration 
between their claims and the 
claims of third parties, and loyally 
co-operated in stamping out the 
slave-trade, and in_ introducing 


order, they should be welcomed 
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by all who take an interest in 
the true welfare of Africa. The 
possession of land entails obliga- 
tions; and should these not be 
observed, in the present case and 
at the present time, the progress 
of Central Africa will be retarded. 
Anarchy and tribal warfare may 
supervene, and Central Africa may 
become as inimical to European 
influence as the Upper Nile zone 
is to-day. Zhe Central African © 
question is one, not of territorial 
and commercial interests alone, but 
of Islamism against Christianity, 
and of the slave-trade against free- 
dom. 

Between the present German 
sphere of influence and _ the 
German colony of Wito the 
British sphere intervenes. This 
tract of country has been acquired 
by the British East African As- 
sociation; Mombasa, the chief 
port, is the residence of a British 
vice - consul. North of Wito, 
again, the German Association 
claims all the coast up to the Gulf 
of Aden; but it is a mere paint- 
brush annexation, and cannot for 
one moment be recognised. It is 
important to remember this, be- 
cause Port Durnford and Kisimayu 
are perhaps the best places on the 
coast from which a trade-route 
into Emin Pasha’s territory could 
be established. 

The Portuguese also hold the 
West Coast between the mouth of 
the Congo, south of the Independent 
State limits, to the Kunene and the 
northern boundary of Damara-land ; 
but theyclaimthe whole intermedi- 
ate zone between their possessions 
on the West Coast and their pos- 
sessions on the East Coast. Were 
this claim recognised by Great 
Britain—an event scarcely to be 
anticipated—it would divide with 
Germany the entire command of 
the Lakes route, established with 
so much trouble and. expense by 
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the African Lakes Company. Ger- 
many and Portugal have agreed to 
this delimitation of their spheres 
of interest, but we trust it will 
never be recognized by Great 
Britain. If the African Lakes 
Company and the British consuls 
had more power put in their 
hands,—if, for instance, an armed 
steamer were placed on the Nyassa, 
—the slave-raiders would soon be 
driven from their happy hunting- 
grounds; but Portugal will do no- 
thing to check the slave-trade, 
and Germany is too young a colo- 
nial Power and has not the means 
to do it. The terms of their 
mutual agreement clearly indicate 
that neither intend to act upon 
the Lakes—at least in a political 
sense. ‘Therefore, in the interests 
of humanity, as well as in simple 
justice to British subjects, her 
Majesty’s Government would do 
well to support our missionaries 
and traders in the Lakes district. 
If the Foreign Office hesitated to 
place a gunboat on the Nyassa for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, 
the African Lakes Company, if 
they held a royal charter, would 
be compelled to do so in self-de- 
fence. Again, the southern boun- 
dary of the Portuguese possessions 
—if their claims were recognised— 
would take in Matebele-land. But 
as Mr Moffat, our Commissioner 
for Northern Bechuanaland, is al- 
ready in treaty with Lo Bengula, 
we may conclude (and hope) that 
British Bechuanaland’ will, in 
course of time, be extended to its 
natural northern boundary — the 
Zambesi. Khame’s assent to be 
placed under British protection 
has already been received. We 
have permitted the Boers to 


place a troublesome thorn in our 
side, and have for a time lost 
our supremacy in South Africa, 
but we cannot afford to lose our 
commerce, which has a natural 


tendency to extend northwards. 
The Germans on the West Coast, 
encouraged by our submission in 
the case of Angra Pequefia, have 
pushed their claims to territory 
behind our protectorate of Bech- 
uanaland; and if the Portuguese 
were permitted to join hands with 
the Germans at Victoria Falls (on 
the Zambesi), we should most effec- 
tually be closed in on the north. 

We now come to the Congo In- 
dependent State. This State was 
founded in 1885 at the Berlin 
Conference. Much important work 
has been done in exploring and 
making known the basin of the 
Congo, vast sums have been spent 
by the philanthropic King of the 
Belgians ; but as regards any real 
occupation and administration by 
the State, only a certain amount 
of progress has been made. At 
the present moment Stanley Falls 
is in the hands of Tippu-Tib, the 
uncrowned Sultan of Central 
Africa. | Wherever we look the 
Arabs are checking—if not dan- 
gerously near to checkmating— 
European supremacy. All the 
European Powers of any import- 
ance sent representatives to the 
Berlin Conference, and by Article 
IX. of the General Act they bouad 
themselves, if exercising any influ- 
ence in the Congo basin, to use 
every means at their disposal to 
put an end to the slave-trade, and 
to punish those who engaged in it. 
Yet what steps have been taken 
to bring about this end? It is 
true that the King of the Belgians, 
only the other day, sent Lieutenant 
Van de Velde, with a small escort, 
to occupy Stanley Falls! and to 
re-establish the stations on Lake 
Tanganyika; but his Majesty’s 
emissary unhappily died of fever 
on the way. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the Congo Independent State only 
actually possesses those districts 
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within the free-trade area which it 
has acquired by treaty with the 
natives. Thus, above Stanley Pool 
there are only a few up-river sta- 
tions virtually belonging to the 
State. The treaties in existence 
do not debar all, but only certain 
specified, Powers from acquiring 
territory within its limits; for in- 
stance, there is no treaty (except 
one in restraint of trade monopo- 
lies) affecting Egyptian or British 
rights to annex any unoccupied 
territory above Stanley Fails, ex- 
cept in the few places where 
native chiefs have actually made 
treaties with the State. The 
French Congo Territory and the 
German colony of Cameroons, be- 
tween the Congo and Benue-Niger 
zones, stop short of the Indepen- 
dent State. If Emin Pasha chose 
to extend the frontier of his pro- 
vince so as to command the navi- 
gation of the Aruwimi (an import- 
ant tributary of the Congo), there 
is no treaty to prevent his doing 
so. And it is to Emin Pasha we 
must look for the first answer to 
the question, upon the solution 
of which all European success in 
Africa must depend. Is European 
or Arab ascendancy to be planted 
in Africa? There is no doubt 
that with: Emin Pasha’s province 
as a nucleus, a cordon could be 
stretched across the continent of 
Africa that would effectually cut 
off the Mohammedan peoples of 
the north from the Bantu peoples 
of the south. The _ slave-trade 
would thus be strangled in its 
most vital regions. 

We have thus led up to Emin 
Pasha with a purpose. Let us 
now consider his position, and its 
bearing on what we have ven- 
tured to call the Central African 
question. 

Emin Pasha is at the present 
moment administering the last 
remaining Egyptian province in 
Equatorial Africa. His position 
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is somewhat anomalous. Having 
been appointed some ten years 
ago by Gordon, he has held his. 
province throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of the Mahdist movement, 
the Negro rebellion, of famine, 
and of difficulties that would have 
crushed many a weaker man. 
When Egypt evacuated the Su- 
dan, she also gave up all hope of 
retaining her equatorial province 
of Hat-el-Estivar, over which Emin 
still rules. Emin was informed 
of this decision, it is true, but 
he could not reconcile it with his 
duty to abandon his faithful fol- 
lowers to the enemy they had so 
long kept at bay. He sought for 
a means to withdraw the garrisons 
and conduct them back to Egypt, 
but none were available. The 
province he had saved from the 
anarchy that spread over, and still 
exists in, the remainder of the 
Egyptian Sudan —the province 
he had so wisely and successfully 
administered—he did not wish to 
abandon: the work of ten years 
would thereby have been obliter- 
ated in as many months; the 
population who had tasted free- 
dom and a beneficent rule would 
have been at once enslaved; and 
the slave - hunters would have 
turned the province into a hell. 
Therefore he conceived it to be his 
duty to remain, and if necessary 
to die, at his post. All friends of 
civilisation will applaud his resolu- 
tion. Even the Egyptian Govern- 
ment tacitly recognised his position 
when, having learnt of his inde- 
pendent success, they raised him 
to the rank of Pasha, and offered 
£10,000 sterling to any expedi- 
tion undertaken for his relief. Dr 
Schweinfurth, of Cairo, was un- 
doubtedly the means of moving 
the Egyptian Government to take 
this step. The Liberal Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, repudi- 
ated Emin Pasha’s position. Hav- 
ing abandoned Gordon, it was not 
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likely they would undertake an 
expedition to relieve Gordon’s 
lieutenant. 

Up to within eighteen months 
ago the name of Dr Emin Pasha 
was unfamiliar to the public. 
He, however, was not without 
friends in Europe, and his sci- 
entific work had for many years 
enriched the transactions of sev- 
eral societies; but for a period of 
about three years no communica- 
tion had been received from him: 
he was entirely cut off from inter- 
course with the outer world. Dr 
Robert W. Felkin, of Edinburgh, 
was the first to hear of his critical 
position. In the lettters he re- 
ceived from Emin,an urgent ap- 
peal for help was made. Emin, 
according to these letters, was 
almost entirely without resources. 
The Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society at once took the matter 
up, and petitioned her Majesty’s 
Government either to send out an 
expedition for his relief or to assist 
the Society in despatching one. 
The Society, moreover, took every 
step to give publicity to the posi- 
tion of Emin Pasha; and in a very 
short space of time the name and 
the deeds of Emin were world- 
known. In the meantime a pri- 
vate syndicate of gentlemen in 
London, with Mr William Mac- 
kinnon at its head, obtained the 
consent, even assistance, of her 
Majesty’s Government to organise 
an expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha, and the grant of the 
Egyptian Government was placed 
at its disposal Mr Henry M. 
Stanley was chosen as the leader 
of the expedition, and its organi- 
sation was rapidly completed. 

The question of routes was for 
some time a matter of public de- 
bate. The Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society at once re- 
commended an East Coast route 
as the best and surest, and their 
tecommendation received the sup- 
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port of all experts. Mr Stanley 
himself was inclined to prefer an 
East Coast route; but his better 
judgment —or perhaps his _ pe- 
culiar position—was overruled by 
the King of the Belgians, who 
offered to place all the resources of 
the Congo Independent State at 
his disposal, if the expedition 
went by way of the Congo. His 
Majesty’s wish was, of course, 
equivalent to a command, and, at 
the last moment (in spite of the 
delay it occasioned), the Congo 
route was definitely selected. 

It is an open secret that the 
Royal Scottish Geographical So- 
ciety offered to co-operate with Mr 
Stanley by sending out at its own 
expense a supplementary expedi- 
tion, by way of the Lakes, to carry 
additional resources of food, &c., 
to the head of Lake Tanganyika 
and as far beyond as possible. It 
was -estimated that this expedi- 
tion could have reached Emin 
Pasha in June of last year, had it 
started when first planned; and 
it was intended to have been de- 
spatched with all secrecy, in order 
that the Arabs might not hear of 
its approach. But Mr Stanley is 
understood to have refused this 
proffered assistance, as he feared 
it might have embarrassed him ; 
moreover, he is said to have 
assured the Society that Emin 
Pasha would be reached by him in 
June (1887). Events have shown, 
however, the mistake made by Mr 
Stanley, fur had the Scottish So- 
ciety’s expedition been sent out, it 
would in all probability have been 
of the greatest assistance to him. 
Stanley and his great expedition, 
which left Europe in January 
of 1887, is now lost sight of. Ac- 
cording to the latest news received 
from Emin Pasha (October 1887), 
the expedition had not then reached 
the Equatorial Province; Emin 
was, however, aware of its ap- 
proach, and had despatched two 
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parties to meet it. We shall en- 
deavour to anticipate, before con- 
cluding, some of the causes that 
may have prevented news of Stan- 
ley reaching Europe, and to weigh 
the chances of a disaster having 
overtaken his expedition. First, 
however, let us return to Emin 
Pasha, and refer in greater detail 
to his position and work. 

In February of this year an 
important volume was published 
in Germany of the letters and 
journals of Emin Pasha during 
the whole period of his adminis- 
tration of the Equatorial Province. 
This volume, which was edited by 
Dr Schweinfurth, Professor Ratzel, 
Dr Felkin, and Dr Hartlaub, was 
translated into English’ by Mrs 
R. W. Felkin, and _ published, 
simultaneously with the German 
edition, by Messrs Philip, of Lon- 
don. Much of its contents had 
already been made public, but it 
also contained much that was new. 
A perusal of its pages shows us 
how great a man Emin Pasha 
really is: his extraordinary gifts 
as a scholar and scientific inves- 
tigator, his powers of adminis- 
tration, his conscientiousness, his 
faithfulness, and his marvellous 
unselfishness. The mantle of Gor- 
don has indeed fallen on his heroic 
lieutenant, who now is carrying on 
a work so important, that, unless it 
can be supported, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Sudan 
will be closed to civilisation and 
commerce for an indefinite period 
of time. Our space will not admit 
of the. barest outline of Emin 
Pasha’s labours during the period 
of his residence in the Sudan; it 
will be sufficient, for our present 
purpose, to note some of their 
results. We cannot follow him 


in the various journeys he made 
throughout the length and breadth 
of his province, nor note the scien- 
tific data he was able to collect 
and register ; 


whenever he was 
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free from administrative cares— 
on the march, in camp, or at his 
headquarters—he devoted his time 
to scientific research. In what- 
ever character we view him, we 
learn to admire his genius, earnest- 
ness, and sincerity. 

Emin Pasha was born in Oppeln, 
in the Prussian province of Silesia, 
on 28th March 1840. His real 
name is Eduard Schnitzer. He 
commenced the study of medicine 
at the Breslau University in 1858, 
and he graduated at Berlin. After 
several years of travel on the staff 
of a Turkish Pasha, he entered the 
Egyptian service in 1876, and was 
sent as chief medical officer to 
the Equatorial Province. Gordon 
Pasha, who was then governor of 
the Equatorial Province, sent him 
on tours of inspection through the 
districts that had been annexed 
to Egypt, and employed him on 
several diplomatic missions. Sub- 
sequently, in 1878, a few months 
after Gordon was made Governor- 
General of the Sudan, Emin was 
made governor of the Equatorial 
Province. 

Gordon left the Equatorial 
Province in a fairly satisfactory 
state. Colonels Prout and Mason, 
who at first succeeded him, re- 
mained only a short time; and 
the native governors who were 
then appointed, in a few months 
reversed all the beneficial effects 
of Gordon’s rule; so that when 
Emin took up the reins of govern- 
ment, the province was in a very 
bad state. But he threw himself 
into his work with a brave heart. 
In order to sink his Frankish 
origin and gain ‘‘an unhampered 
entrance into the Mohammedan 
world,’ he had previously assumed 
the Turkish name of Emin—‘ the 
faithful’; he is, however, a Turk 
in name only—a fact that does 
not appear to be sufficiently well 
known in this country. ‘ Don’t 
be afraid,’’ says Emin, in a letter 
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to his sister ; ‘‘I have only adopt- 
ed the name, I have not  be- 
come a Turk.” He rapidly intro- 
duced law and order, extended his 
province by peaceful negotiations 
with native .chiefs, established 
stations and a weekly post, made 
roads, cultivated the soil, and, in 
a word, built up an independent 
civilised state on the ruins of a 
broken province. Instead of his 
finances showing a yearly deficit, 
he was able, by the end of 1882, 
to return a handsome surplus to 
Khartum, after paying his own 
way. With what patient and 
honest labour he accomplished 
this result will in time become a 
matter of history. | He was met at 
every turn by opposition from his 
corrupt Egyptian colleagues and 
subordinates ; his applications to 
the central Government at Khar- 
tum were either unheeded or re- 
jected,—at the best, it was months, 
sometimes years, before they were 
answered. What wonder that he 
cried, ‘‘ No progress is possible 
until the Equatorial Province is 
separated from the central Govern- 
ment at Khartum’’! It was able 
to stand on its own legs, but its 
demoralised guardian weighed it 
down. 

Then came the insurrection in 
the Sudan. Lupton Bey, the Gov- 
ernor of the Bahr-el-Ghazal pro- 
vince, was rapidly overwhelmed ; 
he himself was taken prisoner to 
Khartum, where he is still sup- 
posed to be. But Emin, although 
he was obliged to withdraw his 
garrisons and intrench himseif 
in his more southerly stations, 
made a brave and successful stand 
against the Emin Keremallah and 
the Mahdi’s followers. Emin’s 
letters and journals at this dark 
period of events in the Sudan are 
most important; they add to the 
consensus of opinion that is rapidly 
gaining ground that the insurrec- 
tion of the Mahdists, and its rapid 
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success, was the direct result of 
Egyptian misrule and corruption. 
Had Gordon or Emin been in 
Khartum at the time of the out- 
break, they would have crushed the 
insurrection with a handful of 
loyal troops. 

Surrounded by enemies on all 
sides, his own people disaffected, 
and hard pushed to find the means 
of existence, Emin Pasha still 
held loyally to his post, and re- 
fused the escape offered to him. 
By degrees he regained his lost 
position; he even says that the 
Mahdist movement was in some 
respects beneficial to his province. 
In the Bahr-el-Ghazel province, 
which has been devastated by the 
slave-raiders, the insurrectionists, 
and the scum of Khartum, Emin 
states there is now no Khartu- 
mer remaining. If he had the 
resources, he is confident that in 
time his province could be made 
the nucleus of a civilised state 
—in the very heart of Africa 
and of the slave-trade—and that 
Khartum itself would ultimately 
be forced to hand in its allegiance. 
If this is the experience and faith 
of one man, fighting alone and un- 
aided against the hard conditions 
that are imposed upon him, surely 
Christian Europe can realise this 
important step towards the eman- 
cipation of Africa and the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. The 
first step, however, as Emin points 
out, must be to humble the arro- 
gance of the cruel boy-king of 
Uganda, and to come to an under- 
standing with Unyoro. These two 
kingdoms, which border the Vic- 
toria Nyanza to the south of his 
province, are the two most import- 
ant hostile factors to be faced ; 
their power for evil is great, and 
it must either be crippled or ren- 
dered innocuous. 

There would be no difficulty, 
now that the British East African 
Association has acquired territory 
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so conveniently situated on the 
East Coast, to open up a trade- 
route to the sea; and as Emin, 
given the power to act, could ex- 
tend his province into the basin 
of the Upper Congo, and join 
hands with the Independent State, 
a civilized zone could soon be 
made to extend across the con- 
tinent of Africa. This, it is 
known, is the ambition of Leo- 
pold, the sovereign of the Inde- 
pendent State; and Stanley is his 
ambassador. But there are dif- 
ficulties against its accomplish- 
ment. Stanley, when he left this 
country, was under the impression 
that Emin Pasha was an Austrian, 
and, in consequence, free from 
German prejudice. Now Emin 
could not be informed of the com- 
paratively recent craze in Ger- 
many for colonial aggrandisement ; 
in his letters he has always looked 
for help and support from Great 
Britain; with a sigh he has ex- 
claimed that his own country was 
far too poor. But when he learns 
German ambitions, and of German 
annexations on the East Coast of 
Africa, he may not be so ready to 
listen to Stanley’s proposals. We 
conclude, of course, that Stanley 
means to make the proposals we 
have roughly indicated: it is true 
his opinions and plans are not the 
property of the public, but by 
putting two and two _ together, 
they are not difficult to guess. 
Stanley usually prefers to 


emerge from the Dark Continent, . 


after a good deal of public anx- 
iety and interest have been roused 
on his account, looking grey and 
worn and very interesting. Then 
he gives to the world the story of 
his deeds. The public will, how- 
ever, we hope and believe, have 
nothing but praise and commenda- 
tion to bestow on him. Nor have 


we much fear that he will not suc- 
The delay 


ceed in his mission. 


in the news of his arrival at 
Wadelai can be understood when 
looked for from the Congo, but is 
less comprehensible when awaited 
from Zanzibar. It would be an 
easy matter for him to run a 
messenger through to the East 
Coast; perhaps he has already 
done so, and his messenger or 
messengers have been killed or 
detained. ‘ Or perhaps he is in- 
terviewing Mwanga. A hundred 
and one causes may be ascribed 
to the delay, and some time must 
pass yet before we begin to de- 
spair of the expedition. At least 
we are sure of one thing: Emin 
Pasha will never abandon his pro- 
vince. ‘All we would ask Eng- 
land to do,”’ he says, ‘‘is to bring 
about a better understanding with 
Uganda, and to provide us with 
a free and safe way to the coast. 
This is all we want. Evacuate 
our territory? Certainly not!” 

Emin’s province is rich in nat- 
ural resources, and is well organ- 
ised ; it is thrust, like a wedge, 
into the very heart of the slave- 
trade ; and if he were enabled to 
regain lost ground and to include 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, time alone 
would bring about most satisfac- 
tory results. The -Bahr-el-Ghazal 
—formerly the nest of the slave- 
trade—is now in peace; by thus 
uniting the Negro districts, and 
separating them from the Arab 
portions of the Sudan, a capable 
governor like Emin Pasha could 
accumplish the rest. 

There is no time to be lost. 
‘¢ Too late’? was the death-knell 
of Gordon ; and Gordon said that 
Britain— Greater Britain — was 
made by adventurers, and would 
have to be upheld by them. We 
therefore wish the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition every success, 
especially if it can bring about 
the results we have so imperfectly 
indicated. 
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THE discovery of a fresh country 
in Europe is a more interesting and 
certainly more unexpected event in 
the present day than the finding of 
a new lake in Africa ora frozen con- 
tinent at either pole. Europe is al- 
most exhausted so far as the interest 
of the traveller is concerned, and he 
has to go farther afield, often with 
the result of faring worse so far as 
his note-book is concerned. The 
happy age when the author could, 
with some hopes of securing sub- 
scribers if not readers, issue his pro- 
spectus of ‘A Tour through France 
and Italy,’ or of ‘ Travels in Spain 
and Portugal,’ has long ago given 
place to an area of that indiffer- 
ence which springs from familiar- 
ity. Our tastes for the reading of 
European travel has palled with its 
possibilities. Amy one can go to 
Cornith nowdays; but wherever 
the traveller goes, he cannot shake 
off Murray and Baedeker, who, 
with the pertinacity peculiar to 
ticerones, are ready to place their 
experience at his service wither- 
soever he seeks to bend his steps. 
The tourist in quest of materials for 
a book is sure to find the edge taken 
off the appetite of readers wher- 
ever he may turn himself. He may 
walk from the North Cape to the 
Golden Horn, and cry ‘ All is bar- 
ren! ’’ with some degree of justice. 
The writer - of descriptive travel 
finds himself among the /ost-nati 
so far as European countries are 
concerned ; and the present rate 
of progress, if maintained, will 
speedily place his immediate suc- 
cessors under the same disadvan- 
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THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


To overcome the disabilities of 
nature is, however, the province 
of art. An excellent little story, 
called ‘‘ Eyes and no Eyes, or the 
Art of Seeing,’’ used to be repeat- 
ed in our lesson-books for the in- 
struction of youth—it has doubt- 
less long since disappeared to give 
place to some more practical and 
utilitarian disquisition—and its 
object was to show how many 
things were visible to the eye of 
reflective intelligence which were 
passed over unperceived by less 
penetrative orbs. It is one of the 
gifts of arts, not to say genius, to 
give novelty to the familiar, fresh- 
ness to the stale, and interest 
to the commonplace. The book 
which heads this article quite sat- 
isfies us that Madame de -Laszow- 
ska-Gerard has the talent which 
would have worked new ideas out 
of a more hackneyed subject than 
the remote ‘‘Land beyond the 
Forest,’’ and have called forth 
vivid presentations of even better- 
known races than that congeries 
of primitivity which makes up the 
Transylvanian nation. 

But in many respects Madame 
Gerard has been fortunate. She 
has found her subject in a region 
which is perhaps less familiar and 
more seldom visited by travellers 
in general, and which has a more 
limited descriptive literature of 
its own, than any other Euro- 
pean country. War, revolutions, 
and political crises are prolific 
parents of books, just as Cadmus, 
who sowed the dragon’s teeth, 
also invented letters; but Tran- 
sylvania has fortunately managed 
its own commotions without em- 
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broiling the rest of Europe in them. 
In our own language Mr Paget’s 
work is the only book of mark 
connected with Transylvania ; and 
if we leave out those works which 
Madame Gerard patronisingly re- 
commends ‘‘ for generally incorrect 
information on almost every avail- 
able subject connected with the 
country,’’ the residuary volumes in 
French and German may be count- 
ed on the fingers. Transylvania 
has therefore, at all events, not 
been overwritten ; and we welcome 
Madame Gerard’s volumes, as both 
a solid extension of our knowledge 
and an interesting addition to our 
library of picturesque travel. 

It is a happy conceit of the 
authoress to think of Transylvania 
as an island, although we might 
infer that claims to discovery flow 
from this idea. Though strict 
geographers would doubtless de- 
clare it to be as integral a part of 
the European continent as Mont 
Blanc or the kingdom of Prussia, 
an island it is to all intents and 
purposes, ethnographical, political, 
and social. It is true that its in- 
habitants are kin to those of other 
countries, and that Transylvania is 
a province of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian empire; but its people have 
acquired a flavour of autochthony, 
and it seems in its remoteness to 
have sufficient securities within 
itself for independence, and as far 
as the social condition of its races 
are concerned, they appear to be 
effectually cut off, not from the 
rest of Europe only, but from the 
rest of the universe. Transyl- 
vania is surrounded by barriers 
not less isolating than the ocean: 
‘*situated by nature within a for- 
midable rampart of snow-tipped 
mountains, and shielded by heavy 
curtains of shrouded forests against 
the noise and turmoil of the outer 
world.’’ The country has not been 
led, rather it has advanced of it- 


self, to a certain extent of intimacy 
with the rest of the world and 
with encroaching civilisation ; but 
there yet remains a flavour of 
antiquity, survivals of medieval- 
ism, besides which such innova- 
tions of modern times as railways 
and telegraphs seem startling an. 
achronisms, of questionable taste 
if of undeniable convenience. We 
have the gipsy, of whom civilisa- 
tion, soap, and police surveillance 
in almost all other parts of the 
world have presented us with such 
an unesthetic travesty, in all his 
native abandon of picturesqueness, 
poetry, and squalor. And we have 
also the wonderfully varied scenery 
of the country; its plains, snow- 
clad peaks, pine-forests, gorges, 
and chasms; its quaint old towns, 
churches, ‘and fortress-towers, each 
with its legend of the days of war- 
fare with the Turk, all of which 
it has been happily reserved for 
Madame Gerard to paint for us. 

If, as our authoress indicates, 
the lot of an officer’s wife in the 
Austrian service, liable to be sent 
from a village at one end of the 
empire to a station at the other, at 
a few hours’ notice, is not without 
its drawbacks, yet it affords com- 
pensations to those who know how 
to take advantage of the migration. 
What though the daintiest egg- 
shell china be reduced to the orig- 
inal clay, furniture resolved into 
its elementary boards, and though 
your entry into your destination is 
to the swan-like song of ‘‘ your 
grand pianoforte reduced to a wail- 
ing discord,” if the fresh fields and 
pastures new be worth the damage ! 
For our own part, our precious 
ebony inkstand, with its elephant 
supporters, marvel of oriental carv- 
ing, might be dashed to splinters— 
yea, our idolised Johannes dé Jan- 
na, imprinted by Gutenberg in 
1460, and bound in the original 
hogskin, might go to the flames 
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which Johannes mentions as des- 
tined for other purposes,—for the 
sake of a couple of years’ roaming 
among such mountains, forests, 
and passes as these volumes sug- 
est. Asa result of her position, 
Madame Gerard’s sojourn in Tran- 
sylvania was no mere flying visit, 
and her impressions had time to 
mature and correct themselves by 
much intercourse with the people, 
before the presiding genii of the 
Austrian War Office again shifted 
the scene for her. 

An erroneous idea about Tran- 
sylvania which we must now aban- 
don is, that it is a country chiefly 
peopled by the descendants of Saxon 
immigrants of the middle ages. 
We have all heard of the Sieben- 
biirgen, the country of the seven 
castles which these Saxons built 
for the defence of themselves and 
their possessions, and we regret 
to learn that iconoclastic philolo- 
gists-now derive the name from 
the river Cibin. They may be 
right, for even in Transylvania 
tradition is liable to be levelled 
by the axe of the scientist. But 
the Saxon part of the population, 
although it is the salt of the land, 
is only a proportion, and by no 
means a large one, of the nation. 
There are only 211,490 Saxons to 
the 1,200,000 Roumanians and 
652,221 Hungarians, as well as 
a good deal more than another 
100,000 of less savoury races— 
gipsies, Jews, and Armenians. 
But it is the Saxons who have 
made the history of the people ; 
it is the Saxons, too, who have 
given colour to its. national life. 
The times of their immigrations are 
doubtful, although Madame Gerard 
took part in the celebrations of the 
seventh centenary of the foundation 
of Hermanstadt. It may be re- 
marked that one legend ascribes 
the origin of the Transylvanian 
Saxons to the children decoyed 
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away by the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin. But what is even more in- 
teresting than the when or the 
how of their arrival, is the close 
traditional affection which still 
knits them to the Fatherland 
after long ages of expatriation. 
In one of E. D. Gerard’s novels, 
we are introduced to a peasant of 
the Hercules Valley, whose re- 
mote ancestor had come into the 
country, and who persists in 
describing himself as ‘‘a native 
of Choteborschwitz in Bohemia,”’ 
and in swearing by the ‘‘ Heilige 
Mutter von Choteborschwitz,’’ the 
tutelary patroness of his ancestor’s 
village, all arguments against his 
claims to national affiliation not- 
withstanding. In this personage 
is admirably suggested the position 
of the Transylvanian Saxons to the 
land of their origin. How piously 
the fact that they are sojourners 
in a strange land, from which 
they have no wish to return to 
their original seats, is kept alive, 
is shown in their songs, and in 
some very striking customs. At 
the village of Nadesch, for instance, 
the following impressive ceremony 
is yearly enacted :— 


“ There, on a particular day ot the 
year, all the lads dress up as pilgrims, 
in long woollen garments,rope-girdles, 
and with massive staffs in their hands. 
Thus attired, they assemble round 
the flag; a venerable old man takes 
the lead, beating the drum; and, 
singing psalms, they go in procession 
down the street, now and then enter- 
ing some particularly spacious court- 
yard, where a dance is executed and 
refreshments partaken of. A visit to 
the pastor is also de rigueur, and the 
procession only breaks up at evenfall, 
after having traversed the whole vil- 
lage from end to end. When ques- 
tioned as to the signification of this 
custom, the ople answer, ‘ Thus 
came our fathers, free people like 

, ourselves, from Saxonia into this 
land, behind the flag and drum, and 
with staffs in their hands. And be- 
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cause we have not ourselves invented 
this custom, neither did our ancestors 
invent it, but have transmitted it to 
‘us from generation to generation, so 
do we, too, desire to hand it down to 
our children and grandchildren.” 


We must go to the Old Testa- 
ment to find a fitting parallel in 
simple earnestness and patriotic 
feeling to a scene like this. 

Much of Madame Gerard’s first 
volume is devoted to the Saxons,— 
to their antique and stiff manners, 
their narrow ideas, their supersti- 
tions, and their folk-lore, in which 
latter they are peculiarly rich. - A 
mine of great wealth for the stu- 
dents of this growing and popular 
science is here revealed, which 
ought not to be neglected. The 
Saxons, coming into this remote 
part of Europe at so early a date, 
keeping themselves together as a 
separate race, and but little dis- 
tracted by learning and civilisa- 
tion, must have preserved in their 
purest form many customs, stories, 
and rhymes which have only 
reached us through more vitiated 
sources. Many of these are famil- 
iar to us through Western chan- 
nels ; but it is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that not a few of the 
superstitions of Transylvania bear 
a closer resemblance to those which 
we have found among the Celtic 
races than those which have ob- 
viously reached us from Norse’ and 
Teutonic sources. No doubt Mag- 
yar and Roumanian superstitions 
have also entered into the Saxon 
beliefs, although not to the extent 
that we might have expected ; for 
experience tells us that a rude 
people settling in .a new country 
readily recognise the fact that the 
new evil influences to which they 
are exposed can best be averted 
by the remedies in use among 


those who have been accustomed 
to them. A complete code of 
superstition regulates the move 
ments of the Saxon peasant 
from his cradle to his grave, 
Unless his mother has strictly 
attended to all the prescribed 
cautions, he may be doomed to 
a life of misfortune before he sees 
the light ; as for instance, if the 
mother wear beads, he will be 
strangled in his birth. If she 
give her husband a glowing coal 
to light his pipe during her preg. 
nancy, the child will be unlucky, 
If she walk over a new-made 
grave, the child will die. At the 
moment of his birth he is specially 
exposed to the malignant designs 
of witches. If he is born on an 
unlucky day in the week, month, 
or season of the year, or if heis 
born in the waning moon or ina 
stormy night, he is destined to 
misfortune. Then he may be 
changed, and an elf substituted in 
his place. As among the Celts— 


“Very cruel remedies have some- 
times been resorted to in order to 
force the evil spirits to restore the 
child they have stolen and take back 
their own changeling. For instance, 
the unfortunate little creature sus 
pected of being an elf was beaten with 
a thorny branch until quite bloody, 
and then left sitting astride on a 
hedge for an hour. It was then su 
posed that the spirits would secretly 
bring back the stolen child.” 


It is satisfactory to know that 
these manifold dangers which en- 
viron the young life have gener- 
ally their corresponding palliatives 
or remedies. 


As Madame Gerard has not long © 


ago given a full account of the 
Transylvanian Saxons in the pages 
of this Magazine,' we shall not 
dwell further upon them, but pass 


—— 





“The Transylvania 
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on to other races which, if not so 
important, are not less interesting. 
The change from the Saxon to the 
Roumanian is a very striking one, 
—the dreamy, imaginative, subtle, 
and half-oriental character of the 
latter serving to throw the stern 
solid virtues of the former into a 
bold relief. The Roumanians to 
whom Madame Gerard introduces 
us must not be confounded with 
the Roumanians of the Princi- 
pality, who have under King 
Charles’s good government made 
decided advances in recent years, 
and have developed aptitude for 
improvement which, if not check- 
ed by untoward political fortunes, 
may lead to the establishment of a 
strong and free state. In Tran- 
sylvania we have the Roumanian 
much as other travellers have de- 
scribed him elsewhere: the Wal- 
lach, whose ‘‘ whole life is taken 
up in devising talismans against 
the devil.” Religion based on 
superstition influences his whole 
conduct, and combined with this 
there is blended a curious feeling of 
separation from other races, which 
we can only regard as a survival 
of Caste. The Roumanian draws 
distinctions between clean and 
unclean, which remind us now 
of the Jews now of the Hindoos. 
‘‘Whosoever stands outside the 
Roumanian religion—be he Chris- 
tian, pagan, Jew, or Mohammedan 
—is invariably regarded as un- 
clean, and consequently whatever 
comes in contact with any such 
individual is unclean also.’’ The 
word spurcat, which we _ take 
to be connected with the Middle 
Latin word spurcamen, pagan- 
ism, specifies this distinction, and, 
if our conjecture be right, refers 
it to a religious rather than a 
racial basis. If an animal is 
drowned in a well, the well 
becomes sfurcat, and all who 
drink of the water, before it has 
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been purified by a mass being 
read over the spot, are spurcat 
also. No religious purification, 
however, is possible, if a man has 
been drowned, and the spot be- 
comes henceforth accursed. All 
persons who do not live according 
to Roumanian customs and observ- 
ances become sfurcat in the eyes 
of the Roumanian peasant. ‘‘ The 
uncleanness, according to him, 
does not lie in the individual, but 
in his laws which fail to enforce 
cleanliness ; the law it is, there- 
fore, which is unclean, /ege spurcat, 
which, for the Roumanian, is syn- 
onymous with unchristian.’’ It 
would not be difficult to point out 
analogies to this state of feeling 
in Oriental Caste, more especially 
as the Roumanian has no dislike 
or contempt for those who fall out- 
side his own pale, and speaks with 
respect of the man who keeps his 
own law—sime la legea lui. It is 
at least by no means easy for him 
to keep his own, if we may judge 
from the very minute details of 
his daily life to which its ordi- 
nances reach. 


“ Every orthodox Roumanian house- 
hold possesses three different classes 
of cooking and eating utensils: un- 
clean, clean for the meat days, and 
the cleanest of all for fast-days. 

“ The cleansing of a vessel which 
has, through some accident, become 
spurcat, is only conceded in the case 
of very large and expensive articles, 
such as barrels and tubs; copious 
ablutions of holy water, besides 
thorough scouring, scraping, and rub- 
bing, being resorted to in such cases. 
All other utensils which do not come 
under this denomination must simply 
be thrown away, or at best employed 
for feeding the domestic animals. 
The Roumanian who does not strictly 
observe all these regulations is him- 
self spurcat.” 


In many respects the Rouman- 
ians are much more liberal, or per- 
haps we should say lax, in their 
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religious views than the orthodox 
Church of which they form a part. 
Down to 1698 the Roumanians were 
Greek schismatics, of whom there 
are still many, and their tolerance 
may come from their former con- 
nection. Of the Roumanian popa 
Madame Gerard does not draw 
a very flattering picture; but it 
must be remembered that the 
reproach of the Greek priesthood 
is not confined to their race. 
‘¢ He may, for his part, be drunken, 
dishonest, and profligate to his 
heart’s content, without thereby 
losing his prestige as spiritual 
head. Like the Indian Brahmins, 
his official character is absolutely 
intangible, and not to be shaken 
by any private misdemeanours ; 
and the Roumanian proverb, ‘face 
sice popa dar unce face e/’—that 
is to say, ‘do as the popa tells 
you, but do not act as he does’ 
—describes his attitude with per- 
fect accuracy.’’ It must be borne 
in mind, however, that only in 
virtue of his Orders is the popa 
the superior of his peasant neigh- 
bours. In origin, in education, 
and in wealth, he is on the same 
level with them. He holds the 
plough, digs his garden, and labours 
with his hands all the week; his 
wife, like himself, is a peasant, 
‘and her children run about as 
dirty or unkempt as any other 
brats in the village.’’ It is ‘no 
wonder though such spiritual 
guides have never been able to 
raise the Roumanians from the 
‘« Christianized paganism” in 
which ecclesiastical _ historians 
have pronounced them to be sunk. 
The churches, however, in their 
decorations are a relief from the 
bare stern edifices in which the 
Saxons worship: and the repre- 
sentations, though apparently gro- 
tesque enough, must be, as we 
gather from Madame Gerard’s de- 
scription, less dizarre and ludicrous 


than in Greek churches in many 
other countries. 


“Few places of worship appeal so 
strongly to the imagination as these 
oriental buildings, which, without as 
well as within, are one mass of warm 
soft colouring. The belfry tower is 
encircled by a procession of celestial 
beings, and the walls divided off into 
little arched niches beneath the roof, 
each of which harbours some quaint 
Byzantine saint, with pale golden 
aureole and shadowy palm-branch, 
Though the outlines may be somewhat 
primitive, and the laws of perspective 
but imperfectly understood, nature, 
the greatest artist of all, has here 
stepped in to complete the picture; 
summer showers and winter snows 
have mellowed each tint, and blended 
together the colour into perfect har- 
mony. 

“ The same style of ornament is re- 
peated inside with increased effect; 
for here the saintly legions which a- 
dorn the walls are brighter and more 
vivid, stronger and fiercer looking, 
because in better preservation. They 
seem to be the living originals of 
which those others outside are but the 
pale ghosts, and appear to rush at us 
from all sides as we enter the place, 
increasing in numbers as our eyesight 
gets used to the dim, mysterious tWie 
light let in by the narrow windows. 
Not a corner but from which starts 
up some grinning devil, not a nook 
but reveals some _ choleric-looking 
saint, till we feel ourselves to be sur- 
rounded by a whole pageant of celes- 
tial and diabolical beings, only dis- 
tinguishable from each other by the 
respective fashions of their head-gear 
—horns or halos, as the case may be. 

“These horned devils play a very 
important part in each Roumanian 
church, where usually a large portion 
of the walls is given up to representa- 
tions of the place of eternal punish- 
ment. The poor Roumanian peasant, 
whose daily life is often so wretched 
and struggling as hardly to deserve 
that name, seems to derive consider- 
able consolation from anticipations of 
the day when the tables are to be 
turned, and the hitherto despised poor 
shall receive aneternalcrown. Thus 
the hapless victims depicted as being 
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marched off to the infernal regions 
under the escort of several ferocious- 
looking demons armed with terrific 
itchforks, are invariably recruited 
rom the ranks of the upper ten thou- 
sand. They are all being conducted 
to their destination with due regard 
for etiquette, and rigid observance of 
the laws of exact precedence. First 
comes a row of kings, easily to be 
distinguished by their golden crowns ; 
then a procession of mitred bishops, 
followed by a line of noblemen booted 
and spurred; while on the other side 
of the wall a crowd of simple peasants 
and a group of shaven friars are being 
warmly invited by St Peter, key in 
hand, to step over the threshold of 
the golden gate which leads to Par- 
adise.” 


Most persons who know any- 
thing of the Roumanians will turn 
with curiosity to what Madame 
Gerard has to say about the ghastly 
vampire superstition, and will be 
rewarded with an interesting re- 
cital of the present condition of the 
popular belief. In the nosferatu 
or vampire every Roumanian peas- 
ant, to this day, is a firm believer, 
and doubtless much of his cum- 
brous funeral ceremonial is intended 
to prevent the dead from entering 
upon evil courses after their burial. 
This terrible plague of vampirism 
is as contagious as the small-pox. 
Let a vampire once get out of his 
grave and suck the blood of an 
innocent person, that person is at 
once inoculated, and only waits 
for his death and burial to break 
out for the gratification of his un- 
clean tastes, and to propagate the 
plague in fresh quarters. A village 
where vampirism was prevalent on 
a large scale, must have enjoyed the 
same cheerful sense of security as 
a district feels when it lies in the 
path of an advancing wave of 
cholera. The common remedy is 
to open the grave of the vampire 
and drive a stake through the 
body, which, we have been told, is 
always fresh, plump, and in good 
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condition, or, in cases of extreme 
obstinacy in this reprehensible 
practice, to ‘‘cut off the head and 
replace it in the coffin with the 
mouth filled with garlic; or to ex- 
tract the heart and burn it, strew- 
ing the ashes over the grave.”” Less 
irreclaimable vampires may be 
settled by firing a pistol-shot into 
the coffin, or even by walking 
round the grave smoking, on the 
anniversary of the vampire’s death. 
A thorny sprig of wild-rose laid 
across the coffin is also of service. 
Madame Gerard says nothing about 
the intense panics which vampir- 
ism is said to have periodically 
caused in Transylvania as in 
Hungary; and what is more to be 
regretted, she does not satisfy our 
curiosity as to how living vam- 
pires succeed in carrying on their 
operations. 

Before we leave the vampires, 
we must give Madame Gerard’s 
experience of an allied supersti- 
tion, and return again to the 
Saxons, who had brought their 
belief in werewolves with them 
from the shores of the North Sea 
and the Baltic. This superstition 
still flourishes in the Land beyond 
the Forest, as is testified by the 
narrow escape which a botanist 
recently had in being shot for a 
werewolf while engaged in his 
avocations in the forest. Nor 
is the testimony of werewolves 
themselves wanting; for one man 
deponed ‘‘that for several years 
he had gone about in the form of 
a wolf, leading on a troop of these 
animals, till a hunter, in striking 
off his head, restored him to his 
natural shape.’’ The Flemish Wier, 
‘¢ Piscinarius,’’ in his curious book, 
‘De Prastigiis Demonum,’ tells 
an almost similar story which he 
heard from the hero of it at Padua 
in 1541. Madame Gerard was 
less fortunate in her attempt to 
‘‘interview’’ an actual werewolf. 
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“TI once inquired of an old Saxon 
woman whom I had visited with 
a view to extracting various pieces 
of superstitious information, whether 
she had ever come across a prtkolitsch 
herself. 

“Bless you!’ she said, ‘when I 
was young there was no village with- 
out two or three of them at least, but 
now there seem to be fewer.’ 

« «So there is no Jrikolitsch in this 
village?’ I asked, feeling particularly 
anxious to make the acquaintance of 
a real live werewolf. 

«« No,’ she answered doubtfully— 
‘not that I know of forcertain, though 
of course there is no saying with those 
Roumanians. But close by here in 
the next street, round the corner, 
there lives the widow of a frikolitsch 
whom I knew. She is still a young 
woman, and lost her husband five or 
six years ago. In ordinary life he 
was a quiet enough fellow, rather 
weak and sickly-looking ; but some- 
times he used to disappear for a week 
or ten days at a time, and though his 
wife tried to deceive people by telling 
them that her husband was lying 
drunk in the loft, of course we knew 
better, for those were the times when 
he used to be away wo/ving in the 
mountains.’ 

“Thinking that the relict of a 
werewolf was the next best thing to 
the werewolf himself, I determined 
on paying my respects to the inter- 
esting widow; but on reaching her 
house the door was closed, and I had 
the cruel disappointment of learning 
that Madame Prikolitsch was not 
at home.” 

Time does not seem to alter the 
appearance of the breed, for we 
may recall Altomari’s description 
of them in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century—‘‘ w/cerata crura, 
sitis ipsis adest inmodica, pallidi, 
lingua sicca,’’—which corresponds 
in a way to the ‘‘ weak and sick- 
ly-looking’’ condition of Madame 
Gerard’s friend who went ‘‘a- 
wolfing.’’ The Roumanian myth- 
ology is rich in demons, elves, and 
sprites who are not the less pic- 
turesque that they are living and 
active principles of good or evil in 


the popular imagination. We re. 
joice to know that the ‘great 
god Pan ’’ is not dead, as the dread 
voice from Paxos, according to 
Plutarch, announced in the night- 
time to the startled mariners bound 
for Buthrotom. He still flourishes 
as the wood-demon Panusch in 
Transylvania, who, with his old 
satyr-tastes, lurks in forest glades 
on the watch for pretty maidens, 
The ‘‘ dreadful balaur,’’ who haunts 
the deep waters and whirlpools, 
must be nearly related to our 
Scotch water-‘‘kelpie.”” The Gana, 
‘¢a beautiful but malicious witch,” 
once mistress of Transylvania be- 
fore the Christian era, but who 
now passes her time in the recesses 
of the woods, subjugating by her 
beauty stray travellers, and induc- 
ing them to drink of her horn of 
mead, which is to them a death- 
draught, must be a sort of 
Roumanian ‘‘She.’’ Perhaps we 
should consider her as_ more 
closely allied to the Fay Morgana 
of the romance of Ogier le Danois 
with a disposition which time has 
altered somewhat for the worse. 
Gana is, in her way, a historical 
character; for the death of the 
national hero of the Roumanians, 
Maldovan, was due to having 
drunk of her horn. The fickle 
knight was riding home from a visit 
to his bride when he fell a victim 
to the allurements of Gana, and 
died soon after reaching his castle. 
A more amiable spirit goes by the 
pretty name of the ‘‘ mama padura,” 
or forest-mother, who acts the part 
of a good angel to stray travellers 
and children. There is a_ wild 
huntsman and a_ wood - demon, 
gnomes (oameni micuti), and a 
mountain monk, all with features 
distinctive enough to give them 
individual prominence in com- 
parative mythology. As in other 
lands, amiable negotiations with 
the devil are not uncommon, 
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doubtless entered into with the 
tacit intention of taking advan- 
tage of his Satanic majesty, if 
possible, in the long-run. The 
Roumanian takes out a policy of 
insurance with the arch-fiend in 
these terms, standing the while in 
a-circle, and dropping a copper 
coin on the ground in payment of 
premium :— 

«Satan, I give thee over my 
flock, garden, or field, to keep till 
—(such and such a term), that 
thou mayest defend and protect 
it for me, and be my servant till 
this time has expired.’’ The risk 
is that if the insurer die before 
the expiry of the contract, he 
forfeits his soul. While Madame 
Gerard was at Hermanstadt a 
local apothecary received a letter 
inquiring whether he could supply 
the writer with the ‘‘ devil him- 
self,’ and what the cost would be. 

We must now turn to the other 
remarkable race, with whom a 
considerable number of Madame 
Gerard’s pages are occupied. The 
Tziganes or gipsies are citizens of 
the world, and we must all have 
encountered them in one guise or 
another. But for those who wish 
to study the gipsy race in its 
purest types and most elementary 
manners, we are inclined to re- 
commend a visit to the Transyl- 
vanian Tziganes. The Hindustani 
origin of the gipsies has been 
frequently mooted, and the Ro- 
many speech has many words that 
might be adduced: in support of 
the theory. No one can, we 
think, look at the photographs of 
gipsy types in Madame Gerard’s 
volumes without being struck with 
their resemblance to similar photo- 
graphs of natives of India. The 
gipsy tinker reclining in a moun- 
tain gorge might be passed off as a 
Nat resting in one of the passes in 
the Sewaliks, and we dare to say 
the oldest ‘‘ Qui Hye’’ would not 
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detect the fraud. The same may 
be asserted of another photograph 
of a gipsy mother and child. But 
our aim now is not the investiga- 
tion of the gipsies’ origin, but to 
cull a few details from the chap- 
ters which our authoress devotes 
to them. 

Hungary and Transylvania are 
par excellence the countries of the 
gipsies. They have always been 
tolerated there, and possess there 
a status nowhere else accorded to 
them. The Transylvanian Tziganes 
used to boast of a count, just as in 
Scotland John Fa is said to have 
been recognised by James V. as 
‘¢ Lord and Earl of Little Egypt.” 
They have apparently lost this 
patent of nobility, but each com- 
munity is governed by an elected 
captain or vagda, sometimes called 
in their slang the Gako or uncle, 
who has absolute authority over 
his bands. To settled occupation 
they of course will not take, but 
they are the tinkers, the brick- 
makers, and the odd-jobbers of 
the country. While in Western 
countries their relationship to the 
gallows is passive rather than active, 
they used to supply Transylvania 
with hangmen, the services of any 
gipsy on the spot being pressed 
into the execution of the law. 
Madame Gerard tells an amusing 
story of a ‘‘’scape from the withy,”’ 
in which both the principal actors 
were Tziganes :— 


“On one occasion the individual to 
be hanged happening to be himself a 
gipsy, there was some difficulty in 
finding an executioner, and the only 
one produced was a feeble old man, 
quite unequal to the job. A table 
placed under a tree was to serve as 
scaffold, and with trembling fingers 
the old man proceeded to attach the 
rope round the neck of his victim. 
All his efforts were, however, vain to 
fix this rope to the branch above, and 
the doomed man, at last losing pa- 
tience at the protracted delay, gave 
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a vigorous box on the ear to his 
would-be hangman, which knocked 
him off the table. Instantly all the 
spectators, terrified, took to their 
heels; whereon the culprit, securely 
fastening the rope to the branch 
above, proceeded unaided to hang 
himself in the most correct fashion.” 


Quentin Durward’s friend, Hay- 
raddin Maugrabin, was less com- 
plaisant than this gipsy who showed 
such a respect for the sentence of 
justice, passing even Troubleall’s 
reverence for the warrant of Mr 
Justice Overdo; but there is much 
in the characteristics of the Tran- 
sylvanian Tziganes that brings the 
‘¢ Bohemian ’’ constantly to our re- 
membrance. Their ideas on the 
subject of property are as liberal as 
those of a scientific socialist ; and 
at horse-copping they would appar- 
ently hold their own with a York- 
shireman. Their simple modes of 
cheating are charmingly primitive 
—though apparently not less effec- 
tive—compared with the refined 
artifices which we can draw from 
our resources of civilisation. 


“ Of the tricks practised upon horses 
in order to sell them at fairs, many 
stories are told of the gipsies. Some- 
times, it is said, they will make an 
incision in the animal’s skin, and blow 
in air with the bellows in order to 
make it appear fat; or else they 
introduce a living eel into its body 
under the tail, which serves to give 
an appearance of liveliness to the 
hind-quarters. For the same reason 
live toads are forced down a donkey’s 
throat, which, moving about in the 
stomach, produce a sort of fever which 
keeps it lively for several days.” 


All attempts to reclaim the 
Tziganes—and several have been 
made, notably the benevolent 
effort of Maria Theresa to pro- 
mote intermarriage with them, 
and settle them as peasants—have 
signally failed; and when mar- 
riages did take place, the gipsy 
wife seized every opportunity of 


showing her preference for a couch 
in the open air to her husband’s 
bed. In one case a_ Tzigane 
family had been induced to take 
up their quarters in a house, but 
they consoled themselves by crowd- 
ing under their old tent, which 
they had erected inside their living- 
room. ‘This anecdote we have 
heard before, and indeed we be- 
lieve it is told in every country 
whither the gipsies have strayed. 
But they have their own ideas of 
luxury, among which ‘¢ a soft-swell- 
ing bed and numerous downy pil- 
lows,’’ rare old china, and even 
vessels of the more precious metals, 
arecommonenough. They donot, 
however, feed cleanly, and show 
a decided preference for carrion, 
falling thus far behind the recherché 
tastes of their Western kinsfolks, 
to whose cuisine any one whose 
fishing-rod may have led him into 
the vicinity of a hospitable gipsy 
encampment will join us in bear- 
ing grateful testimony, if he has 
only been able to get the better of 
his initial doubts as to the larder 
which supplied the hare-soup, kip- 
pered salmon, and brandered muir- 
fowl. 

The religion of the Tziganes is 
somewhat chaotic, except where 
they have adopted the faith of the 
landowner who harbours them, 
which they do with a view to be 
buried at his expense. They be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being, but 
deny His goodness, because He 
visits them with death. For the 
devil they have a contempt—-‘‘a 
weak, silly fellow, incapable of 
doing much harm.’’ Stray notions 
of Christianity have naturally 
reached them, but without convey- 
ing definite beliefs. They repu- 
diate the immortality of the soul, 
and perhaps we may assume it as 
a consequence of this that there 
are no gipsy suicides. The rela- 
tions between the sexes are mostly 
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free; and the devotion of the gipsy 
which we have read of in so many 
novels, and heard sung in numerous 
operas, must be discarded if Ma- 
dame Gerard is correct in saying 
that the Tzigane is rarely capable 
of violent and enduring love. But, 
in support of the old theory, we 
feel bound to quote the following 
pretty story :— 

«A touching instance of a young 
girl's devotion was related to me on 
good authority. Her lover had been 
confined in the village lock-up, pre- 
sumably for some flagrant offence ; 
and looking out of the small grated 
window, on a burning summer's day, 
he was bewailing his unhappy fate 
and the parching thirst which de- 
voured him. Presently his dark 
slender sweetheart, attracted by the 
sound of his voice, drew near, and 
standing at the other side of a dried- 
up moat, she could see her lover at 
the grated window. She held in her 
hand a ripe juicy apple; but the only 
way to reach him lay through the 
moat. The girl was naked, not hav- 
ing the smallest rag to cover her 
brown and shining skin, and the 
moat was full of prickly thistles and 
tall stinging nettles. She hesitated 
for a moment, but only for one; then 
plunging bravely into the sea of fire, 
she handed up the precious apple 
through the close grating. 

“When she regained the opposite 
bank, the gipsy girl's skin was all 
blistered, and bleeding at places ; but 
she did not seem to feel any pain, in 
the delight with which she watched 
her captive lover devour the apple.” 


The Tziganes are the musicians 
of the country. When a fire oc- 
curs his fiddle is the first piece of 
property that the Tzigane thinks 
of saving ; the gipsy is ‘‘ not with- 
out his sceptre, and this sceptre is 
the bow with which he plies his 
fiddle.’” This accomplishment con- 
Stitutes even a greater claim on 
popularity than his skill in tinker- 
ing pots and pans, and makes his 
presence acceptable in all circles, 
which lend themselves willingly to 
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the spell of the Tzigane music. 
‘‘The Hungarian only requiresa 
gipsy fiddler and a glass of water 
to make him quite drunk,” is a 
proverb which finds its counter- 
part in the Scotch story of the 
clansman who, being found inca- 
pable on the hillside, ascribed his 
exhaustion to being ‘‘fou wi’ 
Tullochgorum.”” The Hungarian 
gipsies are no mere fiddlers: they 
seem to be artists in the highest 
sense, possessed of the divine 
afflatus which enables them to 
master the emotions of others, 
while it completely carries away 
their own. Nature and instinct 
are their only instructors, and 
these alone have enabled them to 
sound the depths of the feelings of 
their audiences. 


“He seems to be sunk in an inner 
world of his own; the instrument 
sobs and moans in his hands, and is 
pressed tight against his heart as 
though it had grown and taken root 
there. This is the true moment of 
inspiration, to which he rarely gives 
way, and then only in the privacy of 
an intimate circle, never before a 
numerous and unsympathetic audi- 
ence. Himself spell-bound by the 
power of the tones he evokes, his 
head gradually sinking lower and 
lower over the instrument, the body 
bent forward in an attitude of rapt 
attention, and his ear seeming to 
hearken to far-off ghostly strains 
audible to himself alone, the untaught 
Tzigane achieves a perfection of ex- 
pression unattainable by mere pro- 
fessional training. oe 

«Sometimes, under the combined 
influence of music and wine, the 
Tziganes become like creatures pos- 
sessed ; the wild cries and stamps of 
an equally excited audience only stim- 
ulate them to greater exertions. The 
whole atmosphere seems tossed by 
billows of passionate harmony; we 
seem to catch sight of the electric 
sparks of inspiration flying through 
the air. Itis then that the Tzigane 
player gives forth everything that is 
secretly lurking within him—fierce 
anger, childish wailings, presumptu- 
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ous exaltation, brooding melancholy, 
and passionate despair; and at such 
moments, as a Hungarian writer has 
said, one could readily believe in his 
power of drawing down the angels 
from heaven into hell!” 


Doubtless the wild and wonder- 
ful characteristics of the Tzigane 
music are, like themselves, a sur- 
vival of other times, and a remin- 
iscence of a fatherland of which 
even the existence is forgotten. 
This, however, has been debated 
among musical authorities. Liszt 
inclines to the above opinion ; but, 
on the other hand, it might be 
urged that the Western gipsies 
display the faculty of music to no 
marked extent, the testimony of 
many popular operas and dramas 
notwithstanding. But the Hun- 
garians are also an Asiatic people, 
doubtless with an ancestral music, 
and the combination of the two 
may have resulted in that music 
which expresses ‘‘the melancholy 
and dissatisfied yearnings of an 
outcast, the deep despondency of 
an exile who has never known a 
home, and the wild freedom of a 
savage who never owned a master.”’ 
Probably, as Madame Gerard puts 
it, the Tzigane has been the artist 
who has sounded the depths of the 
Hungarian nature, and given ex- 
pression to it. At all events, no 
one can render Tzigane music 
except the Tziganes themselves ; 
and if the art is only to be ac- 
quired by the training which 
Madame Gerard suggests,—sleep- 
ing on the mountain-tops, bathing 
in the dews of morning and even- 
ing, living on carrion, and in the 
society of stags and snakes for a 
term of twenty years, they may 
calculate with confidence upon 
retaining hold of their monopoly. 

The Szekels, the ‘‘men of the 
frontier,’’ who are of Hunnish race, 


boast themselves to be the descen- 
dants of the companions of Attila, 


a race of born soldiers who have- 


never been in serfdom, would 
gladly have claimed more notice 
from us if space had permitted. 
The Armenians successfully com- 


pete with the Jews for the trade- 


of the Transylvanian towns, and 
the estimation in which they are 
held is succinctly expressed in the 
Saxon legend that tells how God, 
when He was creating the different 
races of men, had two little lumps 
of clay left over from the Jew and 
the Gipsy, out of which He knead- 
ed the Armenian. 

We have said so much about 


the people that we have but little: 


space left to refer to Madame Ger- 
ard’s descriptions of the country 
itself. Of the picturesqueness of 
its mountain scenery she has al- 
ready given readers of ‘ Maga’ 
a foretaste in ‘‘A Week in the 
Pine Region.’"! But she has a 
fine eye for the beautiful and 
the wonderfnl in nature, and 
wherever her wanderings lead her, 
she has no difficulty in charming 
our attention. Of towns and 
town-life, we have some lively 
and very graphic descriptions. 
Hermanstadt is of the type of 
town with which Nurnberg and 
other medieval German cities have 
familiarised the reader,—‘‘a little 
old German town, spirited over 
here by supernatural agency—a 
town that has been sleeping for 
a hundred years.’’ And the inha- 
bitants have apparently reposed 
ever since this Loretto-like trans- 
position took place, for ‘‘ Anchen 
von Tharau”’ is apparently sung 
as a new and rather fashionable 
ballad. Klarenburg has one not- 


able characteistic, placing it in the. 


van of civilise juris prudence, even 
before Illinois or Colorado. Bv 
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purchasing a house there you ac- 

uire also the right of divorce, 
and a row of rotten houses is 
specially consecrated for the relief 
of ill-mated couples. ; 


« House-buying, divorce, and re- 
marriage can therefore be easily ac- 
complished within a space of three or 
four days—a very valuable arrange- 
ment for those to whom time is 
money. By this convenient system, 
therefore, if you happen to have 
quarrelled with your first wife ona 
Sunday, you have only to take the 
train to Klausenburg on Monday, 
become Unitarian on Tuesday, buy 
a house on Wednesday, be divorced 
on Thursday, re-married on Friday, 
and on Saturday sell your house and 
turn your back on the place with the 
new-chosen partner of your life, and 
likewise the pleasant arriére-fensée 
that you can begin again da capo 
next week if so pleases you.” 


Kronstadt, with its beautiful 
scenery and more varied societies, 
offers a pleasant contrast to the 
cities of the plain. It lies in a 
country full of romantic beauty, 
historical associations, and legends. 
Among the latter we have a ver- 
sion of the Rip Van Winkle story, 
and also of the dragon who wonned 
in the Kappellen Berg, devouring 
youths and maidens, until, incau- 
tiously eating a TZheologus, the 
diet disagreed with him, and the 
natural fatal consequences ensued. 
In the Kronstadt country were 
the castles of Marienburg and 
Térzburg, strongholds of the Teu- 
tonic knights, who did good ser- 
vice in reclaiming Transylvania 
from the pagans, until, like the 
other monastic military orders, 
their power excited the jealousy 
of the Hungarian Crown, and led 
to their expulsion in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. 
From Kronstadt the regions of 
mountain and pine that shut in 
the south-west corner of Tran- 
sylvania are easily accessible. 
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Mountaineering is as yet in its 
infancy in Transylvania; except 
to shepherds and hunters, the 
hills were practically unknown, or 
‘‘locked-up,”’ as an old gentleman 
expressed it to our authoress, until 
the recent formation of a Transyl- 
vanian Carpathian Club, which is 
doing its best to supply a key. 
Inaccessibility rather than height 
—for Negoi, the highest peak in 
the country, is only 8250 feet above 
sea-level—or -want of accommoda- 
tion in the mountain-regions more 
than either, seems to have been 
the chief obstacle. The Carpathi- 
an climber must take everything 
with him, and rough it when all 
is done; but the cheapness with 
which mountain-journeys can be 
achieved there will raise a sigh of 
envy in the breasts of Alpine Club 
men. One florin—one shilling and 
eightpence—is the hire for a horse 
per day, and the same for a man, 
who is guide and servant. There 
are bear and deer to be had for the 
shooting, but probably not in suffi- 
cient number to attract the sports- 
man, who can really get quite as 
easily into the happy hunting- 
grounds of the Rockies as into the 
Carpathian ranges of Transylvania. 

Madame Gerard has done full 
justice, not merely to the legends 
of the country, but to its songs and 
ballads as well. English versions 
of both Roumanian and Saxon 
verse flow in graceful and often 
dainty measures from her pen, and 
we would gladly, had space per- 
mitted, have given her rendering 
of the touching story of ‘‘ Cloister 
Argisch’’ or the ‘* Death of Ali 
Pasha,’’ the quaintness and sim- 
plicity of which attest the fidelity 
of her version. But we must be 
content with a shorter poem, and 
we give the preference to a touch- 
ing Roumanian Socefe or mourn- 
ing song over the remains of a 
dead mother :— 
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** Mother dear, arise, arise, 
Dry the tearful household’s eyes! 
Waken, waken from thy trance, 
Speak a word or cast a glance! 
Pity thou thy children’s lot! 
Rise, O mother leave us not! 
Death triumphant, woe is me, 
From thy children snatcheth thee! 
To the wall hast turned theg now, 
Son nor daughter heedest thou. 
Laid the churchyard sod beneath, 
Thou shalt feel no breeze’s breath 
On the surface of thy grave ; 
From thy brow shall grasses wave, 
From those eyes so mild and true 
Nodding harebells take their blue,” 


To dispel the feelings inspired 
by this threnody, let us cite this 
lively chant with which the Saxon 
lads salute a bride on her marriage 
morning, and which seems to us, 
in Madame Gerard’s version, to 
have the genuine note of our own 
Elizabethan songs :— 


* All in the early morning grey, 
A lass would rise at break of day. 
Arise, arise, 
Fair lass, arise, 
And ope your eyes, 
For darkness flies, 
And your true love he comes to-day. 


So, lassie, would you early fill 
Your pitcher at the running rill, 
Awake, awake, 
Fair maid, awake, 
Your pitcher take, 
For dawn doth break, 
And come to-day your true love will.” 


Transylvania. is one of those 


few and thrice-blessed countries 
which a writer can enter without 
troubling himself about its politics, 
There is no ‘‘ Transylvanian ques- 
tion,’’ and long may it be so, 
Judging from these volumes, which 
dismiss the political condition of 
the country in a brief explanatory 
chapter, we are disposed to believe 
that Transylvania has every reason 
to be satisfied with its freedom, 
its institutions, and the rule of 
the house of Austria. By its 
isolated position and its solid 
union with the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, it has hitherto happily 
lain outside the lines of the 
Eastern question. But who can 
say how long this may con- 
tinue? The Roumanians great- 
ly outnumber both the Hungari- 
ans and the Saxons; they are 
not without their national aspira- 
tions; and above all, their country 
stands in the way of the advanc- 
ing march of Panslavism. It 
seems not improbable, too, that 
the policy of -Magyarising the 
Transylvanian populations is be- 
ing pushed too far; but matters 
are generally more _ intelligently 
managed at Buda-Pesth than at 
Vienna. Long may it be before 
our attention is attracted again 
to the ‘* Land beyond the Forest,” 
except by such pleasant reminders 
of its existence as these two de- 
lightful volumes supply. 
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THE POLICE OF THE NORTH SEA. 


TueE recrudescence of *‘ outrages ”’ 
in the North Sea has made the 
question of the codification of the 
international laws which govern 
these waters one of urgent im- 
portance. Although four years 
have nearly elapsed since the Con- 
vention of 1882 (which it was 
vainly hoped would settle these 
difficulties) came into force, there 
is little promise of improvement 
in the conditions under which the 
fishing industry is carried on in 
these and the neighbouring seas. 
Recent depredations have had a 
most serious effect upon the British 
fishing interest. The continually 
recurring disputes between Great 
Britain and nearly all the other 
countries interested are, in view 
of the nicety of the Eurepean 
situation, a source of danger 
which ought not to be _ permit- 
ted to continue. The problem is 
complicated by anomalies. The 
various Conventions are not only 
conflicting, but have, individually 
and collectively, broken down in 
working. There is the greatest 
doubt in many cases as to the 
law. In a recent instance the 
merits of a dispute were gravely 
discussed for days, under a mis- 
apprehension as to the treaty by 
which they must be decided. 
Neither the authorities nor the 
commanders of cruisers charged 
with the superintendence of the 
fisheries are familiar with the 
complicated and conflicting codes 
and regulations. British owners, 
masters, and men are naturally 
in despair between the stringent 
regulations of their own country 
and the lax and lazy supervision 
exercised by foreign Powers over 
foreign fishermen. The feeling 


of irritation is so strong, that 





nothing but the certainty of sum- 
mary retribution prevents our 
fishermen from retaliating by open 
violence. It is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a bitter trial of patience 
for a crew to have perhaps the 
earnings of a whole season wan- 
tonly swept away in a_ single 
night; and those who are in a 
position to judge are not merely 
alarmist in predicting that, unless 
some remedy is forthcoming, the 
North Sea will become once more 
the scene of lawlessness and blood- 
shed. ‘There are, it is true, some 
indications that the authorities are 
becoming alive to the necessity of 
action. The new Fisheries De- 
partment of the Board of Trade 
is making tentative efforts to de- 
vise a remedy, and the Foreign 
Office is engaged in exchanging ‘‘as- 
surances’’ with the Powers. For 
the moment the next move lies 
with Belgium; but the facts are 
strong to show that nothing short 
of a codification of the fishery 
laws can possess much promise pf 
finality. It is difficult to believe 
that much good will come of the 
inquiry which is now being held 
at the Belgian fishing-ports. So 
far as this goes as yet, the ‘‘evi- 
dence’’ is merely illusive. It is 
amusing to be told that as soon 
as the Belgian boats come within 
the waters occupied by the Eng- 
lish herring-fleet, ‘‘the English- 
men cut their nets, and these acts 
of the English are never pun- 
ished.’’ The spectacle of the in- 
offensive Ostender brutally  as- 
saulted by the truculent Yarmouth 
herring-boat is, in the face of ascer- 
tained facts, a rich freak of fancy. 

The prolonged and somewhat 
prosy conferences which took place 
at the Hague prior to the signing 
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of the Convention of 1882 dis- 
closed a very grave state of affairs. 
Other causes than mere national 
and commercial rivalry had long 
combined to embitter the relations 
between the fishermen of various 
nationalities who pursued their 
calling in the North Sea. Each 
had their national modes of fishing, 
and these not only differed but were 
mutually antagonistic. Line fisher- 
men and drift-net fishermen thus 
often interfered with each other, 
while trawlers wrought wholesale 
havoc among both lines and nets. 
The Danish fisherman, who shot 
his lines, with hundreds of baited 
hooks, extending along the bottom 
for miles, and remained stationary 
at one end of them—and the Eng- 
lish herring-boat, which, with its 
‘‘fleet’’ of nets hanging from buoys 
a few fathoms below the surface, 
drifts with the tide from sundown 
almost to sunrise—were equally at 
the mercy of the trawler. The 
methods of shooting nets, too, 
varied almost according to nation- 
ality, the result being, that when- 
ever fishermen of different countries 
fished in the same water, they al- 
most inevitably got foul of each 
other, and under the most amicable 
conditions wasted hours, if not 
days, in getting clear. 

Now in the old days no writ 
ran at sea. In the North Seas 
as in the South Seas, the only law 
recognised was that of local cus- 
tom. The Dogger Bank, like the 
Greenland whaling-grounds, was 
subject to a code of unwritten 
rules. But these and the like 
were habitually disregarded. The 
fishing-boats carried a small ar- 
senal, and disputes were commonly 
settled by combat. If the story 
of the North Sea fisheries be ever 
told, it will rival the records of the 
Vikings. The ‘* Dogger’’ has a 
‘*bad name’’ which even that wild 
waste of waters never deserved. 


Crews were murdered and smacks 
sunk, leaving no one to tell the 
tale of a savage lawlessness which 
rivalled the winds in dealing death 
and devastation. It was to put 
an end to this state of things. 
that the Convention of 1882 was 
drawn up. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the technical provisions 
of that instrument relative to the 
marking of fishing-boats (so as. 
to render identification easy and 
certain), the management of gear, 
and the like. These are details, 
The real gist of the Convention 
lay in the fact that, besides lay- 
ing down a code of regulations, 


‘it created a ‘‘ Police of the North 


Sea.’’ There was much that was 
attractive about the notion. A 
scheme for bringing these stormy 
waters within the ordinary rules 
of international law needed little 
recommendation. Article xxvi., 
under which the superintendence 
of the fisheries was to be exercised 
by vessels belonging to the na- 
tional navies of the high con- 
tracting parties, was regarded, 
therefore, with universal approval. 
And so, too, were other Articles of 
the Convention, which placed the 
execution of its regulations, such 
as those relating to the marking 
and numbering of boats, &c., fish- 
ing-implements, and so on, under 
the exclusive superintendence of 
the cruisers of the nation of each 
fishing-boat. The cruiseis of all 
the contracting Powers were, more- 
over, made competent to authen- 
ticate all other infractions of 
the regulations, and all offences 
actually relating to fishing opera- 
tions. But it is important to bear 
in mind that the fundamental 
provisions of the Convention could 
only be enforced by the cruisers 
of each nation. To take a single 
illustration. It is obvious that 


before any offence can be brought 
home and punished the offenders: 
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must be identified. Now the 
cruisers of each nation were alone 
responsible for the boats being 
properly marked. A foreign crui- 
ser could only call the attention 
of a cruiser of the same nation- 
ality as the offending boat to any 
‘infraction of the regulations ”’ in 
this respect. The efficiency of the 
Convention depended therefore, in 
the first place, upon the energy 
with which these new _inter- 
national police were formed and 
maintained by each of the con- 
tracting Powers. It was a matter 
of course that, otherwise, these 
rules would be defied. In the 
absence of police of their own 
nationality, there is nothing to 
prevent fishermen from nailing a 
piece of sailcloth over their boat’s 
name and number and contraven- 
ing the regulations wholesale ; and 
this is a common practice with 
Ostend crews. This brings us to 
the first point in which the agree- 
ment has broken down. 

It was given in evidence before 
_ the Committee appointed by the 
Fisheries Department of the Board 
of Trade, that although the instru- 
ment came finally into force in May 
1884, it was not until November 
1886 that Belgium sent a cruiser 
to the fishing-grounds. Great 
Britain then had four steam and 
three sailing cruisers on police 
duty in the North Sea; Germany, 
France, and Holland, had several 
each; but Belgium had only one. 
In other words, Belgium had wan- 
tonly allowed the Convention to 
remain a dead letter, and rendered 
its more valuable provisions ab- 
solutely inoperative. If Belgium 
had consistently carried out her 
treaty obligations, the fact that 
the police powers and the mea- 
sure of relief provided by the 
procedure under the Convention 
were inadequate, would simply 
have afforded a useful indication 
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of the lines on which revision 
should proceed. But since practi- 
cally nothing had until 1886 been 
done at the instance of the Belgian 
authorities to see that Belgian 
fishermen obeyed these interna- 
tional rules, it appeared that the 
breakdown was due to the wilful 
laches of that country rather than 
to any shortcomings in the Conven- 
tion itself. Moreover, the send- 
ing of a single cruiser to gener- 
ally enforce good behaviour on 
the part of the Belgian fisher- 
men engaged in the North Sea, 
was so obviously futile as to 
constitute almost an aggravation 
of the original negligence of the 
Belgian Government. The fish- 
ing-grounds in which herring and 
mackerel fishing is carried on in 
the autumn extend between Alde- 
burgh and the Leman Light—a 
distance of sixty miles. It is 
a fisherman’s tradition that cod, 
plaice, and sole follow the her- 
ring, so that trawlers naturally 
prefer these waters at the same 
time as drift-net fishermen. In 
this single tract of sea, therefore, 
from September to December, 
many thousands of smacks are 
busily at work; and of these a 
very large proportion are Ostend 
trawlers, which are really of no 
nationality in particular. Many 
French boats hailing a few years 
ago from Honfleur-Trouville now 
make Ostend their headquarters ; 
and offences which were former- 
ly associated with boats marked 
‘“*H. O. T.” are now committed by 
‘*Q.”’ boats, but the depredators 
belong to the same class. The 
frequent occurrence of outrages 
is not to be wondered at, since it 
is obviously impossible for a single 
Belgian cruiser to enforce compli- 
ance with the requirements of the 
Convention by these motley sub- 
jects scattered over such a tract 
of sea. 
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Nor is this an empty grievance. 
We need not pause to explain the 
old standing difficulty of trawlers 
fishing in water where drift-nets 
are stationed. That it is not 
insuperable, is shown by the fact 
that complaints against British 
trawlers are hardly ever lodged. 
Yet Grimsby alone now possesses 
a fleet of 800 trawlers, and Yar- 
mouth sends to sea about 650 
more, which are wholly or par- 
tially engaged in trawling. In 
fact, the total number of British 
trawlers is probably not less than 
2000. Some allowance must, of 
course, be made for the goodwill 
which prevails among fishermen 
of the same nationality; but the 
extreme rarity of any complaints 
against British trawlers, either by 
British or foreign luggers, is prob- 
ably due to the stringent supervi- 
sion exercised by British cruisers, 
which renders identification certain 
and punishment speedy. It was, 
indeed, naively admitted by the 
skipper of an English trawler, that 
the reason why a better watch was 
‘now kept, and all possible precau- 
tions taken to keep clear of drift- 
nets, was because ‘‘ Englishmen 
have to pay.”” The owner is liable 
by English law, and there is there- 
fore no difficulty in obtaining full 
satisfaction, while in Belgium 
things are the other way. . 

There is, however, plenty of 
evidence forthcoming as to the 
activity with which our cruisers 
have done their duty. But for 
the facts they have verified, we 
should still -be much in the dark 
as to the reality of these griev- 
ances. Technically, an English 
cruiser has no right to board an 
Ostenderman or any ‘“foreigner,”’ 
unless there is reason to believe 
that an infraction of the Conven- 
tion has been actually committed. 
In all other cases, and as to points 
of detail not within his authority, 


as we have said, he can merely cal] 
the attention of the cruiser of the 
same country to the suspected boat, 
which is obviously no very easy 
matter when there is no cruiser 
on the ground. But in_ prac. 
tice, the commanders of English 
cruisers have freely exercised 
their powers of search, with the 
result that they, have accumu- 
lated a formidable array of evi- 
dence against a considerable num- 
ber of Belgian and French boats, 
In other words, officers and pilots 
of her Majesty’s navy, as well as the 
owners and fishermen aggrieved, 
have established the fact that Os- 
tend trawlers, of which many are 
manned by Frenchmen, and many 
French boats with Belgian crews, 
are habitually guilty of a wanton 
destruction of the gear of British 
luggers. For a trawler to sail, 
after dark, without lights, and with 
her gear down, right across the nets 
of perhaps half-a-dozen herring- 
boats, when it would be easy to 
go astern, and so avoid doing any 


damage whatever, can only be 
—e 


upon as a malicious injury. 
It is difficult, in spite of the cau- 
tious Report of the Board of 
Trade Committee, to put down 
such proceedings as stoning crews 
and boarding boats to ‘‘ negligence.” 
The electric light, which is car- 
ried by H.M.S. Hearty, has proved 
an invaluable accessory to these 
‘*police of the Sea.’’ It is easy 
to understand what consternation 
must have been caused when an 
Ostend pirate, dealing havoc whole- 
sale under cover of the darkness, 
found herself exposed by the pierc- 
ing ‘¢ bull’s-eye ’’ of the Hearty. It 
is certainly to be hoped that all 
the cruisers on police duty in the 
North Sea will be fitted with this 
auxiliary. It will serve both as 
an aid to detect and a warning 
to deter offenders. 
‘There is another matter which 
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affords a useful illustration of the 
bad faith of Belgian fishermen, or 
of fishermen hailing from Belgian 
ports. A very old ground of com- 
plaint long existed in the habitual 
use of the ‘* devil,’’—the sobriquet 
significantly given by fishermen to 
a shank with sharpened flukes like 
scythe-arms, which was for years 
a regular part of an Ostend trawl- 
er’s gear. This practice was made 
the subject of a series of represen- 
tations before the Convention of 
1882 was signed. The Belgian 
law was, it appeared, wholly in- 
adequate to punish the offence. 
In December 1881, for instance, 
the master of an Ostend boat was 
condemned by the Tribunal of 
Simple Police to a fine of twenty 
francs or three days’ imprisonment 
for having, by using a ‘‘ devil,’’ 
wilfully damaged movable pro- 
perty belonging to the crew of an 
English smack. This unjust state 
of the law was, however, remedied 
by a Bill passed by the Belgian 
Senate in March 1882, which pro- 
vided, amongst other things, that 
the ‘‘ acts of selling, purchasing, 
embarking, and employing engines 
which serve to cut or destroy fish- 
ing-nets at sea’’ shall be classed as 
misdemeanours, punishable with 
penalties of imprisonment from 
eight days to a month, or fines of 
from twenty-six francs to one hun- 
dred francs; in case of injury to 
nets from the employment of such 
contrivances, the penalties are in- 
creased to imprisonment from fif- 
teen days to two months, or to 
fines from fifty francs to two hun- 
dred francs, and these penalties 
are doubled if the instruments in 
question are embarked and used at 
night. If instructive, it is not 
surprising that this stringent stat- 
ute, coupled with the activity with 
which English cruisers search (as 
we have explained, most irregular- 
ly), should have made the use of 
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the ‘‘devil’’ very rare. But it 
is, it seems, still customary to 
use a large grapnel, which breaks 
through the nets; or to stab . 
through the warp by means of a 
broad chisel with a socket, into 
which a pole fits; or to get them 
up and cut them with a knife. The 
difference between the use of the 
‘«devil”’ or the grapnel is almost 
without distinction, since in both 
cases the nets may be cut or torn 
in half below the surface of the 
water, and parts are therefore almost 
inevitably altogether lost. By the 
use of a knife the nets may be cut 
without losing the severed portion, 
if the warp be tied as required by 
the Convention. But it isonly very 
rarely that this is done, while the 
damaged nets are often stolen and 
sold in foreign parts, or recovered 
only after the payment of heavy 
salvage. The loss to drift-net fish- 
ermen can hardly be accurately es- 
timated. A ‘fleet’ of nets con- 
sists of from 80 to 130 individual 
nets, each, as they hang, 25 yards 
long by several deep, (a warp un- 
derlying the whole fleet), stretch- 
ing to sometimes two miles in 
length,. and costs when new from 
£200 to £400. It is no very un- 
usual thing for a boat to lose half 
her fleet in a single night. From 
all this we can understand how 
vital it is to fishermen, who are 
often part-owners, that those regu- 
lations of the Convention which rest 
the responsibility upon trawlers 
when any damage is done—unless 
they can prove that they were under 
stress of compulsory circumstances 
—should be rigidly enforced. 

In the course of the Board of 
Trade inquiry, it was elicited that 
the British fishery interest had 
lost £5000 during 1884, 1885, and 
1886, owing to the depredations 
of Belgian fishermen ; but the sum 
might be doubled or trebled with- 
out exaggerating the facts, if all 
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the cases were reported. Re- 
dress is practically unobtainable. 
Whenever it is possible to identify 
the offending boat—which can only 
be done in comparatively few cases, 
owing to the laxity with which 
the rules as to marking and num- 
bering are enforced by the Belgian 
authorities, the effrontery with 
which the marks are covered up 
or painted over, and the difficulty 
of attracting the attention of the 
cruisers on the station—proceed- 
ings, whether civil orcriminal,in the 
Belgian courts, are almost uniform- 
ly of such a character as to merely 
add another element of loss. The 
records of the litigation against 
Ostend boats and men are quite 
enough to account for the danger- 
ous irritation which exists among 
British fishermen and owners. An 
alibi is proved in the Belgian 
courts with an ease which would 
have delighted Mr Weller. It is 
the rule rather than the exception 
for any defendant accused of an 
offence in the North Sea to bring 
troops of witnesses to show that 
he was in port at the time; and 
case after case, in which the evi- 
dence was most conclusive, has 
during the last four years been 
dismissed on this ground alone. 
In the same way, when convic- 
tions have been obtained the 
penalties prescribed have invari- 
ably been wholly inadequate. It 
would be tedious to adduce in- 
stances. Witness after witness 
explained to the Board of Trade 
Committee that successful prose- 
cution had only resulted in fines 
of a few francs, with an alterna- 
tive of one day’s imprisonment, 
which is tantamount to an acquit- 
tal. Civil proceedings have proved 
still more abortive. The experi- 


ences of owners bear a family 
likeness, which would be amusing 
if the consequences were less seri- 
ous. If successful in the first 
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instance, the judgment is cop. 
stantly reversed on appeal. Nor 
is success any guarantee of satis. 
faction, for in Belgium the own 
ers of the fishing-boats are not re. 
sponsible, as in England, and the 
masters and men are seldom worth 
powder and shot. In fact, it is 
their comparative immunity which 
is at the bottom of their licence, 
The certainty of having to pay for 
any damage occasioned by care- 
lessness is the reason why English 
trawlers are so careful how they 
approach drifters, and would doubt- 
less soon have the same effect 
upon others. It seems, in short, to 
be absolutely essential, in order to 
put a stop to the depredations of 
Belgian and French boats in this 
respect, that Belgian and French 
law should be assimilated to Eng- 
lish law, by making the owner 
responsible. It may be doubted 
whether that would meet the case 
without at the same time substi- 
tuting for the present vexatious 
and costly form of proceedings by 
private individuals, a right of 
demand for compensation from 
the Belgian Government, leaving 
it to them to enforce their remedy 
against the offending parties. The 
principle of the North Sea Con- 
vention is that offenders shall be 
tried in their own country, but it 
is complained with justice that 
this has failed in the working. 
There is no alacrity to emulate 
the example of our own Board 
of Trade, in securing convictions 
against English offenders, on the 
part of foreign authorities. 

In the Channel, again, the fish- 
ery regulations are still more in- 
tricate. English fishermen are 
bound by the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, which incorporated _ the 
Anglo-French Convention of 1867, 
and brought it into operation as be- 
tween them and the English author- 
ities. French fishermen, on the 
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other hand—and these fisheries are 
frequented almost exclusively by 
the fishermen of the two countries 
—are not subject to any analogous 
restrictions. By the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1883, the great doubts as to 
the law in force were removed, a 
section declaring that, until the 
Anglo-French Convention of 1867 
is ratified by the French Govern- 
ment, or the North Sea Convention 
extended so as to apply to the 
English Channel, the old Anglo- 
French Convention of 1839 is to 
remain in force. Now this Con- 
vention, which was ratified in 1843, 
is very lengthy and cumbersome. 
Its provisions are peculiarly com- 
plicated, and so clumsily drawn 
that a technical offence can be, 
and often is committed, which, 
but for the survival of this effete 
instrument, would not be an offence 
atall. A good illustration of this 
was afforded in 1886, when a 
French garde-péiche arrested two 
English oyster-dredgers on a charge 
of taking unsizable oysters, and 
took them into Havre, the masters 
being put in irons. Eleven smacks 
which had put into Havre to 
revictual were about the same 
time arrested and detained, as it 
proved very arbitrarily, under this 
treaty, by the French authorities. 
Under the Convention of 1839, 
it is doubtless within the power 
of a Sea Fishery officer to arrest 
boats which have under Article 
Ixy. ‘‘infringed the established 
regulations,’’ and to take them 
into the nearest port; but under 
the North Sea Convention, of- 
fending boats must be taken into 
the nearest port of the country to 
which they belong. Apart from 
the question of expediency, the 
distinction affords a good example 
of the existing anomalies. With 
regard to the detention of boats 
which have put into port to re- 
victual, or for the like necessary 
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purposes, it is undoubtedly true 
that under the Convention of 1839 
the boats of one country are pro- 
hibited from approaching nearer 
to any part of the coasts of the 
other country than the limit of 
three miles, except when driven 
by stress of weather or evident 
damage to seek shelter. But the 
North Sea Convention states the 
rule much more satisfactorily in 
Article ii., which runs :— 


“The fishermen of each country 
shall enjoy the exclusive right of 
fishery within the distance of 3 miles 
from low-water mark along the whole 
extent of the coasts of their respec- 
tive countries, as well as of the de- 
pendent islands and banks. As 
regards bays, the distance of 3 miles 
shall be measured from a straight 
line drawn across the bay in the 
part nearest the entrance, at the first — 
point where the width does not ex- 
ceed 10 miles. The present article 
shall not in any way prejudice the 
freedom of navigation and anchorage 
in territorial waters acceded to fish- 
ing-boats, provided they conform to 
the special police regulations enacted 
by the Powers to which the shore 
belongs.” 


In other words, under the North 
Sea Convention, boats, although 
prohibited from fishing in terri- 
torial waters, possess very valu- 
able rights of navigation. They 
can, for instance, come within 
them when compelled to beat up 
in order to reach the fishing 
ground. But under the Conven- 
tion of 1839 they possess practi- 
cally no right-of-way whatever, 
unless these are _ incidentally 
granted them by the police regu- 
lations, or tacitly conceded as they 
have been for many years by the 
French authorities. The Conven- 
tion of 1839, with its elaborate 
and antiquated rules, is, in short, 
admirably calculated to breed dis- 
putes which might easily develop 
into international questions. 
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The North Sea Convention de- 
fined, as we have shown, with 
useful precision, the limits of the 
mare clausum, but there is still 
room for doubt. The concession of 
three miles from the ‘‘ dependent 
islands and banks’’ of any country 
as closed water was absolutely 
novel. Although it is for the 
time being in abeyance, there is 
a chronic dispute between the 
French and Jersey fishermen as 
to the right of fishing off Les 
Ecréhos, which the former con- 
tend is neutral territory, and the 
latter assert to have been an Eng- 
lish possession since the twelfth 
century. The Goodwin, again, 
once part of Thanet, might, we 
imagine, be claimed as a ‘‘de- 
pendent bank”’ of Great Britain ; 
and there are many other in- 
stances of the same kind off the 
German and Dutch coasts. There 
is, therefore, still a considerable con- 
flict of evidence as to the three- 
mile limit. Only the other day a 
Grimsby smack was arrested by 
a German cruiser on a charge of 
fishing within the territorial waters 
off the coast of Sylt; and although 
the smack was released, the master 
was detained in prison for more 
than two months before he was 
tried and acquitted. Germany 
has, too, just expressly commis- 
sioned the corvette Victoria, a 
formidable vessel of 1825 ‘tons, 
with 1300 horse-power, ten guns, 
and a crew of 238 men, for 
police duty in German territorial 
waters, so that we may soon ex- 
pect to hear of more arrests of 
British boats, unless in the mean- 
time the fishery frontiers are de- 
limited with precision. The urgent 
importance of this question is use- 
fully illustrated by the proceedings 
of the Canadian Fisheries Com- 
mission. It is worthy of note 


that the United States have de- 
clined to accept the principle of 


the North Sea Convention, in spite 
of Mr Chamberlain’s spirited ad. 
vocacy, in the place of the old 
rule as to the limits of exclusive 
fishery-grounds. Apart from the 
merits of the points raised at 
Washington, it may be remarked 
that all general definitions possess 
obvious inconveniences. 

The burning question of the 
‘*copers”’ has for the time being 
been settled by the Convention, 
soon to be ratified, which was 
signed at the Hague last Nov- 
ember by the delegates of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, 
This prohibits the sale or barter 
of spirits to fishermen, while 
‘*copers’’ will in future have to 
be licensed by the Government of 
their own country. The noble 
efforts of the Mission to Deep- 
Sea Fishermen in this direction, 
moreover, deserve more recogni- 
tion than they have received. 
The floating grog-shops of the 
North Sea have long had formida- 
ble rivals in the Mission smacks, 
especially since, in pursuance of a 
wise and liberal policy, the smacks 
have carried tobacco, which is re- 
tailed at cost price—rs. a pound. 
The story is told by Mr E. J. 
Mather, the founder of the Mis- 
sion, in ‘Nor’ard of the Dogger,’ 
a book which gives us a striking 
account of life among the fishing- 
fleets in the North Sea. By these 
means another fruitful source of 
lawlessness on the part of the 
North Sea fishermen has been 
removed. 

But, as we have shown, much 
still remains to be done. The 
difficulty of reconciling the claims 
of trawlers and luggers must be 
met by the strict enforcement of 
the rules of the North Sea Con- 
vention in this respect, without 
regard to nationality. It is in 
the last degree unlikely that it 
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will prove feasible to arrive at 
any international understanding 
as to a ‘‘close time’”’ for luggers, 
or any hard-and-fast line of de- 
marcation for trawlers. In the 
face of the fact that prime fish 
feed on herring-spawn, any rules 
of the kind seem to be unfair if 
not impracticable. The promised 
Government measure excluding 
trawlers from territorial waters, 
will, however, be awaited and 
watched with curious interest. 

As to codification, it must be re- 
rembered that the North Sea is de- 
fined by the Convention of 1882 
as geographically bounded (1) on 
the north by the parallel of the 61st 
degree of latitude: (2) on the east 
and south (a) by the coasts of Nor- 
way, between the parallel of the 
61st degree of latitude and Lin- 
desnaes Lighthouse; (4) by a 
straight line drawn from Lindes- 
naes Lighthouse to MHanstholm 
Lighthouse; (¢) by the coasts of 
Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and France, as far 
as Gris Nez Lighthouse: (3) on 
the west (2) by a straight line 
drawn from Griz Nez Lighthouse 
to the easternmost lighthouse at 
South Foreland ; (4) by the eastern 
coasts of England and Scotland ; 
(¢) by a straight line joining Dun- 
cansby Head and the southern 
point of South Ronaldsha; (d) 
by the eastern coasts of the Ork- 
ney Islands; (¢) by a straight line 
joining North Ronaldsha Light- 
house and Sumburgh Head Light- 
house; (f/) by the eastern coasts 
of the Shetland Islands; (g) by 
the meridian of North Unst Light- 
house, as far as the parallel of the 
61st degree of latitude. These 
limits can be readily followed on 
the accompanying sketch-map. 

It is only within these limits 
that the fisheries are governed by 
the Convention signed at the 
Hague on 6th May 1882, by the 
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representatives of England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands, which came into 
force in May 1884. In territorial 
waters, as defined by the Conven- 
tion, the effective laws and regula- 
tions are, of course, those of their 
respective countries. In those fish- 
ing-grounds which lie immediately 
outside the North Sea, as defined 
by the Convention, it is difficult to 
say what laws are in force. 

For example, in the English 
Channel, or, strictly speaking, so 
much of it as lies west of a straight 
line drawn from the South Foreland 
to Gris Nez, the provisions of the 
Treaty made between Great Brit- 
ain and France in 1839 are in 
operation—that is, as between the 
fishermen of the two countries. 
The Convention concluded in 
1867 was intended to apply to 
‘¢the seas surrounding and adjoin- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland, and 
adjoining the coasts of France be- 
tween the frontiers of Belgium 
and Spain;”’ but this, except in 
so far as it was taken as the 
basis of the North Sea Conven- 
tion, has, as we have said, never 
been ratified by the French Gov- 
ernment. The Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, and the subsequent notice 
in the ‘London Gazette,’ only 
brought it and its regulations 
into force so far as British fisher- 
men are concerned, and this law, 
therefore, governs only British 
fishermen in the Channel and in 
the other waters to which the 
Convention applies; and only as 
between themselves and their 
native country. So that we 
have the absurdity of two Con- 
ventions being in force at the 
same time relating to the English 
Channel: that is, the Convention 
of 1839, by which British fisher- 
men are bound as regards their 
relations to French fishermen ; and 
the Convention of 1867, to which 
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they are subject as regards English 
regulations. As regards all other 
waters to which English and 
French fishermen resort, which 
are at once outside the North 
Sea Convention and the Conven- 
tion of 1839, there are no treaty 
rules whatever. 

It is unnecessary to add another 
word as to the technical difficul- 
ties with which the fishing indus- 
try has to contend. Within a dis- 
tance of a few miles a British fisher- 
man may come within three dis- 
tinct, and, in many respects, con- 
tradictory, enactments—the North 
Sea Convention, the Anglo-French 
Conventions of 1839 and 1867, not 
to mention the fishery rules of his 
own country, orof France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, or Sweden and 
Norway. In view of this state of 
things, it is far from surprising 
that difficulties should constantly 
arise between fishermen of the 
different nationalities. In fact, 
the present system, or rather want 
of system, by which the fisheries 
are regulated, is adapted to no 
purpose so well as the breeding of 
disputes between fishermen and 
diplomatic difficulties between na- 
tions. Points of detail are, of 
course, of subsidiary importance 
to general international principles, 
but many of these possess a wider 
interest. It is safe to say, that 
provisions relating to the sale of 
fish are second to none in the whole 
gamut of fishery rules, in public 
estimation. Gastronomic consid- 


erations are not likely to be lost 
sight of ; and it is vital to the exist- 
ence of the fishing industry that 
all possible marketing facilities 
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should be afforded fishermen. In 
this respect, the proposals of the 
Convention of 1867 are worthy of 
careful consideration. ‘These threw 
open to English and French fisher- 
men certain specified French and 
English ports. As it is, the right 
of selling fish rests upon no rule; 
and the desirability of settling this 
definitely is shown by the disgrace- 
ful riots which occurred at Ostend 
last August. It is gratifying to 
know that the Appellate Tribunal 
at Bruges has condemned seventy- 
five of the one hundred Ostend 
fishermen prosecuted for assault- 
ing English fishermen who, accord- 
ing to custom, had put in to sell 
their fish within the last few days, 
to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from eight months to a few days, 
and to fines. But the right, as 
yet undefined, should be put on a 
treaty footing, in order to prevent 
any recurrence of these dangerous 
disputes. 

We have shown, but very cursor- 
ily, some of the details in which the 
North Sea Convention might be 
extended and amplified ; but it is, 
in the meantime, earnestly to be 
hoped that the Government will 
not be remiss in urging upon all 
the contracting Powers the para- 
mount necessity of the Convention, 
in spite of its shortcomings, being 
rigorously carried out. Not only 
the prosperity but the very exist- 
ence of the fishing industry is 
being jeopardised by the continu- 
ance of what is little short of a 
system of piracy in the North Sea. 


W. Morris COLLES. 
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OUR NAVAL POLICY. 


In our former article (‘* The 
Balance of Power in Europe—lIts 
Naval Aspect ’’') we endeavoured 
to point out to our readers that in 
consequence of the British navy 
being now weaker in comparison 
with the other navies of Europe, 
than it has ever before been since 
we became a Great Power, we stand 
in danger of being treated as une 
quantité négligible in the Euro- 
pean council-chamber, and of hav- 
ing our goodwill and alliance dis- 
carded with contempt, although for 
the moment this might appear an 
exaggerated view of the case, and 
with the Great Powers ranged, two 
on one side and three on the other, 
they may seem to be so evenly 
balanced that the support of Eng- 
land may be worth wooing. But 
does any one suppose that this 
state of affairs will last; and that 
if we stand aloof and back out of 
our engagements, our interests will 
be respected and safeguarded by 
the combatants ? 

This conclusion was arrived at 
upon the assumption that as our 
army is insignificant, and is likely 
to remain so in comparison with 
the great armaments of Europe, it 
is by virtue of our navy, and our 
navy alone, that we can hope to 
make our voice heard, or have any 
influence whatever upon European 
politics ; and we then proceeded to 
point out some general and pro- 
fessional reasons which forced us 
to come to the further conclusion 
that the British navy is not now 
in point of strength at all what 
it ought to be, and what, we are 
convinced, in spite of our critics, 
the great majority of our country- 
men believe it to be—viz., strong 


enough to protect the country from 
invasion, our colonies and posses- 
sions from capture, our commerce 
from destruction, and to secure to 
our over-populated island its indis- 
pensable supply of sea-borne food 
and raw materials for manufac- 
ture. These were the duties we 
alluded to in our former article, 
when we stated that ‘‘ nine out of 
ten of all our own naval officers 
who have given a thought to the 
subject, are firmly convinced that 
our navy is not nearly strong 
enough to perform the duties 
which the nation will expect of 
it in case of a war with France 
alone.”’ 

One of our critics, in a leading 
article in the ‘Broad Arrow’ of 
February 11, 1888, improves upon 
our assertion, by saying that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred naval officers 
are of this opinion. We do not 
deny that it is so; but when the 
writer proceeds to say that not 
only the Admiralty and the Gov- 
ernment know it perfectly well, 
but that ‘‘ the whole country knows 
it perfectly well,’’ we must beg 
leave to differ from him. If we 
thought that the whole country 
knew it perfectly well, we might 
lay down our pen, for it would 
be an utterly foolish waste of time 
to try and convince people already 
convinced ; but then we should be 
forced to the conclusion that our 
countrymen were indifferent to 
their own future and the future 
of their country. But we can- 
not bring ourselves to believe that 
if the country—that is, the electors, 
and their representatives in Parlia- 
ment—knew and reaéised that the 
navy of the country is not strong 





1 Maga, February 1888. . 
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enough to protect its vital inter- 
ests in case of war, they would 
display the calm indifference and 
happy assurance which we see 
manifested on the subject ; or that 
they would waste their energies, 
their eloquence, their talents, and 
all their powers and ingenuities 
upon comparatively unimportant 
party squabbles, when the very 
existence of the nation hangs by a 
thread so precarious as the theory 
of our naval supremacy. 

There is, undoubtedly, a party 
in the country, represented in 
Parliament by some sincere though 
misguided enthusiasts, who have 
brought themselves to believe that 
all war may in future be avoided 
by the exercise of a skilful and 
righteous diplomacy. These men 
deprecate, in all honesty (we must 
suppose), the expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money in keeping up 
what they consider to be a useless 
army and navy; and they seem 
also to be of opinion that prepa- 
rations for war are likely to lead 
to war. This, of course, may in 
some instances be the case—when 
the preparations are made by a 
predatory and aggressive State 
which is known to covet the pos- 
sessions of her neighbours. But 
on the other hand, when adequate 
war preparations of a defensive 
nature are made by a rich and 
peace-loving nation, known to be 
desirous only of holding her own 
in the world, without having any 
designs on her neighbour’s pro- 
perty, such preparations must in- 
evitably have a peaceful tendency. 
These preparations are calculated to 
restrain the hand of the supposed 
aggressor: for human nature is so 
constituted, both in nations and 
individuals, that they do not essay 
to take by force the property of 
their neighbours unless they see a 


reasonable prospect of success in 
the attempt. 

If the gentlemen, both in and 
out of Parliament, whom with all 
respect we must designate as the 
‘* peace party,’’ are under the im- 
pression that their views, their 
theories, their hatred of war, and 
their honest desire for peace, are 
new to the world; that they are 
novel developments of the humani- 
tarian spirit of the latter end of 
the nineteenth century,—we ven- 
ture to think that they are mis- 
taken. There have been such men 
in all ages, and when they gain an 
ascendancy in the councils of a 
State, that State must be very 
near its end. There were doubt- 
less such in Rome, who aired their 
theories, and asked innocently, 
‘* Who knocks so loud ?”’ when the 
Goths were hammering at the 
gates. But we need not go back 
to Rome to look for them. When 
Jomini wrote the following vigor- 
ous and pertinent sentences, he 
had such men, either actually or 
prophetically, in his view :— 

“In the futile hope of rendering 
themselves popular, may not the 
members of an elective Legislature, 
the majority of whom cannot be 
Richelieus, Pitts, or Louvois, ina 
misconceived spirit of economy allow 
the institutions necessary for a large, 
well-appointed, and disciplined army 
to fall into decay ? Deceived by the 
seductive fallacies of an exaggerated 
philanthropy, may they not end in 
convincing themselves and their con- 
stituents that the pleasures of peace 
are always preferable to the more 
statesmanlike preparations for war ?”! 


We desire peace just as earnestly 

and sincerely as the peace party 

does, and the only difference be- 

tween us is that we are opp 

as to our methods for securing it. 
The peace party, and with it 

we may class the great mass of 








1 Jomini’s Art of War. 
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‘¢economists,’”’ argues that if we 
maintain a powerful navy and an 
efficient army, ready to strike at a 
moment’s notice, we shall be more 
likely to go to war than if these 
engines of destruction were either 
not in existence, or at any rate 
not ready for immediate use. We 
think that, situated as the British 
empire now is, a preponderating 
navy, at least double that of any 
other Power, is an essential con- 
dition of its continued existence, 
we will not say as a Great Power, 
for the word ‘‘empire”’ implies that, 
and we do not care at present to 
argue the point as to the exist- 
ence of Great Britain without her 
empire. 

As to the general question of a 
rich nation unready to fight being 
left by the other nations in peace- 
ful and unmolested possession of 
her riches, we point to history to 
prove that such has never been 
the case. We further maintain 
that the present position of this 
country, with its interests clash- 
ing against those of almost every 
nation on earth, greatly accentu- 
ates the general principle, and ren- 
ders it certain that war will be 
thrust upon us sooner or later, 
no matter how anxious we may 
be to avoid it. 

The peace party can point to 
nothing in support of their views 
save their own sentimental yearn- 
ings for universal peace on earth, 
fraternal love, forbearance, charity, 
and unselfishness amongst all the 
nations. These sentiments yield 
no more practical fruits at present 
than at any former period of the 
earth’s history. They are senti- 
ments, moreover, which have time 
after time been proved by the stern 
logic of events to be fallacious; 
notably so within the memory of 
all who can remember the great 
Exhibition of 1851, and the rosy 
prophecies of universal peace 
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to which it gave rise, and which, 
alas ! were so speedily and so abso- 
lutely falsified. 

The naval policy of Great Brit- 
ain must be so entirely dependent 
upon the general foreign and colo- 
nial policy of the country, that it 
would be useless and unprofitable 
to discuss it otherwise than in 
connection with these. Thus we 
find ourselves drawn _ irresistibly 
into the consideration of what 
the country ought to do, and in- 
tends to do—before entering on 
the subject of how she is to do it. 

Kinglake points out with great 
force the evil consequences which 
ensue when a nation fails in its 
duty to itself and its neighbours. 
His words are worth quoting. He 
is speaking of what he calls the 
‘‘great usage”? of Europe, or the 
obligation of each of the Great 
Powers to take up arms in case of 
some of her own and her neigh- 
bour’s interests being threatened 
by unjust aggression. Here is 
what he says :— 

“ But when the three circumstances 
are present—when a wrong is bein 
done against any State great or small, 
when that wrong in its present or 
ulterior consequences happens to be 
injurious to one of the Great Powers, 
and finally, when the Great Power so 
injured is competent to wage war 
with fair hopes—then Europe is ac- 
customed to expect that the Great 
Power which is sustaining the hurt 
will be enlivened by the smart of the 
wound, and for its own sake as well 
as for the public weal, will be ready 
to come forward in arms, or to labour 
for the formation of such leagues as 
may be needed for upholding the 
cause of justice. If a Power fails in 
this duty to itself and to Europe, it 
suddenly becomes lowered in the 
opinion of mankind; and happily 
there is no historic lesson more true 
than that which teaches all rulers 
that a moral degradation of this sort 
is speedily followed by disasters of 
such a kind as to be capable of being 
expressed in arithmetic, and of being 
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in that way made clear to even the 
narrowest understanding.” 1 


And he then goes on to quote the 
case of Prussia, who by a derelic- 
tion of this duty in 1805 brought 
upon herself swift and terrible re- 
tribution in the following year, 
when 


“ Bonaparte was issuing his decrees 
from Berlin, and the Prussians were 
yielding up their provinces and their 
strong places to France, and handing 
over their stores of gold and silver, and 
of food and clothing, to cruel French 
intendants, and French soldiery 
were quartered upon them at their 
hearths.” ? 


Kinglake is so clear dnd so 
forcible upon this subject of the 
‘* great usage,’’ that we cannot re- 
frain from making one more quota- 
tion for the benefit of those of our 
readers who may chance to have 
forgotten his remarks :— 


“The obligation imposed upon a 
great State by this usage is not a 
heavy yoke, for after all it does no 
more than impel a sovereign, by fresh 
motives and by larger sanctions, to 
be watchful in the protection of his 
own interests. It quickens his sense 
of honour; it warns him that if he 
tamely stands witnessing a wrong 
which it is his interest and his duty 
to redress, he will not escape with the 
reckoning which awaits him in his 
own dishonoured country, but that he 
will also be held guilty of a great 
European defection, and that his 
delinquency will be punished by the 
reproach of nations, by their scorn 
and mistrust, and at last, perhaps, by 
= desertion of him in his hour of 
trial.” 


These are grave counsels, the 
warnings of a Master in History, 
who probably, more than any con- 
temporary observer, has marked 
and digested the lessons to be 
drawn from the political tendencies 
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of our century. They appeal to 
the common-sense of every intel- 
ligent reasoner, no matter what 
his political standpoint may be; 
and we hope they will be borne in 
mind in estimating the arguments 
which we have now to offer. 

Mr Cobden has often been 
quoted of late as having ex- 
pressed the opinion or laid down 
the axiom, that it is essential to 
the safety of Great Britain that 
she should at all times maintain a 
navy double the strength of the 
French navy, regardless of expense. 
We do not remember the exact 
words in which he expressed him- 
self, but to the best of our recol- 
lection he said that even if it cost 
us a hundred millions a-year it 
was absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the country that our 
naval policy should be founded 
upon this principle, or at any rate 
should embrace this principle. We 
believe that Cobden was right ; and 
we do not think it a valid argu- 
ment to say that because we have 
for the last few years failed to 
act upon this principle without 
meeting with disaster, therefore 
the theory is a mistaken one, and 
the burden of such a navy unnec- 
essary. It would seem to us to 
be as reasonable to assume that 
because a man has for some time 
carried with impunity a naked 
light in a fiery coal-mine, it is 
therefore safe to go on doing so. 
Or that because bad drainage and 
foul smells in a certain district 
have not yet produced an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever, they are 
therefore not likely to do so. 
We dismiss such arguments as 
unworthy of the consideration of 
practical men, and proceed to in- 
quire how it is that we have, 
during the last few years, allowed 





* Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, vol. i. p. 23. 
2 Ibid., p. 25. 


3 Ibid., p. 29. 
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Cobden’s wise policy to fall into 
abeyance, and permitted ourselves 
to be almost overtaken by France. 

The Russian war found us in 
1854 in a transition stage be- 
tween sailing-ships and steamers. 
The great peace hallucination en- 
gendered by the Exhibition of 
1851, although no doubt largely 
responsible for the deplorable state 
of military unreadiness in which 
that war found us, had not yet 
had time to destroy the efficiency 
of our navy, or to cause us to for- 
get our traditional naval policy. 
If Sir Charles Napier’s Baltic fleet 
was rather a ‘‘scratch pack,’’ and 
composed of somewhat heteroge- 
neous elements, that fact is to be 
accounted for by the recent in- 
troduction of steam, and not by 
the assumption that we had de- 
liberately allowed our navy to fall 
into decay. At this time all our 
dockyards were busily engaged in 
converting the best of our line-of- 
battle ships into steamers—an 
operation by no means difficult, 
and inexpensive in comparison 
with the amount of efficiency 
which it produced. Thus it hap- 
pened that the introduction of 
steam-power into war navies did 
not at the outset seriously threa- 
ten Great Britain’s supremacy on 
the ocean. She was equal to the 
occasion ; she had the ships; and 
being the cradle of railways and 
steamers, there were in the country 
several most enterprising engineer- 
ing firms who were ready to take 
the contracts for putting engines 
into the whole British navy if 
necessary. 

It was not steam that wrenched 
the ocean’s sceptre from Britannia’s 
grasp, although no doubt the steam- 
whistle blew a blast of warning. It 


was the introduction of ironclads a 
few years later, which, changing 
fundamentally the whole theory of 
naval construction, rendered the 
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British navy prospectively obso- 
lete within the next few years, and 
thus called for a supreme effort on 
our part. 

It was in the year 1862, when 
the Warrior and La _ Gloire 
had proved the seaworthiness of 
ironclads, and the first battle of 
Hampton Roads had demonstrated 
that wooden ships would become 
mere shambles when pitted against 
them, that Great Britain stood 
face to face with the gigantic pro- 
blem of building a whole navy. 
Unlike the revolution caused by 
the introduction of steam, this new 
revolution admitted of no com- 
promises ; and the few razeed and 
armour-plated line-of-battle ships 
were expensive and _ miserable 
make-shifts. 

There were, however, even now, 
reasons—which, in this connection, 
we might call natural reasons—why 
we still had it easily in our power 
to maintain or regain our maritime 
supremacy. We had in this coun- 
try both the material and the skill 
for building iron ships in greater 
abundance and perfection than 
any other country. France was 
our only dangerous rival, and she, 
for reasons best known to herself 
(possibly because she had no option), 
started off on the wrong tack, and 
built her ironclads of wood, whilst 
we built most of ours of iron. 
The few wooden ones we did build 
showed us conclusively that the 
system was a mistaken one, and 
that the stoutest wooden structure 
that a dockyard could produce, 
was incompetent to carry armour. 
The ships worked and _ twisted 
out of all shape, and soon tumbled 
to pieces. Thus from the very 
beginning of the race we acquired 
a tremendous fortuitous advan- 
tage over our rival. Our ironclads 
were practically indestructible by 
age, whilst those of France suf- 
fered from speedy decay. But 
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alas! this very advantage proved 
a snare to us, and has placed 
us in a false and dangerous posi- 
tion, by causing us to count all 
our earlier ironclads as service- 
able fighting-ships long after they 
had become obsolete in construc- 
tion, armour, armament, and en- 
gines ; so that, at the present mo- 
ment, we see our Channel Squad- 
ron, which would have to bear 
the first brunt of battle, com- 
posed of ships nearly thirty years 
old, and admitted by all experts 
to be totally unfit for modern 
warfare. 

France, on the other hand, 
through the circumstance of all 
her earlier wood-built ironclads 
quickly wearing out, saw the ne- 
cessity of replacing them, and this 
she did with iron-built ones of the 
newest construction; so that she 
virtually turned her failure into 
success, though of course not with- 
out great additional outlay, which, 
however, she had the wisdom not 
to shirk. And the result of’ this 
policy is, that although France 
does not at the present moment 
show so many ironclads on paper 
as England does, she possesses 
nearly as many of modern con- 
struction and armament. 

But this counting of obsolete 
ironclads on our part does not 
complete the full measure of 
our want of wisdom, for another 
fortuitous circumstance occurred 
which put it easily in our power 
to have maintained our traditional 
supremacy. We. allude to the 
Franco-German war. This also 
proved a delusion and a snare to 
us. We thought our great rival 
dead when she was only wounded. 
Recovering, and arising with a 
marvellous and unsuspected ra- 
pidity and vigour, she set herself 
to work, without making any 


secret of it, to dispute with us 
the sovereignty of the seas. 
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It was about £874, still loaded 
with a debt which would have 
crushed a less vigorous and high- 
spirited people, that France set 
seriously to work upon her ship- 
building programme, with the 
avowed intention of rivalling Eng- 
land, if we may so interpret the 
declaration that her navy was to 
be second to none in the world. 
This programme she appears to 
have carried out in its main feat- 
ures with astonishing perseverance 
and consistency, and in spite of the 
most frequent changes of Govern- 
ment which in all probability have 
ever taken place in a civilised 
country during the same period. 
The effort was, under the circum- 
stances, a gigantic one, and cost 
her many millions of money; but 
if it enables her to deprive us of 
our naval supremacy, it will be 
cheap indeed at the price. 

Now was the time for England to 
have shown that she had not forgot- 
ten Cobden’s axiom, and that she 
had no intention of forsaking her 
traditional naval policy. Now was 
the time for her to have made a cor- 
responding effort, if she considered 
the sovereignty of the seas worth 
struggling for. She was not un- 
warned. No secret was made 
about the French _ shipbuilding 
programme ; and naval officers of 
all shades of political opinion fore- 
saw the inevitable consequences 
which would ensue if England did 
not make a corresponding effort 
to maintain her supremacy. It 
may very properly be asked, ‘‘ Why 
then did they not warn their coun- 
trymen of the danger?’ They 
did. . That is to say, such of them 
as are permitted by the rules of 
the service to write to the public 
press under their own signatures, 
did so on many occasions ; but as 
their communications lacked the 
spice of party politics or personal 
abuse, they attracted very little 














| attention. The danger was too 
remote: the subject was not likely 
to have any effect (certainly no 
beneficial effect) upon the result 
of an election, and was therefore 
quite unworthy of the notice of 
any practical politician. 

That gallant old veteran, Sir 
Thomas Symonds, wrote letter 
after letter to the papers, and 
has so continued; he has agi- 
tated, and published pamphlets, 
and spared neither trouble nor 
expense in his efforts to warn his 
countrymen of the folly of their 
supineness and indifference to the 
efforts of France to rival our navy. 
Practical politicians paid no at- 
tention. Zhey could not afford 
to increase the Estimates. TZheir 
party must show a reduction, or 
else the other party would promise 
one and turn them out of office. 

Or else the political  civil- 
ian First Lord of the day had 
just discovered a cheap and at- 
tractive reform, by which he 
would reduce the active lists to 
a practical, working, peace effec- 
tive, and ensure a steady con- 
tinuous flow of promotion (until 
it got blocked again), and have 
none but nimble admirals on the 
list. It was not necessary for him 
to mention that he was getting 
tid of some of his ablest officers 
in the prime of their lives and 
in the full ripeness of their experi- 
ence, and paying them handsomely 
to go on shore and do nothing. 
Neither was it incumbent upon 
him to point out that although he 
was reducing the cost of the effec- 
tive service, he was increasing by 
4 greater amount the cost of the 
non-effective. These were merely 
little incidents of the scheme 
which it was not necessary to 
mention. In fact, it was probably 
wiser not to mention them, as 
they might, if known and appre- 
ciated, have served to dim the 
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lustre of the great reform: This 
was our naval policy; this was 
one of our replies to France in 
her mighty effort to dispute our 
maritime supremacy. Sir Thomas 
Symonds was a very inconvenient 
person. Perhaps he knew what was 
wanted, but he had not got a very 
clear or eloquent way of express- 
ing himself; so it was much easier 
to ignore him. Our naval policy 
was guided by something quite 
different from the opinions of Sir 
Thomas and others most competent 
to judge. It was guided simply 
by the exigencies of party war- 
fare. Of course in was necessary 
to make-believe that we had either 
got, or soon would have, a strong 
navy, if the Government for the 
time being were only left in power. 
Some of the devices that were 
used to gull the public were 
rather transparent and contemp- 
tible, but they served the purpose. 

In the remarks which we are 
now about to make, we wish it dis- 
tinctly to be understood that we 
write in no party spirit; for in 
truth we are firmly convinced 
that, in this matter of naval mis- 
management, there is not one pin 
to choose between Conservatives 
and Liberals. The exigencies of 
party warfare rendered it neces- 
sary to shirk the one essential 
step of asking for sufficient money 
to build an ironclad navy double 
the strength of that laid down. in 
the French programme, and which 
we knew our neighbours were 
making such sacrifices and such 
efforts to build. This, and noth- 
ing less than this, was England’s 
imperative duty at the time of 
which we are speaking. Let us 
see how it was carried out under 
the influence of that civilian con- 
trol at the Admiralty which we 
are told is an essential condition of 
parliamentary government. 

One of the devices adopted by 
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the party politician of the day, to 
make the country believe that it 
could provide itself with an effi- 
cient navy without paying the 
market value for it, was as fol- 
lows: A large number of ironclads 
were designed and “aid down, 
and ordered to be built at the 
various dockyards.' We wish to 
lay particular stress upon these 
words ‘‘ laid down,”’ for our whole 
argument hinges upon them. 

Now it is an established and 
proved fact that a large iron- 
clad can be built in two years; 
but in order to make the British 
public believe that they had a 
powerful navy duil/ding, the con- 
struction of the vessels was ordered 
to be spread over a number of 
years four or five times greater 
than that necessary to build them. 
Thus the political manceuvre of 
the day was to show a powerful 
navy on the stocks, or i course 
of construction, without increasing 
the estimates. By an ingenious 
system of accounts it was arranged 
that each of these ‘ building iron- 
clads’’ should have so many hun- 
dredths of her tonnage added to 
her during each financial year. The 
amount varied from time to time 
in accordance with the state of 
the economical shipbuilding vote, 
starved and kept down in order 
that the party in power might re- 
main there, by being able to show 
the- public that they were provid- 
ing for Britannia’s safety and 
honour at least as cheaply as their 
predecessors in office had done. 
Thus we became accustomed to see 
notices like the following in the 
public press: ‘‘ In consequence of 
the additional outlay involved by 
the alterations in the Nonsuch to 
enable her to carry a modern arma- 
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ment, it has been decided to add 
only three per cent to the tonnage 
of the Thunderbomb during the 
current financial year.’’ 

If the above description of the 
party politician’s method of provid- 
ing the country with a navy does. 
not deserve to be stigmatised as 
a political swindle, we should be 
glad to hear it properly described. 


Yet, strange to say, when some . 


Opposition orator thought he could 
put a spoke in the wheel by 
exposing and denouncing the sys- 
tem, he did not do so on the 
ground that it was a dishonest 
juggle with the national interests 
and an unworthy deception of the 
public, but rather that it was 
financially unsound, as_ it kept 
capital locked up in a ‘‘ building 
ship’’ for a longer time than nec- 
essary. But what shall be said 
of the excuse made by the defend- 
ers of the system? We beg our 
readers to take special notice of 
it, because if they are blessed 
with any sense of humour it can- 
not fail to amuse them. This is 
what the apologists said. ‘‘ True, 
the ships have taken a long time 
to build; but then, by delaying 
their completion, we have been 
enabled to embody in them a// the 
latest improvements.” 

If this argument is earried to 
its logical conclusion, it is evident 
that we ought never to complete a 
new ship, but rather to keep her 
in the dockyard hands, constantly 
adding to her all new inventions 
as they are produced. The process 
would necessarily be endless, and 
as war, when it comes, will prob- 
ably -be sudden, the ship would 
not be ready at the most critical 
period, nor would she have a crew 
trained in the use of her various 








?We are now only speaking of ships built in royal dockyards. 


Some few 


ironclads were also built in private yards; these would come under a different 
category, and we do not propose to notice them at present. 
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weapons; and this latter is un- 
doubtedly one of the most vital 
and essential conditions of an 
eficient man-of-war. It would 
be useless to do as we did in 
the last war, when all ships were 
more or les alike — viz., to bundle 
a lot of untrained men on board, 
and send them to sea to shake 
down somehow. Moreover, the 
types of modern ships vary so 
extensively, that even men ¢rained 
in one type of ship would take a 
considerable time before they be- 
came at home in another, and even 
this time we could not afford. 
The plan is also open to another 
objection, and a very serious one 
—viz., that almost all alterations 
consist in additions, and these ad- 
ditions, of course, involve weight, 
some more, some less: but all 
ships are designed to carry certain 
weights, and to float at a certain 
water-line. All additions, there- 
fore, put them out of trim, and in 
most cases this is attended with 
loss of speed and seaworthiness. 
As a matter of fact, this process 
has been carried on in some of our 
ships until the whole of their 
armour-belts have been immersed. 
So England kept her ships 
building four and five times 
longer than necessary in order 
that the public might be led to 
believe that they were being sup- 
plied by their humble servant, a 
civilian First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, with a powerful navy, suffi- 
cient to defend their possessions, 
and without any extraordinary 
outlay. 
In this juggling with the na- 
tional interests for party purposes, 
our politicians assumed two things 
which will not be granted to them. 
They assumed that at some par- 
ticular date we should arrive at 
something like finality in inven- 
tions and improvements in the 
arts of naval warfare; and they 
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also assumed to know that war 
would not break out, or our ships 
be wanted before that date. 

As a matter of fact, the system 
was an extremely wasteful and 
expensive one; for the astute 
politician, although he could keep 
his ships building as long as he 
liked, could not arrest the march 
of science or paralyse the restless 
brain of the inventor. So it hap- 
pened from time to time, whilst 
our ships were slowly dragging 
themselves into existence, that 
startling alterations, innovations, 
and inventions took place in guns, 
engines, torpedoes, and other 
branches of naval science, and that 
our constructors and the naval 
advisers of the political First Lord 
were placed in the following di- 
lemma: Either they must com- 
plete the Thunderbomb, and 
send her to sea according to her 
original design—that is to say, 
with obsolete engines, armament, 
and equipment, and thus make 
themselves the laughing-stock of 
all Europe, by sending a supposed 
new ship to sea in this condition 
—or else they must enter into ex- 
tensive and costly alterations in 
the actual construction of the ship, 
adding greatly to her estimated 
cost; and as these alterations al- 
most always involved considerable 
additions to weight, they would 
make her deeper in the water than 
she was designed to be —a grave 
defect, which almost all our recent 
ships exhibit. 

The only rational and business- 
like course to pursue in the build- 
ing of war-ships, is to design a 
ship according to all the latest 
ideas, and embodying all recent 
improvements; lay her down, 


build her, arm her, man her, and - 
send her to sea with all possible 
despatch, so that she may become a 
fighting item of value to the State: 
for no man knows the month or 
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the week that war may come 
upon us; and the issues of a war 
in the present day will be decided 
by the ships in commission, and 
not by those building or preparing. 
Nothing can be more unwise or 
misleading than to count ships 
building as part of the naval 
strength of the country. For all 
the use they are, they might as 
well exist only on paper in the 
drawing-office at the Admiralty, 
or be still struggling for life in 
the brains of their designers. 
They are good intentions, and 
nothing more, and we all know 
how much good intentions are 
worth. Yet this system of count- 
ing unhatched chickens appears to 
be deeply engrained in the minds 
of all civilian rulers of the navy ; 
for while we are now writing, we 
observe a paragraph in the news- 
papers giving an account of a 
speech by the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in which he 
boasted that England had during 
the last twelve months passed 
more ships into the first-class 
steam reserve (that is to say, 
ready for commission) than all the 
other Powers of Europe put to- 
gether. Now the fact of the mat- 
ter is, that a ship in the first-class 
steam reserve is still an unhatched 
egg. As soon as she is fully 
manned and officered, gets up 
steam, and goes to sea, she be- 
comes a chicken, but only a chick- 
en, and she does not become a 
fighting-cock until she has been 
at least three or four months in 
commission. This we know to be 
the opinion of our own naval 
officers: it is also the opinion of 
the French. In the recent de- 
bate on the French naval esti- 
‘mates, Admiral Krantz, the pres- 
ent French Minister of Marine, 


asserted ‘‘that large-armoured 
battle-ships would be wholly value. 
less in action, unless long pre. 
viously commissioned by efficient 
staffs and crews.”’ 

We have entitled this article 
‘* Our Naval Policy,’’ but we feel 
we have placed ourselves in a 
somewhat paradoxical position, as 
we have all along been’ adducing 
facts to prove that we have no 
naval policy worthy of the name, 
but merely a happy-go-lucky, hand- 
to-mouth, make-shift procedure 
forced upon the country, to its 
shame, dishonour, and _ ultimate 
disaster, by the absurd system of 
making a civilian solely responsi- 
ble for the administration of the 
navy,! and thus making that ser- 
vice the political shuttlecock of 
parties, —a lever for party politi- 
cians to prise one another out of 
power with, instead of a State 
navy, conducted upon a sound, con- 
sistent, and continuous system, on 
the understanding that the actual 
existence of the country depends 
upon it. 

We may mention one of the re- 
markable attendant phenomena of 
our present system, or rather want 
of system, and of consistent policy, 
as it serves to illustrate pretty 
clearly its unsoundness. 

Upon the recurrence of the 
periodical war-scares which have 
taken place on several occasions 
during the’ last twenty years, our 
civilian administrator who _hap- 
pens to be at the time in charge 
of the navy, awakens suddenly to 
a sense of the utter insufficiency 
of our fleet, and our consequent 
unreadiness for war; and the first 
thing he does is to rush round to 
all the private shipbuilding estab- 
lishments in the country and buy 
up the ironclads built or building 





1 This was done by Mr Childers’s Order in Council of February 1869, which 
divested the naval members of the Board of all the responsibility to the country. 
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for foreign Governments. Of course 
he has to buy, not what he wants, 
but whatever he can get, and at 
the builder’s own price. _Is this 
system, we ask, either cheap, digni- 
fied, or worthy of the mistress of 
the seas? Is it worthy of being 
called a policy at all? 

We are told that under our 
present system of parliamentary 
government we must have a civilian 
in charge of the navy, as it is ab- 
solutely necessary that he should 
be responsible to the House of 
Commons for its administration. 
This we beg leave to doubt ; and 
we should put the ‘must’”’ in 
another place, thus: If you WILL 
have a party politician in charge 
of the navy, and solely responsible 
for it, it wust be administered in a 
party, and not in a national spirit. 

The present position of a civilian 
in sole charge, and personally re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
a complicated and technical ser- 
vice like the navy, is illogical and 
absurd, and has done much to 
bring it into its present starved 
and highly dangerous condition. 

The recent resignation of Lord 
Charles Beresford was a practical 
and emphatic protest against the 
present system of naval govern- 
ment and responsibility. It may 
have suited politicians to try and 
make it appear that he resigned 
in a fit of petulance because he 
could not have his own way about 
the Intelligence Department, but 
those who read between the lines 
will see in ita far deeper signifi- 
cance. 

It is true that the debate on 
the subject which took place in 
the House of Commons on Monday, 
the r2th March, was largely taken 
up with personal matters; it was 
almost inevitable that it should 
have been so in such a case—per- 
sons must be the figure-heads of 
principles. Yet the clever defence 
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of the first Lord was insufficient 
to hide the weakness of his cause ; 
and the country will not fail to 
mark the admission of our want 
of any organisation scheme for ac- 
tual warfare, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the repeated delays in 
the supply of guns to our new 
ships. The former of these wants 
is now being supplied (so far as it 
can be with the insufficient ma- 
terial we possess) by the able 
members of the department con- 
cerning which all this personal 
squabble has taken place. 

The latter we may hope to see 
rectified, now that the navy are 
to be allowed to supply their own 
guns instead of being dependent 
upon the army frr them. The 
present director of naval ordnance 
is admitted to be one of the ablest 
and most energetic officers that the 
navy can boast of, and he will no 
doubt do wonders ; but he cannot 
do impossibilities. Modern guns 
take a long time to make; the 
gun-producing power of the country 
is limited, and we are a long way 
behind. Moreover, the plant re- 
quired for making modern guns is 
very expensive, and also takes a 
long timg to make. It all means 
money, and this seems to be the 
one thing that Ministers are afraid 
to ask for. 

During the adjourned debate on 
the Navy Estimates which took 
place in the House of Commons 
on March 15th, the First Lord 
being called upon to defend his 
shipbuilding policy, did so as fol- 
lows. He said— 

“If the Admiralty laid down a 
large number of ships at one time, so 
rapid was the change in design and 
in the development of speed, that 
they would probably in ten or fifteen 
years be obsolete or useless, There- 
fore nothing was clearer, if we were 
to maintain our strength continuously, 
than that we should year by year lay 
down a certain number of vessels. 
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He was therefore altogether averse 
to wholesale outlay ; but what he be- 
lieved was absolutely necessary for 
our navy was that that the expenditure 
should be continuous, and kept, if 
possible, at the same level.” 


He then went on to speak of the 
difficulty as to our gun-producing 
power, and continued thus :— 


«“ Their [the tog Ay object had 
been throughout, both in framing the 
Estimates and in establishing the de- 
preciation fund, to ensure continuity 
of policy,so that whoever might be 
the First Lord, if he attempted to di- 
minish the amount spent in shipbuild- 
ing below that fixed for depreciation 
or waste, or if he chose to increase the 
amount, he should give his explana- 
tion to the House. By this means, he 
thought they would succeed in gradu- 
ally but effectually raising the strength 
of the navy to a point which, he hoped, 
would bring assurance and confidence 
to the minds of honourable gentle- 
men.” 


Now this all sounds exceeding 
plausible from a commercial point 
of view; but if it succeeds in 
bringing ‘‘ assurance and confidence 
to the minds of honourable gentle- 
men,’’ we can only say that they 
are profoundly ignorant of the naval 
requirements of the country. Itis, 
in fact, a policy, which i$ unsound 
both in principle and _ practice. 
In the first place, it begs the 
whole question by assuming that 
the navy is now, at this present 
time, strong enough to meet the 
demands of immediate war; but 
this is just exactly what naval 
officers who have studied the ques- 
tion absolutely deny. Moreover, the 
First Lord himself shows the 
weakness of his case, when he ad- 
mits that the minds of honourable 
members require reassuring. But 
how does he propose to reassure 
them? Not by taking vigorous 


and immediate steps to supply our 
deficiency, but by a gradual and 
piecemeal shipbuilding policy, the 
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object of which may perhaps be. 
come apparent in ten years’ time 
Who will guarantee us ten yeary’ 
peace? War might come this year, 
while we are slowly making good 
our deficiencies. Surely it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that if 
our great rival is desirous of dis. 
puting with us the sovereignty of 
the seas (either with or without 
allies) she will choose her own 
time for doing it, and that time 
will be when her own ambitious 
shipbuilding programme is com. 
plete; a programme which we 
have utterly failed to reply to, 
and which our 
leaves untouched. 

So much for the practical work- 
ing of our policy. But it is also 
wrong in principle. Our expen- 
diture on our navy, either as to 
personnel or matériel, should be 
guided by our requirements ; and 
our requirements, again, are en- 
tirely dependent upon the policy 
of our neighbours. If other coun- 
tries had not lately been making 
such vigorous efforts to produce 
powerful ironclad navies, it is quite 
possible—nay, probable—that our 
present navy would have _ been 
adequate, or more than adequate, 
to meet the requirements of the 
country in case of war. But when 
France laid down her great pro- 
gramme of ironclad-shipbuilding, 
it was our imperative duty to have 
laid down double the number of 
ships of at least equal strength, 
and to have endeavoured to com- 
plete them a short time before 
the French ships were completed. 
This, and this alone, is a sound 
naval policy for England to pur- 
sue. The peculiar and unique 
position of her empire demands it 
of her. It was her ancient policy; 
it was the policy under which she 
acquired her empire, and it is the 
only policy by which she can retain 
it. Cobden confirmed it; and if 
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we fail in it now, our national 
ruin will be synchronous with the 
outbreak of war. 

By no logical argument can it 
be shown that our ‘‘ expenditure 
should be continuous, and kept, if 
possible, at the same level ;’’ for 
if other nations had not built 
powerful war-ships, or were now 
to cease doing so, it would be 
an unjustifiable waste of the coun- 
try’s resources to go on with a 
fixed expenditure under this head, 
after we had once established that 
supremacy which naval strateyists 
declare to be necessary—viz., at 
least double the strength of any 
one country, and a decided superi- 
ority over any probabie combina- 
tion. But on the other hand, so 
long as we fall short of this stand- 
ing of naval power, our empire 
and our stupendous trade are de- 
pendent upon the good-pleasure 
and forbearance of our neighbours. 
This sounds most alarming and 
humiliating, but a calm calcula- 
tion of our naval requirements 
will show it to be indisputable. 

We have endeavoured to sketch 
briefly some of the more salient 
features of our recent and prospec- 
tive naval policy, or, to speak more 
correctly, some of the consequen- 
ces entailed by our utter lack of 
a sound and consistent policy. 
We have condemned the present 
system of naval government, and 
we may fairly be asked to state 
what we propose instead of it. 
Our reply is as follows. 

If you still insist upon using the 
service upon which the existence 
of the empire depends as a party 
weapon,—if, in short, you are so 
hard up for party weapons that 
you cannot do without it in this 
connection—and if you are still 
determined to perpetrate the ano- 
maly of placing from time to time 
as manager of that service a very 
worthy gentleman who is in all 
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probability profoundly ignorant of 
naval matters—at least modify the 
evil by making him only nominal 
manager, or part manager, and 
restore to his professional col- 
leagues that responsibility of which 
you deprived them by Mr Childers’s 
Order in Council of 1869. 

The present system of undivided 
responsibility, vested in a civilian 
First Lord, has only been in force 
for nineteen years; and it is a 
remarkable coincidence that this 
period marks with considerable ac- 
curacy the decline of our naval 
supremacy. Of course this may be 
only a coincidence ; but if so, it is 
a very remarkable one. Our own 
opinion is, that if the naval mem- 
bers of the Board had retained their 
responsibility, it would have been 
absolutely impossible that the pre- 
sent state of affairs could have 
come to pass. It would have been 
opposed to all the traditions of 
our naval service, opposed to the 
training of their whole lives, op- 
posed to a British naval officer’s 
ideas of the responsibility of our 
navy for the safety of the country, 
—in fact, as unlikely as anything 
it would be possible to imagine 
that three British admirals, or two 
admirals and a captain, if vested 
with coequal responsibility to their 
country, could have acquiesced in 
this decline of our naval supremacy. 
And when we make use of the 
term ‘‘ decline of our naval supre- 
macy,’’ it must be distinctly under- 
stood (and we presume nobody will 
dispute it) that naval power, like 
any other power, is entirely a com- 
parative quantity. Hence it is no 
argument to point to the Navy 
Estimates, and say that there has 
been a steady increase in them 
during the period we mention; 
for if that increase has not been 
proportionate to the increase of 
that of our possible enemies, it is 
indisputably a decline, and a lapse 
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of that traditional naval policy 
upon which the safety of the em- 
pire has ever been held to depend. 

It is generally believed in naval 
circles that some of our ablest ad- 
mirals will not consent to serve on 
the Board of Admiralty as the mere 
assistants of a civilian. They will 
not lend their names or their repu- 
tations to a system of naval gov- 
ernment detrimental to the best 
interests of their country. If a 
national and not a party policy is 
to be pursued with regard to the 
navy, the responsibility of the 
naval members of the Board must 
be restored. In fact, it is a mis- 
nomer to call it a Board at all 
under the present system. It is 
nothing of the sort ; it is a civilian 
Lord High Admiral of England, 
with some naval assistants, whose 
advice he may take or not as he 
pleases. 

We repeat again that there isa 
national importance attached to 
Lord Charles Beresford’s resigna- 
tion which the country will do 
well to take note of, and to ponder 
with all seriousness. 


[April 1888, 


We have no single word to say 
personally against the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Probably 
no abler, more conscientious, or 
more energetic administrator, has 
held the office for many a long 
year. The reforms which he has 
instituted seem to be excellent so 
far as they go, though it is signifi- 
cant to observe that the reform 
of which he seems most proud is 
the reduction of the estimates by 
£900,000. 

Departmental reforms are very 
good things in their way; but the 
broad national question—the ques- 
tion which the country has a right 
to ask, and does ask—is a very 
simple one; it is this—Is_ the 
navy strong enough to defend the 
country? To which might be 
added these two: Who says it is, 
and who says it isn’t? and, Who 
are the best judges? 

We cannot believe that the 
country or the House of Commons 
would shirk the issues of this ques- 
tion if Ministers had the moral 
courage to put it properly before 
them. 

















